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FREE LANCE. 



ON THE NECESSITY AND 
INCONVENIENCE OF BEING BORN. 



|T may, perhaps, be assumed as a j)ostiiIate 
of not too aaring a nature, that it is neces- 
sary for every one to have been bom. Even 
the sceptical Talleyrand, who, in answer to his 
servant's plea, " One must live," replied, " I do not 
see the necessity,'* would probably have acknow- 
ledged the imperious need of nativity as a pass- 
port to Society, good, bad, or indifferent. Indeed, 
without being bom, you might be proposed and 
seconded, but it is nearly certain that you would 
not succeed in becoming a member of the Huma- 
nity Club, for you would be blackballed to a cer- 
tainty. As to what you would do, or what would 
become of you under those painful circumstances, 
that is a physiological problem too abstruse for 
these Essays, which aim rather at instruction 
by simple and ingenuous means. The value of 
burth, in its simplest signification, and without a 

A 
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2 ON THE NECESSITY AND 

capital initial letter, is a question that has engaged 
many great minds, and some little ones. I remember 
a pithy interrogatory that once fell from the rosy 
lips of a lady aged seven. She was suffering from 
threatened tooth-extraction, or she had torn her 
frock or inked her pinafore, or she had been whist- 
ling like a boy, or some manner of painful domestic 
affliction had befallen her; aud in her soul's bit- 
terness she said to her mamma, *' I don't know 
what I was homed for. Why did you bom me! '* 
From that small brain, up to the mighty one of 
Plato, and including the somewhat doubtful cere- 
bral organisation of H.B.H. the Prince Hamlet, 
the thinking apparatus of most persons, set iu 
motion by tight boots, impaired liver, unpaid bills, 
faithless sweetheart, or some other ill that flesh is 
heir to, has prompted them to question the advan« 
tages of existence. 

It is only natural. Life is certainly a little 
.*' mixed," and there are very few who, having got 
some distance through it, would like to commence 
their penal servitude over again, though they 
probably do not absolutely desire a ticket-of-leava 
It is even doubtful whether any one would con- 
.tinue the race, if he or she could see at the start 
how hard the ground would be in some places, 
how swift the going in another, how difficult the 
fences, how dangerous the water-jumps, and how 
crowded and distracting the course, with jostling, 
cannoning, crossing over, riding helter-skelter, 
pell-mell, every one for himself, and Pluto take 
the hindmost. I can imagine a baby in arms, with 
an intuitive perception of its future, winking to 
itself, and murmuring (for quotation would be in- 
cluded), " Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes," — " I am 
afraid of this cheat, Life, and his gifts;" and then 
saying politely, but firmly, " No, thank you. 
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INCONVENIENCE OF BEING BORN. 3 

mamma, not any more ; I'm very much obliged to 
you for the trouble you are taking, but I'd rather 
not be brought up, if you please/' It makes, of 
course, a great deal of difference whether your 
birth begin with a great big B, or with a very 
small one, — whether you are bom in the purple, or 
of the people ; and it is obvious that if you inherit 
a crown and a sceptre, your lot wiU not exactly re- 
semble that of the person who " comes in " for a 
scythe and a spade. We know that 

'* Sceptre and crown 
Shiill tumble down, 
And in the ground be laid 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade ; " 

but however similar their condition may be at that 
end of life, it differs considerably at the other. 
For these, a glass case and a velvet cushion, with 
warders to guard them against a possible Colonel 
Blood ; for those, a rude outhouse, a nail or two in 
the plastered wall, and perhaps a havband twisted 
round And how dissimilar are the insignia of 
those who are born to rule or servitude, — ^for the 
one, joy-bells clashing from the towers, banners 
waving in the breeze, thundering guns, special 
editions, and imperial congratulations; for the 
other, painful anxiety, perhaps regret, perhaps 
misery and shame, the workhouse<)ed, and the 
curse of grey hairs dishonoured. 

Yes, it is better to be born high up, if only 
because it saves you so much climbing; but in 
some other respects, the advantage is almost nil. 
Nature scatters her measles with impartial hand, 
and though I have no doubt that a princely at- 
tack of that disorder is invested with features of 
a far more dignified character than those exhi- 
bited by afflicted paupers, I daresay it hurts just 
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4 ON THE NVOESSITY AND 

OB much. I am airaid, moreover, that the passage 
of teeth through aristocratic gums is not accom- 
panied by pleasurable seusations, any more than 
it is in plebeian mouths. Nor, I fear, are the 
noblest families superior to the blessings of sooth- 
ing-syrup, however subversive and revolutionary 
such an idea may be. I wonder whether a young 
duke would laugh if you prodded him a£Fectiou- 
ately with your forefinger, or whether a young 
ducness womd crow if you said.**Ketchee-ketchee'* 
to her I No, confound it, that is Nihilistic I In 
any case, though noble birth does not necessarily 
secure an immimity from 8u£Fering, there are un- 
questionable advantages attendant upon entering 
humanity by that particular portal It is a par- 
donable source of pride to be the scion of a race 
whose name has adorned the annals of your 
country, — ^if that race has left you anything to 
live on. It is delightfully romantic to inhabit the 
feudal castle of your ancestors, — ^provided the roof 
is in ffood condition, the windows shut properly, 
and the moat is not unhealthy. '* The applause 
of listening senates to command" must be a most 

Eleasant occupation, if you happen to be a speaker ^ 
esides which, you need not oother your brains 
about it at all, unless you like, for in the Lords 
there is no constituency to bring you to book, 
and perhaps turn you out, because you have not 
been present at many divisions, or have said 
*' Aye when you ought to have said ** No.'* 

Without wishing to emulate that Welsh gentle- 
man who had a painting of the entry into the 
Ark, wherein Noah was represented with a box 
under his arm inscribed, '* Papers of the House of 
JenMns," or the Irishman who said his ancestor 
had a private boat on the occasion of the Deluge, 
it is highly satisfactory to be able to trace your 
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INCONVENIENCE OF BEING BORN. ft 

forefathers back through the ages, instead of 
losing them like a needle in a haystack, a do^ 
in a fair, or your way in a short-cut through 
the Seven Dials, if you attempt to follow them 
further back than the day before yesterday. Like 
wine, families improve with age. Green and raw 
when yoimg, they acquire flavour, bouquet, a 
satin softness and a mellow tone, when they have 
been binned away under ground for a sufficient 
time. The shuader-producing acerbity of the 
recent growth becomes the grateful piquancy, the 
relishing smack, of the venerable vintage. If 
your grandfather was hanged for sheap-stealing, 
you omit to mention it, though the object of his 
enterprise was only a Iamb; but if you are the 
descendant of a robber baron, who swept off his 
neighbour's flock — rams, ewes, bell-wether, and 
all — ^you are justly proud of it ; and if he suffered 
for his method of filling the larder, you would 
rejoice to bear a gallows proper, noosed argent, 
on a field vert, for a cog-nisance, on your coach- 

Eanels. You would die for the honour of your 
ouse in its later additions, but when you come 
to talk about the foundation — well, the nature of 
the building materials does not matter ao much, 
if only they are sufficiently strong. You cannot 
expect unstained white marble there, and you 
don't imagine a fellow is going to fight for the 
reputation of an ancestor or ancestors who 
have been dead two or three hundred years. I 
dare say your remote progenitors were not a 
whit more immaculate ; but their spots were not 
80 publicly exhibited, and didn't pay. You are 
J€\p(lous. 

The natural privileges of Birth have, unfortu- 
nately, been sorely curtailed. The pleasant Droits 
de Seigneur, soccage and jambage, of pit and gal- 
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6 ON THE NECESSITY AND 

lows, are all swept away, and really, in some 
reepects, it is not worth while to be a nobleman. 
He no longer takes an interest in the maniages 
of hia tenantry, and is not necessarily invited to 
the festivities. K a servant offends him, he cannot 
hang the criminal over his castle-walls without 
offending popular prejudice, and he has to settle 
the accounts of his tradespeople by paying them 
in the ordinary way. I once was m a wine mer- 
chant's office, inquiring, I think, for a good sound 
claret— not a Gh&teau Margaux exactly — but a 
generous., full-bodied wine, with some delicacy, 
at fourteen shillings or fourteen-and-sixpence a 
dozen, when a modest gentleman, remarkably like 
the celebrated Richard Belward, entered, and 
asked meekly, almost deferentially, for the pro- 
prietor, to whom he gave, apologetically, an ex- 
tensive order. He was not nearly so imposing — 
that is, dignified — as I was ; yet he was a duke of 
a most ducal line, having in its proud rolls heroes 
almost demi-gods. I went away profoundly af- 
fected, — unutterably sad. " Ah me I " I sighed, 
" what a falling off is here 1 " His ancestor could 
have ridden up, with clank of steel and jingle of gold 
from battle-blade and bridle-chain, and shouted, 
" What ho 1 Call me this varlet vintner." Theu, 
after one of his numerous retinue had nearly bat- 
tered in the door, and while the trembling trades- 
man knelt in the mud, kissing reverentially his 
mailed foot, he would have said, if in a good 
humour, '*Hol good my knave, see that thou 
sendest me with speed a tun of sherris sack." But 
if the mighty earl's armour pinched him, or his 
noble liver were out of order, it would have b(^n, 
" Ha I slave, an I get not by curfew toll the rarest 
wine thy cellar holds, I'll crop thy caitiff ears, and 
raze thy hovel o'er thy head." But the age of 
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chivalry has passed, and the bhiest blood no longer 
foams and raves through wavward channels, but 
flows as decorously and sluggishly as the Regent's 
Canal 

^ Next to a birth of lofty lineage is being bom of 
rich, but honest (if possible^ parents. To wander 
at will o'er the gentle undulations of your many- 
acred parks, or 'neath the umbrageous shade of 
stately trees that call you lord, is sweet, — ^if sharp- 
toothed gout, lumbago fell, or keen sciatica torture 
you not To cleave the bounding billows in your 
well-found yacht is pleasant sport, — ^if you are not 
seaHsick. To own a costly stud, and see your 
arrowy racers straining each muscle, nerve, and 
tendon for the goal, is noble pastime, — if your 
trainer and jockeys let you win a race sometimea 
And with the whole world before you where to 
choose, its gorgeous palaces, its solemn temples, 
its hills, its vales, at your disposal, foreign travel 
is delicious, — if you can appreciate what you see. 
Indeed, the advantages of birth in affluence are 
too numerous to mention, — ^if you have the capa- 
city for enjoying them. This capacity should be 
sedulously cultivated. You shoiud learn to like 
good living, tasteful dressing, easy riding, luxuri- 
ous bedding. The taste should be educated to 
prefer wine and cigars of choice brands, first-class 
carriages, and good-looking companiona It is 
unfortunately true that satiety may supervene, 
but even that may be conquered. Change places 
with a poor person for a year, — you will go back 
to your old life with renewed zest, he will have 
had a twelve months' enjoyment. Repeat the 
dose, if necessary. 

On the whole, I suppose there is no doubt that 
in the theatre of life the stalls are the best place. 
The attractions of the ballet, the voices of the 
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actors, and their facial expression can be best 
appreciated from that position. Moreover, it is 
easv of access, the seats are comfortably padded, 
and it is not crowded; whereas, in the gallery> 
you have an imperfect view of the good things, a 
struggle for places, and an unhealthy atmosphere. 
When the lights are put out and the curtain falls, 
however, there is not much to choose. It does 
not matter much to the body whether its passage 
to its last home be by a walking or a carriage 
funeral 
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IT says little for the latitude of the human 
race that the world should be bo slow to 
acknowledge the obligations it is under to 
scandal-mongers. Those ingenious and indefati- 
gable persons, who are commonly regarded as the 
pests of society, are in reality its greatest bene- 
factors. They freshen the currents of conversa- 
tion, give zest and piquancy to our convivial 
meetings, spread hilarity around the dinnqr-table, 
and keep curiosity perpetually on the alert. The 
repugnance which some people feel to being 
suDJected to a process of censorious vivisection 
at the tongues of gossips and tattlers proceeds 
from intense selfishness, and deserves the re- 
probation of every generous mind. If a man 
choose to retire into a wilderness, he may easily 
enjoy immunity from adverse criticism ; but if he 
thmk fit to dwell in the midst of a civilised com- 
munity, he must take the consequences. His 
words and actions are the property of the mul- 
titudinous fellow-creatures by whom he is sur- 
rounded, who are free to put upon them whatever 
interpretation may seem to them to be the best 
suited to the philosophic requirements, or, it may 
be, the fantastic exigencies of the hour. How 
dreary and monotonous would contemporaneous 
history be, if scandal were banished from the 
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10 THE SWEETS OF SCANDAL* 

etudy of politics, elimiDated from the Parlia- 
mentary debates, and ■ forbidden to find pictorial 
expression in the cartoons of the comic press! 
If the adversaries of Mr. Gladstone were not to be 
at liberty to caricature his person, and to re- 
present him as a disgrace to humanity, and if the 
opponents of Lord Seaconsfield were not to have 
equal freedom to depict him as the most ill- 
favoured of mankind, and a monster of iniquity, 
of what avail would be the Premiership to the 
former, or the Leadership of the Opposition to 
the latter of these illustrious gentlemen ? More- 
over, it is essential to consider the salutary in- 
fluence of slander upon the morals of the com- 
monwealth. Whether in public or in private 
life, nothing can more powerfully tend to the 
discouragement of that overweening vanity which 
is the bane of all virtue, than the reflection 
that it is utterly impossible for a man to do any 
action, however noble and sublime, that may not 
be held up to general execration as a crime. 

Before proceeding further, permit me to digress 
for a moment — a thing I hate to do ; but the 
memory of the lamented William Octopus sud- 
denly arises before my sad imagination, and for 
the warning of posterity I must forthwith place a 
calamitous saying of his upon historic record. 
William, or " Billy," as he was familiarly called, 
was one of the droll celebrities of the London 
Press — a queer, clever fellow, full of strange delu- 
sions, but gifted with a dry, sententious humour, 
which an inveterate stutter only served to make 
more laughable. A rich friend, named Jones, meet- 
ing him one day in Cheapside, asked him what 
had brought him into the city. Whereupon Billy 
made answer interrogatively thus : — " D — d — did 
you ever hear t — t — tell of Jemmy Wood, of G — 
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g — ^gloucester ? " " Wood the mwer, do you mean? " 
replied Jones. " That's the m — m — ^man," rejoined 
Buly, *' He died worth half a m — m — million of 
money, and he made every p— p— p — ^penny of it 
by m — m — m — mindiag his own business. Follow 
his example, and p — p — perhaps you'll die as rich." 
So saying, Billy went away in mighty dudgeon 
Now it so happened that Mr. Jonee, from whom I 
have the anecdote, might have had it in his power 
to do Billy a signal service that day, by procuring 
for him a valuable secretaryship in the Old Jewry; 
but Billy stalked off upon his high horse, and by 
resenting a friendly interference in his affairs lost 
a splendid opportunity. Besides, he was alto- 
gether on a wrong tack. A wise man will, of 
course, take care to mind his own business ; but 
equally, of course, will he find time to mind the 
business of other people as well. It was by so 
doing, and by turnmg to good account the advan- 
tages of his experience and observation, that 
Jemmy Wood amassed a colossal fortune. Poor 
WiUiam Octopus only minded his own business — 
and that not over well — and he seldom had, to 
use his own pathetic expression, '* the p — ^p — price 
of a plate of meat." No, my friends arid friend- 
fesses, there can be no greater fallacy than the idea 
that we ought to look after our own affairs, to the 
neglect of those of our neighbours. Even the 
Pagans of old repudiated such a doctrine, as dero- 
gatory to common sense and common humanity. 
When a meddlesome personage in one of Terence's 
comedies was reproached with his interference, 
denounced as a scandal-monger, and told to 
mind his own business, he repBed, " Homo sum, 
humani nil a me alienum puto " — *' I am a man, 
and nothing that concerns mankind is without 
interest for me." No sooner had he uttered 
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these words than the house rang with the hurrahs 
and bravos of the excited audience, which, though 
composed of foreigners, denizens of conquered 
nations, and citizens of Rome, was unanimous in 
applauding the poet, who spoke with such elegance 
and simplicity the language of nature, and fear- 
lessly supported the native independence of man. 

Regarded from a purely intellectual point of 
view, no art has more remarkable claims upon 
bur admiration than that of Scandal. To be an 
accomplished scandal-monger, you must be a mas- 
ter of innuendo, and an adept in every subtle 
device of gesture and grimace. You must know 
how to regulate the haviour of your visage, the 
glances of your eye, the intonations of your voice, 
to the safe suggestion of a slander which the lips 
may not conveniently utter. With what match- 
less spirit and felicity has Swift described the 
whole race of artists in Detraction : — 

" Nor do they trust their tongues alone, 
^ut speak a language of their own ; 
Can read a Nod, a Shrug, a Look, 
Far better than a printed book ; 
Convey a Libel in a frown. 
And wink a Reputation down ; 
Or, by the tossing of the fan 
Describe the Lady and the Man.'' 

Then, again, fail not to bear in mind the heroic in- 
trepidity of the Scandal-monger. Truth is modest, 
cautious, circumspect : Scandal is audacious, reck- 
less, fiercely resolute. She has her reward in the 
grandeur and permanence of hier achievements : — 

" On eagle wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but bom and die." 

The circumstantiality of the stories told by Scandal- 
mongers, their particularity of detail, and their 
conscientious attention to the most insignificant 
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minutiBB are of inconceivable service, in giving an 
air of exact sincerity to their inventions. The 
elaborateness of their architecture is only to be 
eq^nalled by the flimsiness of its foundation. The 
wildest error, the most ridiculous misconception, 
will suffice for the basis of the superstructure. 
So imposing is the castle in its external elevation, 
who could suspect that it is built upon a cloud? 
Yet so it ever is. There is nothing m the School 
for Scandal more deliciously funny than Crabtree's 
explanation of how it came to pass that Miss Piper 
lost her lover and her character last summer at 
Tunbridge. She forfeited both most deservedly 
owing to the deafness of an old woman, who mis- 
took the meaning of an expression used by one of 
a number of ladies and gentlemen laudably engaged 
in the discussion of other people's business. The 
innocent blunder is still received with as much 
gusto as ever, and never fails to set the house in 
^ roar, 

A remarkable parallel for Crab tree's snow-ball 
story is to be found in the writings of an old 
essayist, who has left us an amusing description 
of the progressive development of a benevolent 
lie, as it pursues its curious and cumulative 
progress through a row of houses : — " My friend 
advised me, if ever I took a house in a terrace a 
little way out of town, to be very careful that it 
was the centre one,— at least, if I had any regard 
for my reputation. For I must be well aware a 
story never loses by telling ; and consequently, if 
I lived in the middle of a row of houses, it was 
very clear that the tales which might be circulated 
to my prejudice would only have half the distance 
to travel on either side of me, and therefore could 
only be half as bad by the time they got down to 
the bottom of the terrace, as the tales that might 
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be circulated by the wretched individuals who had 
the misfortune to live at the two ends of it, so 
that I should be certain to have twice as good a 
character in the neighbourhood as they. had. For 
instance, I was informed of a lamentable case that 
actually occurred a short time since. The servant 
at No. 1 told the servant at No. 2 that her master 
expected his old friends, the Bayleys, to pay him 
a visit shortly ; and No. 2 told No. 3 that No. 1 
expected to have the Bayleys in the house every 
day ; and No. 3 told No. 4 that it was all up with 
No. 1, for they couldn't keep the bailiffs out ; 
whereupon No. 4 told No. 5 that the officers were 
after No. 1, and that it was as much as he could 
do to prevent himself being taken in execution, 
and that it was nearly killing his poor, dear wife; 
and so it went on increasing and mcreasin^ until 
it got to No. 32, who confidently assured the lasjt 
house, No. 33, that the Bow Street officers had 
taken up the gentleman who lived at No. 1 for 
killing his poor, dear wife with arsenic, and that it 
was confidently hoped and expected that he would 
be hanged." A moment's consideration will, there* 
fore, suffice to show what a powerful element in 
our social system is scandal, what piquant sensa^ 
tions it originates, what delightful excitements it 
creates, and how it keeps fancy on the qui vive^ 
and sets the blood dancing in our veins. 

The child-like propensity to accept Dogmas, if 
only announced with sufficient confidence, is one 
of the most difficult forms of delusion that the 
social examiner has to deal with; and Error is 
never so likely to obtain a situation and prove a 
dangerous servant as when it comes recommended 
by a written character from its last place, instead 
of allowing you to make personal inquiries as to 
its qualifications. It is a well-known fact, that a 
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cook bearing the most tremendous testimonials, 
and armed with the deadliest diplomas, was com* 
pletely routed by the grandly simple question — 
" Can you cook a potato ? " And in a similar way, 
many a Goliath-like fiction will succumb to a small 
pebble of truth. So, when anybody loftily asserts, 
" You should not concern yourself with the aflFairs 
of others," I ask, *'Why not? It is the most 
natural, most graceful, most generous, most Chris* 
tian-like thing to do." 

It is nothing to the purpose to object that 
scandal may cause pain to the person against 
whom it is directed. It need not do so. A man 
of well-regulated mind and amiable disposition 
will rejoice to think that any sayings and doings 
of his have been so perverted as to contribute to 
the general enjovment of society. What need he 
care, so long as his conscience is unclouded ? The 
best and greatest men that have ever lived have 
been slandered and calumniated, and they accepted 
the slanders and calumnies as tributes to their 
own worth. Know we not that envy doth merit 
like its shade pursue, and that like the shade, it 
proves the substance true? Wrote Pope to 
Addison : — " To be uncensured and to be obscure 
are the same thing. I congratulate you upon 
having your share in that which all the great and 
good men that ever existed have had their part of 
-—envy and calumny." From Pope and Addison 
to the reader's obedient servant, the transition is 
easy and natural All manner of wild scandals 
have been circulated respecting the afflicted author 
of this essay. It has been even alleged against 
him that he is a married man, and has children. 
What cares the Afflicted for such rumours I 
He will not say that he knows better. Alack- 
a-day I — ^he knows worse. He is well aware that 
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his is a case of " no such luck." But he recks not. 
He willingly delivers himself over to the scandal- 
mongers, to he dealt with according to their 
pleasure. Full well he knows that to the gener- 
ality of his fellow-creatures scandal is even as salt 
to their egg. lemon to their whitebait, the " violet " 
to their beef-steak. 

Yet strange, if not sad, to say, there are persons 
who detest scandal, and hold the whole brood of 

gossips, tatlers, and tale-bearers in abhorrence* 
>ne of the ablest and most cultiyated men I have 
ever known, systematically turns a deaf ear to 
detraction, pooh-poohs all censorious stories, and 
does not hesitate to pull up the guests at his table 
in their headlong career wnen he finds them pick*^ 
ing absent people to pieces. He hopes and thinks 
the best of everybody, and takes for his .favourite 
maxim these words of a forgotten poet— 

j *' Believe not each aspersing word, 

As most weak persons do ; ^ 

But still belieye that story false 
That ought not to be true.'* 

, In thus thinking and acting, my friend may 
.perhaps be a philanthropist according to his own 

Eeculiar ideas of philanthropy, but most assuredly 
e is not a philosopher in any legitimate sense of 
•the word. 
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|HEN the blinding summer sun is turned off 
at the main — the western main — ^and the 
milder radiance of the succeeding orb 
enables you to dispense with your trusty um- 
brella ; when the langourous air no longer hangs 
heavy in the sapphire sky, but a bracing breeze 
from the steel-grey dome freshens the ruddy cur- 
rent in your veins ; when the leaves are aglow 
with scarlet and orange, and fluttering softly 
down, spread a crisp and comely carpet for your 
wandering feet in woodland ways, — ^why, why, 
you had better, at that romantic moment put on 
your chest-protector, order a ton of Wallsend, and 
tell your housekeeper to place another blanket on 
your bed. 

I had no intention of saying anything of that 
ignoble sort when I began this deHghtfiil essay ; 
but how should any one be expected to pile up 
antitheses to a telling climax in a year from which 
the seasons have been omitted, and where there 
has been no change in its immutability? How 
can a man, or better still, a woman, be sweetly 
poetical about " the com that bending greets the 
reaper," when there is not such a thing as a har- 
vest anywhere about ? How is it possible to be 
fervently eloquent about the merry maids that 
pluck tne golden hop, when there is not much 

B 
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more than a hop a-piece for maid, wife, and 
widow? It would Be ridicnlons to strike the 
sounding harp to the luscious clusters of the regal 
vine for the benefit of the p^jylloxera, who have 
eaten them all up ? Do be reasonable, — ^Ask me 
not, Oh ask me not I to sing the song of rapture 
anent the rosy apple, when I saw advertised in a 
shop window last evening, '* Ribston pippins, two- 
pence each." I have not been well smce. 

It were of no use to turn in the direction of 
field-sports for either comfort or inspiration. A 
partridge, a pheasant^ or a ^ouse is, mdeed, rara 
avis in terris. As for the foxes, it would be no 
great wonder if they were to grow sulky, and 
commit suicide, rather than fulfil their natural 
functions of affording entertainment to man and 
beast. There is no consolation in the thought 
that all these necessaries may be supplied from 
other sources, or by artificial means. You cannot 
get enthusiastic over the corn or the hops of the 
alien. The apple of the stranger awakens no 
tenderness in your breast. A Bacchanalian ode 
to a beverage concocted of chemicals would lack 
spontaneity and fervour. Nor would mechanical 
vulpine or omothological objects of the chase stir 
the pulses of true sportsmen. There is nothing 
for our woes but resignation. Mother Earth has 
been a cruel step-dame to us, — nay, a baby-farmer 
who starves us ; but we must submit, in the fond 
hope that our distress and our abuse of her com- 
bined may arouse better feelings in her sterile 
bosom. 

However, though three-quarters of the year 
should fail us, we know we are quite sure about 
the fourth. There is no cause for fear that we 
should be deprived of the winter. Spring may 
neglect to come up smiling to time ; Summer may 
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be conspicuous by its absence ; Autumn may con- 
ceal itself; but Winter never forgets to come, — 
not always, perhaps, in the same garb, but recog- 
nisable through every disguise, and faithful when 
all else is false. It is nice to know that there is 
something that you can depend on in the matter of 
climate. How wearily we waited for the Summer I 
How loth we were to give it up ! Indeed, we 
always do, we always are. Will the Spring never 

So ? How long it seems till I shall be a man I 
[as the summer gone? It cannot be, dear 
heavens, it cannot be that I am getting old I 
Friend of my soul, the table-land of maturity is 
not a dead-level, though it may appear so. There is 
a gentle gradient all through it, long before you 
come to the steep incline at the end. I do not 
know whether it is autumn with you vet. Some 
of your leaves have fallen. I notice that many of 
those left have changed colour. "Ohl that is 
nothing. My hair has been thin ever since a 
severe illness I had ; and I began to turn ffrey at 
twenty-five. That ^rl almost broke my neart." 
" You have increased m size about the lower part 
of the waistcoat." " Yes, I don't take enough exer- 
cise, I know.*' "Oh I youVe given up cricket, 
then ?'* " Well, really 1 have not the time ; but I 
could drive a ball or save a run, I believe, as well 
as ever I could." ** I dare say, but how dull your 
boots look I Haven't they been polished?" "Oh, 
that's the nature of them, my dear fellow ; they're 
buckskin, as soft and easy to your feet as stock- 
ings." " Ah I you used to be rather * natty' about 
the extremities once." '* Yes, that's right enough, 
but I go in for comfort now, my boy." 

Then the autumn has indeed commenced. When 
a man refuses invitations, cannot be dragged away 
from his fireside, and shows a partiahty for a 
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dressing-gown and slippers, it is suspicious. When 
he objects to be kept out of bed beyond a fixed 
time, it is ominous. When he expects people to 
come and see him, without his feehng the slightest 
obligation to visit them, his condition is obvious. 
Upon the autumnal period supervenes a disposition 
to compare the relative values of the game and 
the candle. Is it worth while? "What is the 
good of it ? " you ask, and you find it is infinitely 
better to bear the ills you have than fly to others 
that you know not of. There is a disinclination 
to read new books. A newspaper that epitomises 
all that is stirring suffices, and a select circle of 
old writers affords all the literary exercise re- 
quired. The theatre loses much of its attractive- 
ness. You like to know what pieces are produced, 
and they remind you of something seen before, 
incomparably better. A visit to the play entails 
all sorts of pains and penalties. It interferes with 
your dinner and your bed. Moreover, most of the 
actors you admired are dead, and you don't see 
any others worthy to take their place. 

It is astonishing, indeed, how many people that 
you knew are dead. Why, nobody ever seemed to 
die at one time of your life, but now, — alas 1 alas ! 
A tendency to speak oracularly manifests itself 
Reminiscences, rather than anticipations, form the 
staple of conversation. You are falling into your 
** anec-dotage." The behaviour of young people 
seems utterly inexplicable. They were so different 
in your salad days. A sure sign this that you are 
becoming an old fogey. When you begin to tell 
a good story, your friends are apt to observe, " Oh 
yes, to be sure. I think you mentioned that be- 
fore," — ^which is not encouraging. If a young 
lady favours you with a kind glance (they some- 
times do so to octogenarians), you think, "Ah, 
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there was a time when, — but it's too late. I don't 
care about charity. Go play your pretty tricks, 
miss, on that young man with the moustache of 
one colour, not on this patient grizzle." 

The Fall of the Leaf of life generally supplies a 
pretty accurate idea of the richness or the poverty 
of the crops, — usually the latter. The tiller of the 
soil, whatever its nature be, arrives at the conclu- 
sion that he will not exactly revolutionise the 
world, as he had some idea of doing when he was 
still a young citizen of it. He has left the attempt 
too long untried. He will not disturb the laurels 
of Shakespere now, nor dim the glory of Michael 
Angelo. The lustre of Newton's name will not be 
obscured by him, nor the star of Napoleon's fame 
be overshadowed. He might have done it; but 
on the whole, he thinks it as well not to do it, at 
this hour of the day. There is, besides, another 
harvest to be reaped, — the fruition of that proHfic 
cereal, ** wild oats," which is positively embarrass- 
ing in its productiveness. That seed which was 
sown when you heard the chimes at midnight, 
which was so copiously irrigated from tumblers, 
which was sanctified by song (principally chorus), 
and sweetened with smiles, and all that sort of 
thing, has sprouted freely, and must be gathered 
into the garner — ^your body. Some of it will 
settle in your joints, some will find a haven in 
your muscles, yout chest will receive a portion, 
your digestive apparatus will entertain another, it 
shall nestle amid your nerves, and make for it- 
self a home in your lumbar regions. The remem- 
brance of those mad and merry days shall never 
die. No more shall their consequences. In the 
weary watches of the night, your great toe will 
gently jog your memory. Your liver will lift up 
its plaintive voice, lest you forget ; your gastric 
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juice will stir your sleej) with whispered dreams. 
During the autumnal period of existence, not only- 
do we lose our leaves, but our fruit frequently dis- 
appears. Some falls untimely, A rosy — alas I too 
rosy — pendant from the parent tree, whose grow- 
ing ripeness we have rejoiced in and watched with 
wistftil hope, withers, stung by some evil blight, 
smitten by some bitter blast, and drops down to 
the earth, — down to the chilly clay of the grave. 
Another is plucked from the branch by a young 
jackanapes who has scaled our garden wall in the 
most barefaced manner, or some young minx who 
has crept into the orchard of our heart with the 
most innocent air in the world, and presently, lo 
and behold I they produce a blossom of their own 
for us to admire. And so the world wags, even 
though we cease to be waggish. 

There are two ways of receiving the pathetic 
season known as the Fall of the Leaf. The head 
may be bowed meekly beneath the snows and 
storms of time, the slippers and dressing-gown 
may be assumed humbly, the twinges accepted 
patiently. The rowing club may be resigned, the 
mtoxicating waltz may soimd its seductive strains 
in vain, baggy boots may cease to trouble, the last 
train never be lost with airy abandon. Acute criti- 
cism, rather than blind admiration, of the gentler 
sex may supervene, and taper waists, well-turned 
arms, and all such vanities be regarded with cold 
indiflference. The reign of the respirator, the cork 
sole, and the pill may be recognised with meek 
loyalty. Or, on the other hand, an attitude of 
defiance is possible and frequent. War to the 
knife I Come, hair-dye, to the rescue I come, the 
•* Reviver I '* come false teeth and magical cosme- 
tics I The hero may shout, *' Come, Mrs. Allen I 
trusty Rowland, come. Defend me against mine 
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enemy 1 Let my locks a^in be ruddy, or of ebon 
hue. Cover me this shining, sterile plain with 
curly locks again. Ho I valiant dentist, bring me 
of your best — ^your white incisors and your molars 
strong. To vour mystery, Tailor I Keduce this 
vast circumference; pad out this hollow chest; 
let the muscles of the gladiator appear upon these 
shoulders, the curve of youth be in this back I 
Ah I good St. Crispin, help me at my need. Give 
me your tightest stioe, of glossv sheen and slight- 
est sole I Talk not to me of corns, nor of the 
baleful bunion prate. Hark, maiden, to the merry 
strains I The dance invites. Come, let us crush 
beneath our flying feet old cankered care and 
craven fear I** " Thank you, sir, I am engaged I " 
Out upon this modem age I It takes a man all 
his time to keep abreast of the youthftd throng. 
Now, in the last century we had a chance. When 
men shaved their faces, nay, their heads, and all 
wore the discreet wiff, the fingers of Time had 
nothing to catch hold of. With a little care, you 
might preserve an appearance of youth to a reason- 
able age ; but in these latter days, these wigless, 
whiskered days, a gentleman's toilette is a serious, 
solemn task. I would not for the world cast a 
stigma on the scientific achievements of the period. 
Artificial coverings for the head are masterpieces 
of art, but the difficulty is how to assume one with 
a reasonable prospect of success. If you appear 
one day with scanty locks, the next with oushy 
curls, it looks suspicious, to say the least. You 
cannot break it gently to people a curl at a time. 
To drag a wisp of hair fi-om the region of the ear, 
and plaster it over the summit of the cranium, is 
seldom satisfactory. The effect is streaky. As 
an attempt at illusion, it is insulting to the be- 
holder and demoralising to the wearer, for he needs 
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must know that his artifice is vain. With regard 
to hair-dye, it must sadly be confessed that it is 
not worthy the age of the telephone and the pho- 
nograph. Indeed, it appears that the inventors 
are npon a wrong track. It should unquestionably 
come from the inside. 

The autumnal period of life, however, rightly 
considered, is not without its compensations. You 
have generally got over your illusions, and are not 
quite so likely to make a foolish person of your-* 
self You do not consider yourself bound so 
thoroughly to sacrifice your own wishes to those 
of other people, as was your wont in the days of 
your youth. You see that such weakness is absurd 
and harmful, and you can calculate with absolute 
certainty that you have got over three-fourths of 
your greatest trouble and anxiety — Life. 
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U^N returning to town after a brief Boioum in 
LBHI some sequestered spot far from the mad- 
ding crowd, nothing strikes you more 
forcibly than the contrast between the tranquillity 
of the country and the pother of London. If you 
are, unluckily for yourself and your friends, of a 
poetic temperament and prone to the folly of writ- 
mg original verse or parodying that of other people, 
it is ten to one that as you stroll from Channg 
Cross to Fenchurch Street you will pause pen- 
sively every now and then, and, striking an atti- 
tude at a crossing, burst forth into some such 
utterance as this — 

" What are the wild wheels saying, 
Rumbling the streets along, 
All my fine feelings flaying 
With their uproarious song ? " 

The row in the streets is something appalling, 
and the most irritating thought about it is that it 
might be in a great measure prevented, or at all 
events assuaged, if we would but set about the 
task in a resolute manner. But we won't. Fully 
one-half the noises of London might be hushed ; 
and it is not in words to say how much more com- 
fortable and enjoyable our lives would be made in 
consequence. It is dreadful to think what we 
suffer in the course of the year by reason of the 
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granite pavement alone. We had need to be made 
of the like material to endure it with impunity. 
The wear and tear of " tissue," as physiologists call 
it, to us who have hourly experience of its thun- 
dering row and its terrific jolting must be as in- 
jurious to health as it is ruinous to peace. It 
splits our ears, it shakes our bones in their sdckets 
and our teeth in our heads, it shatters om* nervous 
systems, and it plays the mischief with what senti- 
mental novelists delight to call 5* the noblest feel- 
ings of our nature." As for conversation in the 
civilised sense of the word, it is out of the question 
when you walk through a street paved with 
granite. You must bellow like Stentor if you 
would shout down the combined clatter of omni- 
buses, cabs, and vans in what Mr. Tennyson too 
truly describes as " roaring Temple Bar." John 
Gay, apostrophising London by tne fanciful title 
of "Augusta," one hundred years ago, makes 
pointed allusion to the roughness and noisiness of 
her thoroughfares — 

" To pave thy streets and smooth thy l)roken ways 
Earth from her womb a flinty tribute pays. 
For thee the sturdy paver thumps the ground, 
Whilst every stroke his labVing lungs resound." 

During the century that has elapsed since the 
penning of these lines very Kttle has been done to 
tranquilise the great metropolis. True, a few 
streets have been asphalted, and a fewer still have 
been paved with wood ; but stone is still the main 
material of pavement, and still as of yore the dis- 
mal " Ogh I " of the sturdy paver wielding his 
Eonderous hammer — an implement that would 
ave disgraced the middle ages — shocks our out- 
raged ears. 

Walking the other day through the Strand, on 
my way from Trafalgar Square to Farringdon 
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Street, I was bothered, bewildered, and distracted 
by such a conflict of inharmonious noises as has 
probably never been found upon earth elsewhere 
than in London since the building of the Tower of 
Babel. Some maniac who died years ago — alas I 
that he should have ever lived — left a leg of 
mutton and trimmings (so the Cocknies are led to 
believe) to ensure the ringing of the bells of the 
Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields at a stated hour 
every Friday evening till the last syllable of re- 
corded time. The bells were, accordingly, swing- 
ing uproarious from the chm-ch tower as I set out 
from Morley's Hotel ; and what a fearful row they 
made to be sure I At the Lowther Arcade a 
wretched woman was grinding a barrel organ for 
the torture not only of the passers-by, but still 
more for that of her own child, a little animal 
about two years old, every nerve and fibre of 
whose tiny frame must have vibrated, and whose 
brain must have been well nigh convulsed by the 
discord emitted from the instrument upon which 
it lay, poor infant, as upon a bed. At the comer 
of Agar Street a fellow was playing upon that 
newest engine of agony, the mitrailleuse piano; 
in front of the Adelphi Theatre, three men, stand- 
ing in a row, were blowing brazen horns of some 
sort, wherewith they made the hoarsest, most dis- 
cordant noise imaginable ; near Somerset House, 
but on the opposite side of the road, a girl was 
playing on the cornopean ; a few yards farther on 
a fellow was filing a saw ; in Essex Street there 
was a Punch-and-Judy show ; and all this while 
countless vehicles were rumbling uproariously over 
the granite pavement. Why, it was enough to 
drive the devil mad, " Coaches roll, carts shake 
the ground, and all the streets with passing cries 
resoimd." 
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, Have you ever stood upon the Holbom Viaduct 
of an afternoon ? If not, don't. What with the roar 
of cab and 'bus ; the heavy artillery of Pickford and 
railway vans, the vibration of the bridge; the tan- 
talising expression of the figure of " Commerce," 
with her hands full of coins which you may not 
touch ; and the ridiculous proceeding of Prince 
Albert iu taking off his hat to the Viaduct as if it 
were a lady ; there is at that particular place such 
a combination of horrors as you had better not 
encounter if you have any regard for your bodily 
health or your peace of mind. Nor do matters 
mend if you strike out of the great city arteries 
into the capillaries. In the City Road, the New 
North Road, and the whole route from Westminster 
to Brixton, the bells of the tram-cars aggravate 
the noise-nuisance to an intolerable degree, to say 
nothing of the injury which the cars in question 
do to the roads, and to the ** traps" of various 
kinds other than tram-cars plying thereon. You 
fly for refuge to the railways — out of the frying- 
pan into the fire I The shriek of the locomotive 
runs through your spine like a knife ; and the row 
the railway porters make in slamming the doors of 
the carriages is simply inhuman. 

The line being blocked we came to a stand-still 
for a few minutes yesterday at a station on the 
Undergroimd Railway. **Sir," said I, with a 
suavity all my own, to one of the porters, a gentle- 
man in corduroy, who had shut the door with even 
more than ordinary fury, " I wish you would do 
your spiriting a little more gently. You frighten 
the life out of me. You might shut the door quite 
as effectually with half that noise." " Oh I my eye 
«iid my elbow I" replied that haughty young porter. 
" Sir," said I, with unruffled dignity, ** I made no 
reference either to your eye or your elbow ; though 
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I should be well pleased if the former were more 
vigilant and the latter less vigorous ; but permit* 
me to assure you that you are more noisy than the 
occasion warrants. Why not imitate the motion 
of the spheres?*' ** I know nothing about them," 
he rejoined. " Have you ever read Bacon's Natural 
Philosophy f " I ventured to inquire. No I not he. 
He had never heard of it. " Well then," quoth I, 
" allow me to inform you of what Lord Bacon says 
on the subject of a placid demeanour: 'Great 
motions in nature pass without sound or noise. 
The heavens turn about in a most rapid motion 
without noise, to us perceived; though in some 
dreams they have been said to make an excellent 
music' Now, my young friend, do let me implore 
you to emulate the gentle and melodious example 
of nature, and to shut the doors quietly for the 
future." What do you suppose was his answer? 
*' Go 1 put your head in a oag I " Yes, that was 
what the haughty young porter made answer. I 
was very angry, and threatened to report him ; but 
on second thoughts I won't. Instead of reporting 
him I will take his advice. " Fas est et ab hoste 
doceri." The next time I travel from Moorgate 
Street to Edgware Road by rail, I will put my 
head in a bag, and I daresay I shall not suffer half 
so severely from the shrieking of the engine orjthe 
slamming of the door. The experiment is at all 
events worth making ; and in the interest of hu- 
manity I will make it. 

Many of the noises which were wont to invade 
the repose of our forefathers have disappeared, 
only, however, to be succeeded in some cases by 
others of a more clamorous character. The guar- 
dians of the night no longer cry out the hour. If 
you were to ask a Bobby to smg forth the time 
o'night under your window he would probably re- 
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^ard you as a luDatic, and treat you accordingly. 
Anyhow he would not do it unless you were to 
maKe it well worth his while to comply with your 
request. Most of the time-honourea London cries 
have disappeared never to return; but in their 
places we have noises most unmusical, most melan- 
choly. In summer time we have the cater- wailing of 
" Ornaments for your fire-screen I '' and worse still, 
the wofiil wail of Irishmen tearfully exclaiming, 
*' Oranges I — Orenigees I " than which a more exe- 
crable noise never fell upon the human tympanum. 
The ballad-singers have all but vanished, but we 
are little the better for their departure, as in their 
room come hordes of so-called " musicians,** whose 
blatant row is equallv fatal to business and enjoy- 
ment. The man who could derive satisfaction 
from the grinding of an organ or the performances 
of a street band, must know as much of music as 
a cow knows of making a curtsey, and would 
probably derive pleasure from the passing of his 
wet fingers over a pane of ^lass, the rolling of a 
wheel upon a dry axle, or Sie turning of a door 
upon a rusty hinge. 

Our fathers were free from the fell persecution 
of street music, but we are happily exempt from 
what must have been a bitter annoyance to them, 
the swinging to and fi"o of the sign-boards in front 
of the shops, — a clamour which used to be regarded 
as an omen of ill weather, — 

" But when the swinging signs your ears offend 
With creHking noise, then rainy floods impend, 
Soon shall the kennel swell with rapid streams, 
And rush in muddy torrents to the Thames." 

How dreadfol must that noise of swinging signs 
have been on stormy nights in mid-winter, more 
particularly in cases where the shopkeeper had 
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neglected to keep the agn well oiled It tums 
one's teeth of an edge to think of it. But **th' 
inaudible and noiseless foot of Time," as WiUiam 
happily phrases it, has kicked both the sign-boards 
of tradesmen and the snoring-boxes of watchmen 
into the waters of Lethe, and there is little now 
left to disturb the dreams of slumbering Cocknies^ 
unless it be the mad career of the fire-engines 
tearing along the street at a furious pace, the 
white horses galloping for their dear uves, and 
the firemen in their brazen helmets shouting to the 
passengers to clear the way, — ^a turbulent, up- 
roarious spectacle, yet not without a dash of the 
picturesque. 

But if we are rather more peacefdl than our sires 
by night, we are in no better case, but rather in 
much worse, by day, the traffic in the streets being 
now much greater and far more sonorous than in 
their time. To say no more about stone pavement 
or street music, it is really shocking to tnink how 
much noise there is that might be prevented. 
Why will the London boys keep everlastingly 
whistling! There is no city in tne world where 
the boys in the street whistle so loudly and so 
badly as London. I wish they wouldn't. J£ they 
only knew what annoyance they caused me, I am 
sure they wouldn't. They are everlastingly at it, 
though it is not one boy in a hundred who has either 
an ear or a lip for whistling. And the worst of it is 
that they all nave a run upon the same tune, so that 
for weeks together one nears nothing else but a 
barbarous outrage upon the one air, — the song of 
the Gens d'arraes in Genevieve de Brabant^ or the 
" Marsellaise," or the "Conspirators' Chorus," or 
that thrice-accursed timepiece, " My Grandfather's 
Clock," as the case may be. Again I say — ^and let it 
be conclusive of the matter — ^I wish they wouldn't. 
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People who deal in the liquor that passes for 
*' milk " should learn how to pronounce the word 
if they won't sell the thing; and the vendors of 
cat's-meat, who now shout out something that 
makes human beings shudder, however it ma^ 
please the cats, should be made to mend their 
speech, and not emulate the midnight utterances 
of the animals to whose appetites they administer. 
In gentlemen's houses, conducted as thev should 
be, and in west-end clubs of the first class, the 
servants tread noiselessly as though they were 
walking upon velvet and do your oehests most 
peacefully, but in private houses of inferior ** ton,'* 
and in the generality of taverns and coflFee-houses, 
the servants knock about the china and glass as 
though they were skittles, and appear to think 
that work is inseparable from row. Nor is it 
domestics only who oiBFend against the peace which 
should prevail in good society. What can be 
more unoecoming than the strife of tongues at a 
dinner-table as though each guest were seeking 
to talk down the other. Table-talk should run in 
a bright, smooth, silvery current, not in a foaming, 
boisterous tide. Then again there are people 
who, whether in public or private, appear to re- 
gard their noses as trumpets, and play upon them 
accordingly. This is intolerable. How dares any 
man to pull out his pocket-handkerchief like a 
banner, and use it with such uproar that I start 
affrighted from my seat, and fancy that Prince 
Bismarck has landed with an invading army, and 
is summoning me to surrender ? How dares any 
man, I repeat, thus to terrify and torture me? I 
was readmg a day or two ago in the British 
Museum. You might have heard a feather drop, 
so profound was the silence, when suddenly the 
man next me played a solo upon his nose, which 
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rang through the dome for all the world like the 
flourish of a bugle. " Sir," said I to the performer,* 
"you appear to be a military man. Is that the 
* Assembly ? ' or is it the * Retreat ? ' What are we 
to dor' "Thunder and turf, sir," quoth he, *'! 
suppose a man may blow his nose without asking 
your permission." " Of a certainty," I replied, 
" but no one has a right to make his nose an in- 
strument of torture to his fellow-creatures." He 
seemed to be of a different opinion, so there the 
conversation dropped, for I hate to argue with any 
man. Only I thought to myself how very wise 
those Spanish innkeepers were who in the olden 
time used to make " ruido " an item in their bills, 
charging their guests for the noise they made. 

Revolving the matter in the innermost recesses 
of my so-called " mind," and bringing to the con- 
sideration of it all the thought and research at 
my command (not much, to be sure), I have 
arrived at the conclusion that mothers are 
answerable for not a little of the unnecessary 
noises which so fatally disturb the repose and im- 
pair the dignity of human life. Long before a 
child reaches that mysterious age when it begins 
to *' take notice," it is supplied with artificial and 
altogether superfluous appliances for kicking up 
a row. It has first a rattle, then a squeaking 
trumpet, then a drum, as though to teach it from 
the earliest dawn of life that the end and aim of 
human existence is the making a noise in the 
world. " I have seen a monkey," says Dean Swift, 
" overthrow all the dishes and plates in a kitchen 
merely for the pleasure of seeing them tumble, and 
hearing the clatter they made in their fall." That 
is all well enough for a monkey ; but, surely, man 
born of woman — or however otherwise descended 
— should know better. I protest that if I were 

C 
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^a mother I would as soon think of giving my 
*baby a loaded revolver as a coral and bells. 
When the streets are all paved with wood ; when 
no other than anthracite coal, consuming its own 
smoke, is burnt in the grates ; when nose-trumpets 
are forbidden by law, when whistling boys are 
birched, when the Thames is embanked with silent 
highways from Chelsea to Millwall and from Bat- 
tersea to Greenwich, and when mothers perceive 
the wisdom of inculcating in their oflGspring the 
grand lesson of making as little noise as they pos- 
sibly can in the course of their earthly career, 
then, and not till then, will the London Row dis- 
appear, and London become a pleasant place to 
live in. 
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[ESPITE the unanimous decision of all the 
ecclesiastical and legal luminaries in the 
cau%e cSlebre temp. Henry VIII., quoted by 
Tristram Shandy, gent., affirming that the Duchess 
of Suffolk was not of kin to her son, the vulgar 
idea still remains that there is some sort of rela- 
tionship between a mother and her child It is 
not worth while to rejjroduce the arguments which 
show the fallacy of this common belief They may 
be found in the writings of the author before men- 
tioned. Moreover, their subtlety and depth would 
probably render them inoperative with the majo- 
rity, and even if they were successful in combating 
the popular delusion of maternal consanguinity with 
offspring, great injury might be done thereby to 
domestic harmony, and the tenderest family ties 
be loosened. Although, from their carelessness 
upon vital questions of the sort, babies would not 
necessarily *' strike " for higher nourishment, they 
might become much more difficult to get to sleep, 
supposing that to be possible ; or they might refuse, 
even more energetically than at present, to observe 
silence when required, if they became aware that it 
was no longer a matter of duty to obey. Little 
boys would undoubtedly be sometimes naughty. 
Even little girls would fail now and then to do as 
they were bid; while more expanded children 
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might certainly become undutiful, if, through their 
literary organs, they should be made aware of the 
fact that they were not related to their mammas. 
Nor could mothers be expected to take the same 
interest in their infante, when it was proved to 
their satisfaction that there was no affinity between 
them ; so there would be suffering all round. 

For these reasons, it will be best to leave the 
question of consanguinity in abeyance, and take 
our mothers as we find them, and no doubt they 
will do the same by us. I think we cannot do 
better. In spite of the advance of science, no 
efficient substitute for a mother has yet been dis- 
covered; and — Romulus and Remus, Peter the wild 
boy, Casper Hauser, and the young gentleman 
recently observed in India, forming part of a bear's 
interesting family circle notwithstanding — ^it cer- 
tainly appears that natural nutriment, bread and 
milk, marmalade, light puddings, Saturday night 
baths, and clean pinafores are preferable even to 
the unquestionable luxuries of a wolf-nurse, run- 
ning about on all-fours, eating raw flesh and 
uncooked vegetables, and appearing in public 
in full undress. Let it be understood at once 
that no opinion is here implied that it is more 
desirable to be a man than to be a wolf or a bear 
— a very doubtful point — ^but only that, upon the 
whole, human guidance is better while you are 
under a mother's control. After that time, it is 
another matter. Of all the animals, man is most 
dependent upon maternal offices. When first in- 
troduced into Society, he is, I believe, destitute of 
feathers, or fur, or scales, or a shell, and requires, 
in order to keep him together, and prevent his 
catching cold, etc., a quantity of artificial coverings 
that I am unable to enumerate, o^ang to a certain 
mystery observed in their preparation — a sort of 
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"doing good by stealth, and blushing to find it 
fame," as it were ; but he appears to shrink a good 
deal after a little time has elapsed, for his gar- 
ments are no longer required of their original 
longitude. He is utterly unable to get his own 
living, or procure the simplest necessities of life ; 
nor does he know the use of his arms or legs, for, 
not being a self-supporting institution, his attempts 
to get his fists and feet into his mouth are ob- 
viously the result of ignorance or misapprehension. 
Being slow in acquiring the language of the land 
he is visiting, and unskilled in pantomimic actions, 
he is incapable of expressing his wishes with 
fluency or clearness. Of a melancholy tempera- 
ment, he is easily moved to tears, particularly by 
a pin, and, reckless of consequences, never ap- 
parently makes the slightest attempt to govern 
his temper. 

Many other animals are able to shift for them- 
selves immediately after their dibut Young cro- 
codiles scuttle off into the water directly they are 
hatched, chickens begin to pick up their own 
living without serving a long apprenticeship, and 
every creature is able to assert its independence 
comparatively early in its existence ; but it takes 
years before a baby can set up in business on his 
own account, without becoming bankrupt at once, 
and being unable to pay twopence in the pound. 
During this long period of helplessness, it is the 
mother who has to supply the deficiencies, help 
the incapacity, screen tbe faults, and discover the 
beauties of the article, and this she does with in- 
finite patience, unlimited tenderness, and powers 
of imagination of the highest order. No other 
living thing presents such unpleasant features, 
physical and moral, in its initial stage, as the 
human animal It is rapacious to gluttony ; it is 
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ferocious ; it is destitute of politeness ; it is utterly 
regardless of the feelings of others, ungrateful to 
the last degree, and profoundly hypocritical, while 
its personal appearance is simply absurd. These 
assertions will provoke a storm, a hurricane, a tor- 
nado of denial, 1 know, but if examined dispassion- 
ately, they will be found to err rather on the side 
of mercy. No frightfdl example of a teetotal lec- 
ture could afford more conclusive proof of intem- 
gerance than are furnished by an average baby. 
Ian anything exhibit greater ferocity than his 
howl? Is not his indecorum obvious? As for 
being " naked and not ashamed," why, that is mild 
by comparison. Say " unapparelled" and kicking up 
his heels with delight, — ^undraped and chuckling 
with gross effrontery. As to his selfishness and in- 
gratitude, they are glaringly apparent. You may 
have a splitting headache, but if he wants to 
scream, it will make no difference whatever to his 
performance ; and ^ou know he will claw your eyes 
or tear your hair the moment his wants are 
satisfied. His hypocrisy is equally patent, for 
in the majority of instances, when he sobs and 
cries in the most piteous way, pretending most 
acute suffering, it is only done to procure notice, 
obtain sympathy, and get petted and made a fdss 
with. 

And woman, the gentlest, the most loving, 
trusting, and delicate of beings, will condone — 
yea, admire — all these horrible immoralities, if she 
IS only a mother. But it is only as a mother that 
she displays this angelic benignitv. Does it come 
within the scope of the most athletic imagination 
to conceive the possibility of a woman tolerating 
in the father of her child such proceedings as she 
not only tolerates, but even approves, in the child 
itself? The thing is not to be thought of. What 
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would happen, my good sir, if you were to behave 
in the infantile manner to the beloved of your soul, 
the partner of your life-business ? Suppose you 
were to come home, having plainly partaken too 
freely of the pleasures of the table? Imagine 
yourself yelling and stamping with rage on the 
domestic hearth 1 Picture yourself forgetting 
your courtesy and refinement, and rolling about 
ecstatically on the best brussels I Consider your 
being flagrantly regardless of your wife's wishes, 
and coldly oblivious of her kindness I Would 
that estimable lady take you to her bosom, soothe 
your troubled spirit, kiss away your petulant tears, 
and lull you to sweet repose I You shudder and 
turn pale, I obser^'^e. You evidently think she 
would not. It is the maternal sentiment alone 
that can give the supreme devotion, the unweary- 
ing vigilance, the illimitable patience, with which 
our poor, frail, little cockle-shells of boats can be 
piloted through the shoals, the quicksands, the 
rocks, and rapids that threaten so frequently the 
beginning of our voyage. 

Perhaps the very helplessness of infancy is the 
best claim to a mother's love. One cannot help 
loving the thing to which one is an earthly Pro- 
vidence, which seems to depend for its very exist- 
,ence on its guardian's will. It is so weak, so 

fdteously weak, and you are relatively so strong, 
t lies there absolutely at your mercy, pleading 
dumbly to be allowed to live. Its very uncon- 
sciousness of its requirements is irresistible. If 
a young person were to address its mamma to 
this effect, " I beg your pardon, But do you not 
think it is time for my breakfast?." or, "I'm sorry 
to trouble you, but I fancy I ought to be washed 
and dressed!" it would take away most of the 
pleasures of the operations whioL become de- 
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lightful when applied by superior wisdom to 
merely blind and barbarous expressions of un- 
easiness. It is this never-failing response to the 
cry of suffering, — the silent appeal of impotence 
that causes the stricken one, the weakling of 
the flock, to be more tenderly cared for by the 
mother than are the vigorous and robust. Before 
I fell a captive to the bow and spear (insidi- 
ously concealed in a newspaper advertisement) 
of my present landlady, Mrs. Perkins, whom I am 
unable to leave through circumstances that have 
nothing to do with this essay, I was received 
into the establishment of a lady of austere aspect 
and particularly inharmonious voice, of which her 
sons and daughters stood in considerable awe, and 
with reason. After I had been domiciled a few 
days, I discovered that there was something in the 
house that moaned. This gave an agreeable air 
of mystery to the place, till I found that the 
sounds proceeded from a poor imbecile boy, whose 
existence they had forgotten to mention. One 
night I came home, and as I silently walked to 
my apartments I heard a soft, sweet voice that 
murmured tender words of endearment, like a 
young mother to her first born. It was the voice 
of the hoarse, severe woman, and she talked to 
her idiot son. I saw them afterwards, sitting to- » 
gether in the garden, he in the chair from which 
he never moved, she with her work. He gibbered 
at me, swayed his head from side to side, and 
made dreadful animal noises in his throat. She 
smiled seraphically at him, said he liked sitting 
in the garden, was fond of music, and so on. If 
he had been the Admirable Crichton and Bayard 
combined she could not have appeared more proud 
and tender and loving. Some time after, she died, 
and, I am glad to say, he soon followed. I think 
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she would not have been contented in Heaven 
without him. 

It is upon mothers that the burthen and heat of 
the day, in the preparation of the future genera- 
tion, fall. The father comes in the evening and 
patronises his offspring for an hour or two before 
they go to bed. He distributes rewards and pun- 
ishments, and is, as a majestic monarch, to be 
feared and conciliated.* He will even take a de- 
tachment of his family out for a walk when it is 
soaped and sponged, brushed and combed, and has 
on its best frock and boots, but it is the mother 
who has superintended those sumptuary opera- 
tions, and is herself too tired to go walking, or has 
to see that a smaller section which has not reached 
the walking stage is properly disposed of, or what 
not. 

There are highly ornamental ladies who, being 
favoured by fortune, are able to perform certain 
maternal functions by proxy, and are not particu- 
larly affected by the care of children, but though 
they have probably been concerned in the advent 
of their families, they scarcely come under the 
head of mothers. Another group, fortunately 
small, of the gentle sex are the vigorously en- 
dowed ladies who consider that the preparation 
of the next generation is unworthy of their high 
order of intellect, and believe that their services 
are imperatively needed by the present one, which 
ungratefully does not seem to want them, haviug, 
indeed, somewhat outgrown the period when nur- 
sery governesses are necessary. Some of these 
fair ones deny that a career of maternity is indis- 
pensable to their sex, and if they only act up to 
that conviction, no fault can be found with tnem, 
for their race will become extinct, and their loss 
will be borne with Christian resignation. 
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With these exceptions, the maternal sentiment 
is well-nigh miiversal ; little girls exhibit it at a 
very early age, devoting an amount of care and 
affection to their wooden, wax, or saw-dust babies 
that many unfortunate specimens of flesh and 
blood might envy, and some of their elder sisters 
before mentioned might imitate with advantage. 
Nor do I beUeve that they are merely copyists, 
for I am convinced that if a little girl never saw 
an infant in her life, she would evolve the idea 
and construct a symbol out of the first piece of 
rag or stick that she could find. The girl is 
mother to the woman, as surely as the boy 
to the man, and the lesson learnt in childhood 
is applied in womanhood. Depend upon it, our 
nurture is the result of early doll-practice, and 
I am not sure that the first man born upon 
earth did not turn out so badly solely on account 
of bad nursing, through his mother never having 
had a doll. There have, alas 1 we know, been 
such things as bad mothers, well termed ** unna- 
tural," but it is such a horrible contradiction, — * 
*' As though this mouth should bite this hand," — 
that we can only imagine it possible to unsettled 
reason; for, as Coleridge says: — 

" However we contviye, 

A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive." 

The name is the sweetest word that language 
holds, and with Edgar Poe we must feel that 

*' In the heavens above. 

The angels whispering to one another, 
Can find among their burnin<; terms of love 
None 80 devotional as that of ' mother.* " 
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|N a world where controversy prevails to 
BTich an extent that the saying, "As 
many people, so many opinions/' is an 
adage for which there is an equivalent in all 
languages on earth, it is satisfactory to know 
that there is at least one subject upon which 
those multitudes of the human race who populate 
this mighty city are absolutely unanimous. That 
they have in the course of the year a good many 
Fogs is a proposition which not even the argu- 
mentative gentleman who denied that two and 
two made four, maintaining, on the contrary, that 
they made twenty-two, would venture to call in 
question. Yes ; it is, unhajjpily, a fact too patent 
and notorious to admit of dispute, that the " Lon- 
don Particular," as Sam W^ler teims the atmo- 
spheric abomination generally known as the " Lon- 
don Fog," is now a frequent visitor. That it is 
somewhat more free than welcome will also be 
conceded, if not universally, at least with a pretty 
general concurrence of judgment. Tastes, to be 
sure, differ, and are proverbially unaccountable. 
It may be that there are persons who like to chew 
their atmosphere, and who, perhaps, would also be 
well pleased to chew their snuff; but such indi- 
viduals must be numerically so insignificant, as 
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hardly to deserve to be taken into account. The 
overwhelming majority of Londoners unquestion- 
ably dislike the fog, holding, as they do, that the 
air ought to be breathed, not masticated. 

Although Burke has laid it down that the 
obscure is by no means unfavourable to the sub- 
lime, even his high authority will scarcely induce 
us to take kindly to the obscurity of the Fog, in 
consideration of its sublimity. The sublime is 
thrown away upon the man whose life is well- 
nigh frightened out of him. There is nothing 
more alarming, not to say terrifying, about those 
volumes of dense vapour in which this million- 
peopled city is now so often enshrouded, than the 
darkness they engender — a darkness which be- 
wilders the brain, mystifies the senses, and leaves 
you in hopeless uncertainty as to where you are, 
and whither you are going. The mists that en- 
velop your body encompass your mind as well, 
and so befogged is your mental as well as your 
physical condition, that you begin to doubt not 
only your neighbours' identity, but your own. 
The fog that sticks in your throat, like ** Amen " 
in the larynx of Macbeth, obstructs your intellect 
also, diminishing your perception, arresting the 
currents of thought, and making you unable any 
longer to understand who you are, what you are, 
and whether you are standing on your head or 
your heels, or on either. 

The effects of the pestilence in the air upon the 
human organisation are as numerous as annoying. 
It makes your eyes smart as though they had 
been punctured with needles ; it causes you to 
shiver and shudder as though you were enwrapped 
in a wet sheet ; it covers you with dirt as with a 
garment. Your knees knock together, the teeth 
chatter in your head, your tongue feels as though 
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it were glued in your mouth. This is not plea- 
sant. To go about with your life in your hand, 
like the ball and cross in the hand of Her Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, at her coronation ; to stagger 
and totter about as if you were drunk with fog, 
instead of toddy; to cut and carve your way 
through fog, as through a mass of atmospheric 
masonry; to run your head against it as if it 
were a wall, and to kick it before you like a 
football, are occupations less agreeable than 
exciting. 

The London Fog has been a mystery from the 
beginning, and a mystery it will doubtless con- 
tinue to the end, for the derision and humiliation 
of human intelligence, that men may understand 
what fools they are, who cannot master a topic so 
congenial. Where the Fog comes from, whither it 
is going, what business it has here, what it wants 
where it is not wanted — ^nay, more, what it is, 
supposing it to be a thing, or who it is, supposing 
it to be a person — ^are matters upon which every- 
body longs to be informed, and on which no one is 
able to fiimish reliable information. The sea-fog 
that enveloped the phantom-ship in Coleridge's 
marvellous legend was inexplicably associated 
with the albatross, which hovered about the 
mystical craft, and which the Ancient Mariner 
shot with his cross-bow. You remember into 
what awful trouble he got with the crew in con- 
sequence, and how he was alternately blessed and 
cursed for that daring achievement, according to 
the subsequent variations in the weather ; but in 
the result he was applauded, and the praise of 
posterity dwells upon the deed : — 

" Nor dim nor red, 
Like God's own head, 
The glorious sun uprist. 
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Then all averred 
I had killed the bird 

That brought the fog and mist. 
* Twas right,' said they, 
' Such birds to slay, 

That bring the fog and mist.' " 

Just SO ; but in the case of the London Fog, there 
is no chance of putting an end to the nuisance by 
the slaughter of a bird of ill omen, for no such 
creature either comes before or accompanies it. 
Down the Fog pounces upon us, like some black 
wolf from an invisible lair, without any premoni- 
tory signal to give warning of his fell approach. 

And the misery of it is that the Fogs have been 
getting worse and worse, and more and more fre- 
quent, of late years. When I was a baby, much 
younger than I now am, though hardly so innocent, 
we used to have three or four of them, generally 
in the month of November, and one or two more 
just before Christmas. They were, while they 
lasted, of ubiquitous prevalence throughout the 
metropolis, though generally thickest in the City ; 
and they were usually of the pleasant colour and 
consistency of pea-soup, to which, indeed, they 
bore a certain resemblance in flavour as well. Now 
they are almost of the density of cheese, and as 
black as pitch ; they prevail for months together, 
and instead of lasting only for a few hours, go on 
from day to day, like some '* blood-and-thunder " 
story in the Penny AwfuU " continued in our next." 
To what this deeper darkness, this' thicker dense- 
ness, and this greater frequency are to be ascribed, 
whether to the multiplication of chimney-pots or 
of Mr. Browning's poems, is more than living man 
can tell ; but be the cause what it may, there can 
be no mistake about the effect. It is worthy of 
remark, too, that whereas in former years the Yog 
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was, as already observed, of universal prevalence, 
it is so no longer. It is now a sort of parochial 
arrangement, apparently obedient to certain vestry 
regulations, beyond the comprehension of the un- 
initiated. The Fog has now its moods of hopeless 
gloom, and its lucid intervals ; its hills of light and 
its valleys of shade ; and in the twinkling of an eye 
you pass from sunny headlands into sloughs of des- 
pond, where the darkness can be, and indeed is, felt. 
The London Fog is not pleasant to eat. The 
Present Writer chiefly subsisted upon it for four 
months at a spell. It was his principal article of 
diet all that long time, for it costs nothing, and is 
filling at the price ; but he cannot conscientiously 
assert that he found it either palatable or nutri- 
tious. Fog may be a nice dish enough once in a 
way (for those who like it), but it becomes mono- 
tonous, when you have four meals of it in the 
course of the twenty-four hours. But the P.W., 
though he objects to fog as food, is bound in 
candour to admit that it has proved very useful to 
him as clothes. He goes about in a suit of fog, 
which, if not very elegant, is, at all events, 
thoroughly effective for all purposes of drapery. 
Indeed, it covers him so completely that his oldest 
creditor would be unable to recognise him in it ; 
and that is a circumstance which the P.W. is by no 
means disposed to regard as a gndevance. Nor in 
enumerating the few advantages to be set against 
the countless disadvantages of a fog, should 
allusion be omitted to the fact that it supersedes 
the troublesome necessity of cleanliness. To go 
to the bother of washing your face and hands, 
which in five minutes afterwards will be as black 
as soot, were not only a cruel outrage upon 
common-sense, but a sinful waste of soap and 
water. 
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Never shall the afflicted author of this sorrow- 
laden treatise forget his sensations when, on pass- 
ing one bitter winter night out of a splendid 
theatre, glowing with heat, radiant with light, and 
effulgent with golden decorations, he suddenly 
found himself in pitchy darkness, and in cold that 
froze him to the marrow. In vulgar but most 
expressive language, it was enough to ** knock him 
silly." And so it did : witness this essay. The 
silhouette-like apparitions of certain of his fellow- 
creatures, coming like shadows and so departing ; 
the wild exclamations of other bewildered travellers 
lost in the forest of fog like children in a wood, and 
playing at blind-man's buff in the impenetrable 
mist ; the collisions of vehicles, the reproaches, very 
vascular but far from refined, of the drivers, and 
the flitting to and fro of torches and flambeaux 
gleaming like will-o'-the-wisps in a marsh at mid- 
night, all contributed so to disorder his imagina- 
tion, that he doul^ts whether he will ever be the 
same man again-^— a contingency which is perhaps 
to be regarded rather with satisfaction than alarm. 
He had four miles to walk from the playhouse to 
his residence in the suburbs. He lost his way 
fifteen times and his senses altogether. On at last 
arriving at home, and how he did so, will be a 
wonder to him all the days and nights of his life ; 
he sought relief, as is his wont, in verse-making, 
and gave vent to his agonised feelings in the 
following 



MOAN OF THE BEFOGGED. 

Another Fog ! Oh dear, oh dear ! 

How shall I e're get through it ? 
I cannot chew the atmosphere, 

Tve not the teeth to do it. 
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I cannot masticate the air, 

'Tis tough as Spanish leather ; 
Tiie fog bdfools me everywhere, — 

What weather, oh, what weather 1 

I can't distinguish through the mist 

One Udy from another ; 
I meant my sweetheart to have kissed, 

And found I'd kissed her mother. 
At tavern-dinner we were thrown — 
Tom Jones and I, together — 
I drank his sherry for my own, — 
What weather, oh, what weather 1 

The Fog has clutched me by the throat, 

With phantom fingers chilly ; 
AU things around me seem to float, — 

The fog has knocked me silly. 
My heart and conscience are befogged, 

My brain's not worth a feather. 
My intellect is waterlogged, — 

What weather, oh, what weather ! 

Sing not to me fair Freedom's song— 

I know not how you rhyme it — 
Nor boast what rights to us belong ; 

Oblige me with a climate ! 
What's Freedom to the shivering wretch 

Whose knees still knock together, 
Who scarce his freezing breath can fetch ?— 

What weather, oh, what weather I 
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[HERE i8j)robablv no combination of letters 
in the English language productive of such 
a creepy, blood-curdling, and cold-shudder- 
ing sensation as that which gives a title to this 
essay. Whenever you meet the word, it startles 
you by a strangely sudden way it has of appearing 
to leap at you. It strikes you with an unexpected 
blow, and seems to stare from the page with hol- 
low, imfathomable eyes. No ; it is not on account 
of the ideas it evokes. I believe if G-H-O-S-T spelt 
strawberries and cream, roast goose and apple- 
sauce, or champagne and kisses, it would cause 
those seductive luxuries to lose the greater portion 
of their charm, if not to be absolutely abandoned. 
It appears far more likely that the objection usually 
entrained towards a disembodied individual is 
due to the unpleasant name associated with it, than 
that the designation suffers from the nature of the 
thing to whicn it belongs. The various synonyms 
of the word are not nearly so objectionable ; under 
any one of them the non-corporeal appearance 
improves immensely. If a " spirit " dropped in, 

{tovl would probably be surprised ; if a " spectre " 
ooked round, you would be undoubtedly startled; 
a call from a " phantom " would inspire you with 
awe ; but if a ghost were to appear, hr,r.r,r,r.r t 
There is, you see, a sort of vague unreality about 
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spirits, spectres, and phantoms. They cannot be 
imagined strong enough to rattle chains or give 
heavy foot-falls, or groan, or moan, or shriek ; but 
your Ghost is a sturdy sort of being ; he makes 
the stairs creak, he bangs doors, and his vocal 
abilities are tremendous. It is not difficult to be- 
lieve that we might get used to such flimsy things 
as spirits or spectres, and if one were favoured with 
a perfect procession merely remark, " There seem 
a good many spectres about to-night ; I suppose 
it's the weather ; " but I defy any one to get used 
to a ghost, that is to say, to feel thoroughly at home 
with it. 

That ingenious piece of sophistry, " What's in a 
name ? " " that which we call a rose, etc.," is all 
very weU from the lips of a young woman in a 
balconv, who wants to persuade herself that it is 
natural for her to love a particular young man in 
the street below ; but depend upon it, names have 
an important influence upon people's lives (vide 
Tristram Shandy)^ — ^why not after their lives ? Can 
any one conceive a more repulsive name than 
that applied to a gentleman or lady, from whom 
the material parts have been eliminated ? I have 
always pitied the unsubstantial visitants for the 
inhospitable way in which they are received. Can 
anything be more unpleasant, more mortifying? 
One of them, perhaps a relative, comes to see you 
out of pure affection, or sometimes to convey im- 
portant information. What is your behaviour? 
Why, you shriek, allow your hair to disarrange 
itself in a most unbecoming way, your eyes pro- 
trude in the rudest manner, and very likely you 
finish by fainting away. What can be more em- 
barrassing? Now, you do not receive your live 
friend in this ridiculous manner. Why should you 
act with such inhuman absurdity just because he 
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happens to be dead ? If anything, your conduct 
and tone should be more cordial, more tender, lean- 
ing to the pleasant and congratulntory, or the sad 
and sympathetic, according to the circumstances 
of your visitor. It should be invited to take a 
chair, or hang itself on a nail, pour itself into a 
tumbler, adhere to something, or do anything by 
which a perturbed spirit might find rest and ensure 
itself against being carried up the chimney by 
draughts. To offer mundane refreshments would 
perhaps be a superfluous piece of politeness, though 
as that " cold shade of the aristocracy," the Ghost 
of Hamlet perSj mentioned that he could "scent 
the morning air," your spiritual friend might enjoy 
the bouquet of a good Burgundy or Bordeaux, 
though, probably, he could not consume the liquid. 
At all events, a conversation would ensue which 
could not fail to be interesting, might lead to the 
redress of some wrong, and without any unfair 
advantage being taken of familiar intercourse, be 
sure to afford valuable information for the settle- 
ment of the vexed question, the existence of Ghosts, 
besides other problems of universal interest. 

Fortunately, however, it is not every one who 
treats a spirit that has left off its body like a mad 
dog ; and of such a sensible person I know, whose 
experience is both recent and, I think, valuable. 
He had a commission to paint a young gentleman 
of position, and for that purpose visited an ances- 
tral hall, where he was received with all due 
courtesy, and shown his bedroom at the proper 
time. When he awoke in the morning, he saw a 
lady walking up and down at the foot of his bed. 
Unaccustomed to attentions of this sort, and be- 
lieving it was somebody who had gone astray and 
got into the wrong apartment, he gently expressed 
his opinion to that effect. The lady took no notice, 
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but continued her exercise, accompanied by much 
wringing of hands, as if, Uke Lady Macbeth, she 
were trying to get something off. At last she 
disappeared, and gave the gentleman an opportu- 
nity of getting up and gomg down to breakfast, 
where he told his story. " Dear me," said the lord 
of the establishment, "I'm very sorry; it's our 
Ghost 1 I had forgotten that it is the time of her 
appearance ; but you shall have another bedroom 
to-night." **By no means," said the artist; '*I 
don't mind it at all." And he slept in the same 
same room, having carefully prepared his palette, 
his brushes, and medium. The next morning, when 
the Apparition commenced its performance, he 
calmly went to work to paint its portrait, which 
he continued to do every morning till it was 
finished, and I, moi qui vatis parle^ have seen the 
picture. It is not pretty. It represents a middle- 
aged woman in a dress of the last century, with 
an agonised expression of face, wringing of her 
hands. The subject was, it appears, an ancestress 
of the family, who committed the unladylike act of 
murdering the rightful heir to substitute her own 
son in the succession. The artist is a gentleman 
of perfect sanity, veracity, and skill, and the story 
is, I think, conclusive of the truth of spiritual mani- 
festations, showing as it does the ruling passion of 
having your portrait taken strong, not only in death, 
but after death, and also because " one touch of 
(female) nature makes the whole world kin," super- 
natural as well as otherwise. A doubt certainly 
did cross my mind, because the spirit-lady had 
evidently not done up her hair, nor did she assume 
an agreeable smirk to be painted in; but upon 
reflection, I have come to the conclusion that the 
unprepossessing, not to say hideous, appearance 
ahe presents is obligatory, and entailed upon her 
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as a punishment ; nor can I imagine one more 
terrible, or better calculated to deter the gentle 
sex from committing similar crimes. Consider, 
ladies, to be handed down to posterity a fright 1 
It is almost too awfiil, but that fact seems to supply 
the key to the mystery. She was evidently doomed 
to appear till an artist arrived, and painted her as 
ugly as her sin. 

The commission of crimes or the non-fulfilment 
of duties seems to be the most prolific cause for 
the return of the departed; but neither can be 
universal, for if every oody who had done wrong, 
or neglected to do right, were to crop up after 
death, there would be no room for the live sinners. 
The Legislature would have to step in with an 
act for the better regulation of Ghosts, or Mr. 
Edison to discover a means of utilising them in 
electricity, to which their volatile and luminous 
properties seem to show an aflSLnity. Another 
reason for a spirit obtaining a ticket-ofJeave 
appears to be the necessity for haunting those 
who have injured them. Persons who have found 
it necessary to remove others from this world of 
trouble, are supposed to be punished by the com- 
panionship of those they have set free. This 
Delief certainly rests, in the majority of cases, on 
the doubtful evidence of poets, but it is worth 
investigation, for if true, it supplies a most power- 
ftil argument against murder which becomes 
manifestly absurd if, while running the risk and 
undertakmg the trouble of getting rid of an 
objectionable acquaintance, it ensures a renewal 
of more intimate relations at the most unseason- 
able hours. It would be far better to leave a 
person that you did not like alive, when vou 
might manage to avoid him, than to convert him 
into a thing to which not even the privacy of the 
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bedchamber is sacred, to which locks, bolts, and 
bars are no let nor hindrance, and which has 
become as superior to revolvers as it is to common 
decency. 

The shocking indelicacv of Ghosts is indeed one 
of the most painiPul and mexplicable things about 
them. It seems utterly impossible that a lady or 
gentleman, merely because she or he has ceased to 
exist, should select the hour of midnight, when the 
majority of mankind are in bed or nearly so, to 
glide into the sleeping apartment of, perhaps, a 
person of the opposite sex, coolly oblivious oi the 
circumstance that the occupant of the chamber 
may not have completed preparations for repose. 
It is such anomalies as these tnat have led sceptics 
to question the very existence of disembodied 
spirits, and it certainly seems that some effort 
ought to be made to clear up the difficulties that 
undoubtedly surround the problem. Surely, in an 
age that has nearly read the book of Nature from 
cover to cover, so simple a task as proving spectral 
visitations should not be neglected, and tne co- 
operation of the spirits themselves may be relied 
on, for it certainlv must be painful to a Ghost to 
be contemptuously disbelieved, and stigmatised as 
indigestion or softening of the brain. 

But whatever doubts there may be about spirits 
released from the bonds of flesh, there can be none 
about those who have not paid the penalty of 
nature, and yet are shadows. Our remembrance 
will supply many such. There was the Ghost 
who had his living death on the lonely Atlantic 
rock, the Ghost who had trampled on Empires 
and held kingdoms in the hollow of his hand, the 
Ghost that had been Napoleon. There was the 
phantom of Marlborough, who gibbered at the 
reflection in a mirror, of ** what was once a man ;** 
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the spectra Swift moaning, ** What a genius I had' 
when I wrote that book ;" the shadow Brummell 
wondering what they said about him in England 
Kings, particulariy Continental ones, frequently 
become ghosts without going through the usual 
qualifying process. They die out of their palaces, 
out of their standing armies, out of their privy 
councils, their divine right, their gracious con- 
descensions ; they pass away rapidly, and usually 
surreptitiously, from their flatterers, their favour- 
ites, and their foes, to establish a spectral court on 
the other bank of the revolutionary Styx. Great 
financiers, mighty merchants, brave bankers, also 
sometimes become living spectres. They build 
their marble palaces, they erect churches, they 
endow schools, and make beautiful the waste places 
of the earth. Their horses proudly champ the bit ; 
the skins of costly beasts do clothe their wives ; 
not Solomon in all his glory was arrayed like one 
of their footmen I They have parks, and boxes on 
the grand tier, *47 port and comet hock, yea, 
Steinburg cabinet, wlien lo I a summons comes^ 
and they must go to the spiritland, vid the Insolv- 
ent Debtors, perchance the Central Criminal 
Court. When you see them again, which is some- 
times after a considerable interval, they are Ghosts. 
Their place knows them no more; it was sold 
by Messrs. Anyadvance and Hammer ; they have 
passed out of the world; but they have taken 
something with them, at least, they are generally 
supposed to have done so. Who has not seen 
ghostly actors, poor, pale shadows of their former 
selves! Is this the merry mime that has made 
my sides to ache, I know not how often ; this the 
brilliant player whose vivacity, whose pleasant 
impertinence has many a time delighted me? 
•* Where be your gibes now, your gambols, your 
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flashes of merriment, — gone, quite gone." Alas I 
poor ghosts I And is it not the same with painters, 
writers, orators I The time comes when the hand 
loses its cunning, the weary pen lags, the golden 
words no longer flow freely, but stem necessity 
compels the effort to be made; and who shall 
have the cruel courage to say ** it is enough." The 
nerves, the muscles, the life-blood are gone, the 
spirit faints for rest. Everyone must personally 
know Ghosts who have not quite shed their 
vitality, the insubstantial simulacra of jolly fellows, 
to whom the glass, the dice-box, the bettmg-book, 
or some other alluring pastime has been fatal. 
Sometimes shunning regard, sometimes defiantly 
daring it, they cross your path, most mysterious 
of phantoms, for you cannot understand how they 
live ; while in the case of the Ghosts proper, you 
are unable to understand how they don't live. 

But it is just upon 12 o'clock, and though, I 
trust, nothing has been written disrespectful to 
the spirit-worid, you cannot tell, — Ghosts are such 
peculiar things, thpugh I do not believe in them a 
bit. Still, it is late. What's that! Confound 
the cat 1 What on earth do they let her prowl 
about the house at night for? 
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[HERE is a right nobler than any in the Bill 
of Rights ; there is a prerogative more 
royal than the royal prerogative itself; 
there is a privilege more precious than any 
secured by Magna Charta or the Habeas Corpus 
Act — the priceless right, the peerless prerogative, 
the glorious privilege of grumbling. It is a proud 
thought for Englishmen that in no other country 
of the world is that priceless right, that peerless 
prerogative, that splendid privilege, more highly 
prized or more vigorously exercised than in theirs. 
Travel where you may, mingle with the denizens 
of all lands however remote, from shivering Ice- 
landers to sunburnt Moors, you will still find that 
there is no such grumbler as your true-born Briton. 
A learned French writer who dwelt amongst us 
for some time was so struck with our pre-eminence 
in this respect that he declared that nad he been 
stone-blind he should have concluded, judging 
solely through the sense of hearing, that there 
was no other such unhappy realm on earth as 
England, but that, on the contrary, had he been 
stone-deaf, deriving his mental impressions through 
vision alone, he should have arrived at the con- 
viction that England was of all nations under the 
sun the happiest and the most prosperous. One 
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of the reasons why we are so is that the right to 
grumble is universally conceded throughout this 
inviolate island of the brave and free. It is per- 
haps the only right which comrnon to all ranks 
and classes of the community is enjoyed by all 
with equal gusto. The voice of grumbling 
resounds alike through the gilded saloons of the 
wealthy and the cellars and garrets of the poor. 

There can be no greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that growling necessarily implies grievance, 
or that a man must needs be down in his luck 
because he grumbles. So far is this from being 
the truth that we continually find the most in- 
veterate grumblers in the ranks of the rich and 
among men who, strangers to grief and unfamiliar 
with misfortune, have been " up " in their luck all 
the days of their Kves. I know a man who has 
never had a day's illness and who is wallowing in 
money ; yet he is the king of grumblers. I know 
another who, though blest with every gift of for- 
tune, will have it that we all lived in some other 
sphere before we commenced our earthly pil- 
grimage, and that this is hell I Indeed we shall 
probably not be far wrong in concluding that they 
grumble most who have the least cause. A friend 
of mine wending his way homewards one winter 
night, not long ago, overtook somewhere about 
Knightsbridge a couple of tramps, evidently man 
and wife, both much bemused with beer. Quoth 
the lady to her lord, ** I am downright miserable 1 
I wish I never was born ; and I wish I was dead." 
And her lord made answer thus — ** How now, Sal I 
Grumbling again! You're the most ungrateful 
woman out. You was drunk on Monday; you 
was drunk on Tuesday ; and you're well on now, 
yet you're not contented. \Vhat do you want? 
Do you want to be a Hangel ? " From this deUght- 
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fill anecdote, one no less truthful than delightful, 
the philosophic mind will deduce the moral that it 
is not in fortune to bestow content, and that men 
and women vnll complain at the very moment 
when destiny smiles upon them most benignantly, 
and felicity is staring them in the face. If ever 
there was a woman to be envied it was as- 
suredly that lady at Knightsbridge, yet she was 
the victim of dissatisfaction, the martyr of lassi- 
tude and ignoble ennuL 

But it is ever thus. Grumblers toill have their 
way ; and why should any one presume to baulk 
them of that privilege, which is their most precious 
heritage! Never attempt to comfort a grumbler. 
As well might you hold an umbrella over a duck. 
The duck won't thank you; no more will the 
grumbler. Both enjoy the shower. Why should 
you come between them and their happiness? Of 
this rest confidently assured, that there is no such 
thing as content in this life. Though you had 
Samson's hair. Mile's strength, Scanderberg's arm, 
Solomon's wisdom, Absolom's beauty, the wealth 
of Croesus, the valour of CsBsar, the empire of 
Alexander, the eloquence of Tully, the ring of 
Gyges, the Pegasus of Perseus, or the years of 
Nestor — ^all these will not make you happy. They 
are but for a time. 

The weather here in England contributes power- 
fully to the national propensity to discontent. A 
climate which does not know its own mind for 
twenty minutes together furnishes the gnimbler 
'(nth an incessant succession of grievances. Some 
men growl because it is hot, others because it is 
cold. Some rejoice in rain ; some are at their ease 
only when it is dry; some want a frost, some a 
thaw ; some delight in sunshine, some in shade ; 
some like it to be breezy, ** other some " love the. 
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calm; and inasmuch as it is hot and cold, rainy 
and dry, freezing and thawing, sunehinjr and 
shadowy, and breezy and calm, all withm the 
course of half-an-hour, no man has time to settle 
himself down comfortably under his favourite con- 
dition of atmosphere before he is hurled into a 
temperature which he scorns and abhors. Thus 
piteously circumstanced, what resource has he but 
to grumble ? In the free practice of that glorious 

Erivilege, and in that alone does he find rest for 
is harassed soul. Some people, superior it may 
be to climatic influences, yet find a perpetual 
source of vexation in the most innocent proceed- 
ings of their fellow-creatures. Thus Tom Moore 
tells us of a man with whom he once played at whist, 
and who, after grumbling all through the rubber, 
walked sullenly out of the room, and finding in 
the lobby a man whom he had never seen in his 
life before, and who was engaged in the inojBFen- 
sive operation of tying his shoes, exclaimed, 
" Hang it, sir ; you're always tying your shoes 1 " 
and so saying, kicked him down stairs. 

" A contented mind is a continual feast,'' says 
the proverb; but in what human breast is that 
mind to be found? I remember to have read 
somewhere a pleasant little story about a certain 
great landowner who erected in one of his fields a 
placard worded thus : — '* Any one who is content 
with his lot in life may have this field on applying 
to me — John Robinson." From far and near canre 
men all radiant with delight, and each vehemently 
protesting that he was content with his lot. For 
every applicant he had the same reply : " No, you 
are not. If you were content with your lot you 
would not want my field." So he kept his piece 
. of ground and sent them all packing. Discontent 
would seem to be a distinctive characteristic of 
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humanity. The birds of the air, the fishes of the 
sea, the beasts of the field, and all the creatures 
whom we insolently call "the lower animals" 
(what do they call usi I should like to know), 
appear happy enough in their appointed spheres of 
existence, and murmur not at their lot. The only 
notable exception to the grand law of contentment 
is perhaps the lion, — the British lion whom we 
Britons so obsequiously imitate : — 

'' The lion, though he sees the toils are set, 
Yet pinched with raging hunger scours away, 
Hunts in the face of danger all the day, — 
At night with sullen pleasure grumbles o'er his prey.*' 

Just like us. Friends of mine, well versed in the 
mysteries of married life, tell me that, fatigued and 
careworn with the toils and disappointments of 
the day, husbands — ^poor fellows — generally come 
home in a grumbling temper ; but that the instant 
they show the sUghtest inclination to indulge in 
ill-humour those angels in the house — their wives 
— clasp them to their bosoms, kiss the clouds of 
trouble off their brows, smile rosilv in their^ eyes, 
chuck them playfully under the chins, and insen- 
sibly beguile them into serenity with tender assur- 
ances of sympathy and love. I am authoritatively 
assured that this is so, and that there is no instance 
on record of a wife having ever deported herself 
otherwise. Oh, ye married men! how blessed is 
your destiny. Alas I and well-a-day for poor 
bachelors 1 For them there is no seraph to glad- 
den into summer the perennial winter of their dis- 
content. 

Some people there are, and these not a few, 
who are disgusted with life because of its mono- 
tonousness, — because Tuesday is so Uke Monday, 
Thursday so like Wednesday, and so on through 
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all the days of the week, Emanuel Kant was of 
this way of thinking, for all his sublime philosophy. 
From the cradle to the grave he was ill at ease. 
Of all the months in the year February alone met 
favour in his eyes. ** Oh 1 happy February," he 
would say, ** in which man has least to bear, least 
pain, least sorrow, least selt-reproach." This is 
true enouffh, but there are two sides to the picture ; 
and if February is, by reason of its brevity, the 
month in which men have least to endure, it is also 
that in which, for the same cause, they have least 
to enjoy. But grumbling goes hand in hand with 
our fortunes, and the better off we are the more 
are we given to growl, — like Mr. Sable, the under- 
taker in Steele's play, who was paid for looking 
miserable, and the more money he got the more 
miserable he looked. I have met people — who has 
not I — ^who delight in seclusion, and grumble, men- 
tally if not verbally, when they are accosted. They 
hate to be talked to by strangers, and resent the 
intrusion, if not in express terms, at all events by a 
tone and demeanour not less indicative of dissatis- 
faction. It is Britons of this repelling type who 
seem to give a certain colour of justice to the 
satirical remark of a German author, " Every Eng- 
lishman is an island in himself" You remember 
that droll picture of Mr. John Leech's, representing 
a funny little Frenchman asking a moody Cockney 
in Oxford Street the way to Tottenham Court 
Road. ** Pardon, Monsieur 1 " exclaims the cour- 
teous Gaul, with profuse gesticulation, " can you 
tell me the way to Tottenham Court Road f " " No, 
but I can punch your head," was the polite reply. 
This was, of course, an exaggeration, yet it was not 
without a certain element of truth. It is wonder- 
ful to think what rudeness prevails here and there 
among a people who, take them for all and all, are 
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the kindest-hearted aud most generous in the 
world ; but, as William saj's, — 

" The more fair and crystal is the sky 
The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly.*' 

It were to do grumblers a grievous wrong to 
attribute their eccentricities invariably to selfish- 
ness or lack of sensibility. On the contrary, I 
have known grumblers who were very charitable 
and as sensitive or nearly so to the suiBFerings of 
other people as to their own. Mr. Wilson Croker 
tells us of a grumbling old lady who was wont to 
partake most cordially in the sorrows of the per- 
sonages in a play, and who — dear old soul! — 
wept plentifully throughout As You Like It from 
an unhappy opinion that Rosalind was Jane 
Shore. Shenstone mentions a man who, though 
nt at heart a bad fellow, quashed the loudest 
tempest of laughter whenever he entered a room, 
and men's features, though ever so much rough- 
ened, were sure to grow smooth at his approach. 
" He grumbled everlastingly, and were any one 
to sit for the picture of ill-luck it is not possible 
the painter could select a more proper person." 
Some people are so infatuated with state and 
ceremony that the absence of it sets them grumb- 
ling instantaneously. They would have the 
Queen go about with baU and sceptre, the Lord 
Chancellor with wig and gold-tasselled robe, and 
every military or naval officer in cocked hat and 
epaulettes. They are swayed by picturesque 
externals and by these alone, nor can they under- 
stand that merit should anywhere exist imder a 
simple unpretending guise. Among the guests at 
SmoUet's dinner of authors was " a certain wink- 
ing genius who wore yellow glasses, and who, on 
his first introduction, had taken such offence at 
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a man of high literary fame who sat near him 
because he looked and talked and ate and drank 
like any other man, that he spoke contemptuously 
of his understanding ever after, and never could 
repeat his visit." Politics are still a fertile source 
of ffrumbling, though the days of patronage are 
well nigh over, and we now rarely meet with a 
politician of the stamp of the patriot in Swift's 
Examinery who threatened to vote according to 
his conscience unless Government would make 
Lis son a collector of customs. There are who 
repine because they have to live in the country; 
and there are who lament no less clamorously 
for that they have to dwell in town ; and there 
are pious souls who, like Miss Winnie Jenkins in 
Humphrey Clinker^ account the pleasures of town 
and country " as no better than sour whey and 
stale cider when compared to the joys of the New 
Jerusalem." 

So wags the world ; so flows the sullen tide of 
discontent; and so it comes to pass that every 
human being has, or thinks he has, which is quite 
as good, his own special and peculiar cause to 
grumble. Whether that cause be real or fanciful 
matters little. The effect is still the same, for 
''Nihil aliud necessarium est ut sis miser ^uam 
ut te miserum credas." He that is not satisfied 
with a little will never have enough. Admitting 
to the fullest the sweetness of dissatisfaction, nor 
daring to stand between any true-bom Briton and 
his valiant exercise of the glorious privilege of 
grumbling, I stand to it that life is worth the 
having for aU that, and I hope the grumblers will 
not take it amiss if I, meeting them halfway, con- 
clude with this sentiment — It is a bad world ; God 
keeps us in it I 

E 
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|NE of the most remarkable proofs of the 
rebellious perversity of our wretched race 
is the affectation of a love for work. Con- 
sidering that labour was distinctljr imposed upon 
us as a punishment and a curse, it is simply flymg 
in the face of Providence to say that you enjoy it. 
What would you think of your son if, after vou had 
supplied him with necessarv correction, be were 
to say he rather liked a thrashing than otherwise ? 
You would, of course, consider him a hardened 
young reprobate, and be filled with the gloomiest 
forebodings of his future. When a gentleman 
who has come into collision with the laws of his 
country asks the worthy magistrate to ** make it 
six months, instead of three," or expresses a cheer- 
ftd gymnastic belief that " he can do that little lot 
on is 'ed," the reader of the disquieting record 
shudders as he thinks of the adamantine density 
of crime. And yet people will coolly tell you that 
they find pleasure in that which is the retribution 
of the primal transgression. It is monstrous, it is 
impious, and shows a spirit of cold, irreclaimable 
wickedness, far, far worse than that which caused 
the simple fault of our first parents. But is it not 
a vain boast ? Can it be possible that anybody 
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really does like workf Does anybody enjoy gout, 
or the other of those corporeal and mental mala- 
dies which, bequeathed to us by our forefathers, run 
their tainted course in families? Cei*tainly not. 
Then how can we understand delight being felt 
in the affliction ordained to run, fretting, chafing, 
and wearing, through the entire human race? 
Depend upon it, love of work, per se, is all non- 
sense. You are vain of your skill or capacity, 
and like to show it, that's all. And as for the 
satisfaction of having done what your hand finds 
to do, it is only like naving a tooth out. You're 
glad to get rid of it, and be at ease. Toil is only 
a means to an end. To love it for itself, and not 
for what it brings, is to display a diseased or de- 
praved appetite, worse than that of the flagellant 
Friars or the Indian fakirs, for they imagine that 
they expiate their sins hy scoring their hides, 
or ensure an eternity of bhss by swinging about 
with a hook in their backs, and clenching th^ir 
fists till their finger-nails ctow through the backs 
of their hands. ** How fuU of briars is this work- 
a-dajr world 1 " says Rosalind. Of course it is ; 
but if it were a Sunday-world, without any work, 
it would be full of roses, utterly ffuiltless of thorns, 
and you might walk about without getting the 
slightest scratch on your cuticle, clothes, or temper ; 
whereas, owing to the evil influence of toil, your 
mind and body get torn to tatters. I firmly believe 
that if an an^el had to labour, particularly at ele- 
vating mankind by Free Lance essays, the seraph 
would learn to say naughty words, bang doors, 
and throw things. There would be no wickedness 
in the world if it were not for work. You see it 
was Cain, the laborious tiller of the soil, who be- 
came the first murderer, not Abel, who had com- 
pai-atively nothing to do. Nobody would get out 
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of his warm bed on dark, cold, winter nights, 
and climb up break-neck places to procure my 
spoons and best great -coat, against my will, 
as somebody did only a few weeks ago, if he 
could get his bread and beef and beer, with 
a little spirits for ** night-cap," without labour. 
And if anybody shall go to the trouble of 
assassinating me, it will be purely from the 
excessive, unnatural energr begotten of long 

generations of toil. I will boldly aflSrm ~this 
lesis, and like Luther, will nail it to the cathe- 
dral door — ^if the beadle will let me, — nobody 
would commit a crime, if he could get every- 
thing he wanted without that disagreeable neces- 
sity, — work. 

Another important element of the curse of toil 
is that undoubtedly the personal beauty of the 
human race has been terribly marred by the 
attrition, the distortion, involved in the exigencies 
of labour. This is obvious from the disparity of 
appearance in the sexes. Man, who is engaged 
in a perpetual struggle for existence, has acquired 
the rugged lineaments, the knotty excrescences, the 
corrugated surfaces which are incompatible with 
loveliness ; while Woman, who gracefully aban- 
dons the fields of labour to her male contemporary, 
is distiuguished by the delicate features we all 
admire, by the rounded limbs, the flowing curves, 
the harmoniously pronounced contours, which 
charm the educated eye, and which the imperious 
decrees of fashion cruelly prevent her from con- 
cealing, as her native modesty would prefer. I 
should scarcely have had the coinage to formulate 
the preceding argument, which mvolves what 
may be considered as something in the nature 
of a disbelief in the feminine conviction of the 
onerous nature of their occupations, but that I am 
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firmly convinced that the reading of the title 
of this paper will be all the patronage it is likely 
to get from the ladies. Yet am I sorrv for it, 
as I should have liked to point out to them the 
probabilities of their acquiring the unpleasant 
rugosities of form and feature, and goodness 
knows what unfortunate attributes of virility, 
if they should succeed in " pushing us fi'om our 
stools," ^ur chairs, and benches, as a certain, or 
perhaps uncertain, section of the fair sex desire. 
I think the hint would have been salutary. No, 
we do not want women to workj they are far 
too beautiful, and far too useful, to be employed 
in that way. We re(juire them to compensate 
us for our toil, to relieve the weariness of our 
labour, and to pour the balm of their sympathy 
into the woimds we receive in the battle for their 
bread and that of their little ones. We don't 
want them to be scarred, and bruised, and 
maimed, and indurated as we are. There can 
be no doubt whatever as to the deteriorating 
effect of arduous exertion upon the human 
aspect. I have often thought, while arranging 
the locks, rather select than numerous, that adorn 
my brow, that I could trace the vestiges of a 

t)rimeval beauty hidden beneath the detritus left 
)y generations of toil. I have mentioned this 
to my fiiends, but they fail to see it, being, no 
doubt, deficient in that penetrating insight which 
is the property of the thinker alone. In any case, 
Adam must have been facially and symmetri- 
cally superior to us, ere he acquired nutriment 
by porous exudation ; and if any one tells me 
that he might have had an aspiring nose, a 
retreating forehead, narrow shoulders, knock- 
knees, and big feet, then I say, *< Come Wallace 
and Dr. Darwin, come, the present writer is 
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aweary of the world; derive him from a toad, 
or an octopus, he cares not" But I won't be- 
lieve it 1 

Those high-dried, old oracular personages the 
febricators of proverbs have compounded many 
solemn utterances to recommend labour, without 
very much result ; for if there is one thing to dis- 
gust you more than another with duty, it is to 
have its stimulant administered in an aryul ^ise, 
like a powder in jam. The ponderously playful 
gentleman who remarked ^' Laborare est orarCj* 
enjoyed that observation more than anybody else 
has ever done. The only thing worthy of notice 
in it is the insidious attempt to make toil appear . 
rehgion. Another profound piece of comfort is, 
'* Business must be attended to." Why, that's the 
very thing we complain of about it. If we could 
neglect it with impunity, we could tolerate it per- 
haps, but to recommend it because it is inevitable 
is equivalent to asking a man to be hanged cheer- 
fiiUy because there is no chance of a reprieve. 
The strong probabihty is that all the proverbs 
eulogistic of industry were artfully concocted by 
astute individuals to excite other people to do 
their work for them, the wisdom of which effort is 
unimpeachable. Let me make the proverbs of a 

?eople, I care not who does my work for me. 
'here are universal expressions of satisfaction at 
having earned your bread by honest laboui*. Pre- 
supposing such a feat to be possible in the nine- 
teenth century, the gratification derived from it 
is certainly fallacious. No one would enjoy 
honest labom% or even dishonest, if it did not 
earn bread ; in fact, without nutriment you 
can be scarcely said to enjoy anything, but on 
the other hand, people are known to reHsh four 
meals a day who really have nothing at all to 
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do; and I have not yet had the pleasure of 
meeting in the flesh or in printers' ink with the 
person who, being of sane mind, would refuse 
such a competence as relieved him from the 
necessity for exertion. 

Of course there are reasonable people who 
devote a tremendous amount of energy gratuit- 
ouslv which gives them great pleasure, but that 
is play, not work. Directly your toy becomes a 
tool, it is astonishing how quickly it ceases to 
please you. A brush, a set palette, and a virgin 
canvas are delightful playthings of which you 
think you will never weary ; but when you have 
to sell pictures in order to repair your tissues, you 
are apt to lose your affection for those implements. 
What is more potent than the pen? — wizard wand, 
giving form and substance to the airy spirits that 
float through the mysterious chambers of the 
mind, transmuting the rough and lustreless ore of 
the brain into smooth and shining gold, and capti- 
vating the bright and beautiful things that wmg 
their way through the heavens of the imagination. 
Wait a bit, till you have to dig up potatoes and 
kill sheep and oxen mth your goose quill or 
Gillot ; till you have to pay rent and taxes, and 
have the gas laid on, and settle for Johnny's 
schooling and Fanny's millinery, and defray the 
expense of the baby, and the dangerous condition 
of the drains, with that puny instrument ; then, if 
you don't say rude things of the wretch who first 
took to scratching symbols and invented writing, 
why, you are far, far too good for this wicked 
world, and we won't detain you any longer. 
" Well, but William said, * The labour we delight 
in physics pain,' and with all your effrontery, you 
don't pretend to know better than the Swan x)f 
Avon, do you, vagrant ? " I sit at the feet of the 
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mae^ter mind with wonder and reverence, besides 
the greatest gratification, because I find he always 
agrees with me. Let us examine the quotation. 
In the first place, it is made to proceed firom a most 
objectionable person — ^a lady, 1 am sorry to say, 
who not only so fer forgets the rights of hospi- 
tality as to cause the murder of a guest, and 
fasten the odium upon an innocent person, but 
takes to wandering about the house, for ablution- 
ary purposes, in a state of somnambulism highly 
calculated to shock the sensitive mind. However, 
I will waive that, and accept the sentence as a 
product of the wisdom of the bard, — " The labour," 
etc., "physics pain." Now, my good sir, does 
physic always do you good? Ah, I thought not I 
William says physics pain, not cures pain ; and 
later on, in the same play, he makes a doctor, 
whose interests would, of course, be the other way, 
acknowledge his inability to relieve mental suffer- 
ing. But even if it had been written " cures pain," 
it would scarcely serve, for feeUng pain for the 
piurpose of ciuing it could scarcely be called an 
agreeable pursuit. There, there I I see you are 
penitent, and I spare you more. 

Yes, labour is bitter, and however we may 
dress it, season it, and serve it up, we c annot 
make it sweet. Disguise it as we may, it is 
slavery, and slavery is a bitter pill. There 
are those from whom a highly artificial civili- 
sation has averted the curse, and who, perhaps, 
may have it made up to them in another 
way; but whenever I consider what painful toil 
has to be borne that our tables may be spread, 
our homes made bright, our hearths made warm, 
and our hundred dauy needs made sure ; when I 
remember the weary, hopeless work of the fields 
and of the loom, the sailors fighting their way 
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across the watery wastes with hungry Death 
beneath, the miner buried in the gloomy chasm, 
while the devilish vapour waits to thunder forth 
his dir^e with hideous roar, with burst of flame 
and rum, I take off my hat, and bend humbly 
before Labour, as before a martyr who suffers and 
is strong. 
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BT is a remark of Madame de Stael that one 
of the saddest consequences of Absence is 
that it sheds gloom over everything. To 
test the truth of this saying, all you need do is to 
call to mind the sense of darkness and dreariness 
that came over your spirit like an awful eclipse, 
after you had parted from some dear friend, whom 
you loved with all the veins of your heart. All 
that the human imagination can picture to itself 
of wretched and disconsolate is comprised in the 
word Separation. When the Beloved has vanished 
from sight, the sentiment of solitude falls upon us 
like a pall, and the world is enwrapped in an "inky 
cloak ' of mourning. Then it is that we feel the 
desolating influence of Absence. Then it is that 
we realise, in the fell plenitude of its pathos, what 
it is to be alone. The gaiety of Nature at such a 
moment, so far from alleviating, only aggravates 
our sorrow. It looks like a mockery of our distress. 
We had rather that the thunder were rolling, the 
lightning flashing, the wind sighing, and the rain 
coming down in torrents, for this passionate 
emotion of the elements might seem to a fanciful 
view to bespeak a stormy sympathy of the exter- 
nal world with the bitter anguish that distracts 
our soul. When the simbeams dance dazzingly 
on the waters, and the rivers flash and foam in flie 
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noon-tide splendour, and the gardens bloom in 
fragrance and effulgence, while the loss of a fiiend 
has created a bleak, sterile winter in our hearts, 
and all is cold and dark within us, we resent the 
gladness of the surrounding scene as an outrage 
upon the dignity of our grief. Given an angry 
sea, with night-gales moaning over the wilderness 
of waters, or a stem, leafless landscape disarrayed 
by the wind, and we derive a melancholy comfort 
from the contemplation of the desolate prospect. 
We would fain address the trees, the flowers, and 
the birds as comrades in affliction, tenderly con- 
scious of our woe : — 

" Ye flowers that droop, forsaken by the spring, 
Ye birds that, left by summer, cease to sing, 
Ye trees that fade when autumn heats remove, 
Say, is not absence death to those who love? " 

To those who love few and deeply, yes ; but not 
so to those who love lightly, and share with many. 
Such ** coBurs legers *' get over their troubles with 
elastic philosophy. "Absence," says Rochefou- 
cauld, "diminishes trivial passions, and deepens 
great ones." Such of us as have read Telemachua 
are well aware that Calypso was not to be consoled 
for the departure of Ulysses. The inability of 
Abelard to acquiesce in the absence of Heloise has 
inspired the most tearful chapter in the literature 
of pathos. 1 know a man who took the loss of his 
first wife so poignantly to heart that he has 
married three others in succession, urged thereto 
by the fond hope of finding in another wgman the 
gifts and graces that adorned the original object 
of his affections. 

Walking over Waterloo Bridge last Wednesday 
afternoon, whom should I knock up against but the 
OTinnegan 0. He had a face as long as a fiddle, 
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and looked very miserable. I asked him what was 
the matter. " Mrs. O'Fianegan 0," he replied, — 
'* that's what's the matter ! JShe has gone to Mar- 
gate for a week. A sparrow perched upon the 
cross of St. PanVs would be a convivial party 
in comparison with me. I have never smiled since 
she has left me, and shall never smile till she comes 
back. I can't sleep at night, nor rest by day. I 
have had no breakfast. The tea was cold, the 
bread was stale, the butter was rancid, the eggs 
had got the potato disease." And so saying, 
he wept bitterly. " My dear friend," said I, wring- 
ing his hand with a sympathetic gidp, '* you must 
not take on so. There are two classes of things 
that we ought not to grumble at — things that we 
can prevent, and things that we cannot prevent. 
If you could have prevented your wife from going 
to Margate, why make a grievance of her having 
gone I " / prevent her 1 " echoed my friend, with 
a mocking laugh, that fiiffhtened the passengers 
in a penny steamer, which was at that moment 
shootmg the middle arch of the bridge beneath. 
" By the piper who played before Moses, I have 
no more power to stop her from going to Margate 
or anywhere else she pleases than to turn the 
tide of the Thames." " Very well, then," said I, 
"why make yourself unhappy about that which 
you are unable to avert I You are a religious man, 
are you not ? " *' Yes," said he, proudly ; " I rather 
flatter myself I am. I am a dim religious man." 
" That being so," quoth I, ** you ought to take 
reftige f^om your sorrow in Christian resignation." 
"Tbere are," he replied, "sorrows beyond even 
that panacea. There is no living without Mrs. 
OTinnegan 0, — ^nor with her, for the matter of 
that," he added, after a grave pause ; and so say- 
ing, he heaved a deep sigh, and passed from 
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my gaze like a mournful phantom. Presently I 
heard him singing, ** The Groves of Blarney," 
with a tenderness of intonation that might have 
moistened the eyes of a Primitive Methodist. 

I think it is Sir William Temple who says (or if 
he have not said it, it is time that somebody should 
say it for him) that man alone, of allpreated beings, 
is born crying, lives complaining, and dies disap- 
pointed. In the like spirit wrote a sententious 
old sage, — ^** I wept when I was born, and every 
day's experience of life has proved to me that 
there was good cause for my tears." It is nothing 
to the purpose to urge that many of our troubles 
are imaginary. If so, they are all the more griev- 
ous. You may sometimes hope to deal with 
veritable maladies, but there is no cure for the 
sick visions of an afflicted fancy. Moreover, our 
earthly career is unquestionably beset with sor- 
rows as real as our existence, and of these genuine 
tribulations the absence of our friends is assuredly 
one of the most heart-breaking. At least, it is so 
to those who have hearts to be broken. And the 
misery of it is, that this anguish of separation is a 
grief of daily recurrence. I talk not of that supreme 
and immedicable sorrow — the eternal separation of 
the grave ; but rather of those minor deaths, so to 
spe^, to which we are continually doomed, in 
the withdrawal from our companionship of those 
whose society was the dearest solace of our exist- 
ence. What is to comfort us for their absence I 
The hope of meeting again ? Alas 1 how pre- 
carious is that hope. Mischances so many and so 
dire encompass us on all hands, that we can hardly 
be sure oi the speck of time called the present, 
much less of the mystical realms of the future. 
The sting of our sorrow is that it is always 
the nicest, dearest, best people, the choicest spirits, 
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the truest souls, who are the first to go fi-om us. 
We meet to part. Some unforeseen event, as 
irresistible as disastrous, severs the husband from 
the wife, the parent from the child, the brother 
from the sister, the lover from his sweetheart. 
It is not simply that they are swerved into 
different grooxes, but that they are wrested far 
as the Poles asunder. The same thin^ hap- 
pens in friendship and love. Inexorable destiny 
suddenly banishes to the other end of the 
world the trusty friend whose sympathy had 
soothed you in adversity, and whose counsel had 
nerved and strengthened you in the hour of 
danger. 

That absence makes the heart grow fonder, is 
true of every heart which is fond ab initio, I speak 
not of the frivolous and selfish, with whom it is 
always " out of sight, out of mind; " but rather of 
the loyal and the good — of men and women worthy 
of the name, who are capable of affection, and know 
what fidendship means. To persons of that type 
the absence of their loved ones is a very genuine 
grief. They have nothing for it but to clin^ to 
the hope, however frail, of being one day reimited. 
" I have been pondering," writes Lord Byron, " on 
the miseries of separation, that — oh, how seldom 
we see those we level — ^yet we live ages in 
moments when we meet. The only thing that 
consoles me during absence is the reflection that 
no mental or personal estrangement from ennui 
or disagreement can take place ; and when people 
meet hereafter, even though many changes may 
have taken place in the meantime, still, unless they 
are tired of each other, they are ready to reunite, and 
do not blame each other for the circumstances that 
severed them." Sometimes, indeed, it happens 
that those circumstances occurred in a fashion far 
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from creditable to one of the parties — a fashion 
that forbids the thought of reunion. I often won- 
der how Calvin felt during the absence of his 
friend Servetus, an absence caused altogether by 
the former, who reduced the latter to calcined 
magnesia, or some such matter. After all, it is 
but a question of opinion. We know that Bishop 
Hall, a most holy and benignant man, observes, 
with delightfdl nawet^j in his fietmous Treatise on 
Moderation — of all things in the world — that 
"Master Calvin did well approve himself to 
God's Church in bringing Master Servetus to 
the stake in Geneva.*' It is devoutly to be 
hoped that, having banished his friend from the 
world beyond all human possibility of recall, 
Calvin found reftige from any possible misgivings 
of conscience in the old French proverb, "Les 
absents ont toujours tort." 

And, by the way, that puts me in mind (though 
I don't see why it should) of another French 
proverb — "II ne faut pas parler des absents" 
— "We ought not to talk about the absent." 
One day, in a drawing-room in Paris, a young 
coxcomb, notorious for his cowardice, was vaunt- 
ing of his bravery and heroic exploits. " My good 
sir," said a lady, with a silvery voice, and a smile 
as sweet as honey, '* have you forgotten that it is 
not right to speak about the absent I " The 
young gentleman took the hint and his departure. 
The absent have their privileges, as well as their 
penalties. They escape the indignity of being 
flattered, but they are not the less popular on that 
account. It is my happiness to know a man whose 
absence causes more pleasure to his friends, than 
could the presence of all the wisest and wittiest 

Eeople of their acquaintance brought together. 
lUcky fellow, to be able to make others happy by 
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a negative process, so easy and convenient I He 
has but to stay away, to make everybody comfort- 
able. Said Mr. O'Hoolahan to me the other day, 
" Bedad, I always observe that after I have left 
the room the spirits of the company go up like 
quicksilver." How often are the absent the best 
off I Many a play have I witnessed, and many a 
song and sermon have I listened to, with feelings 
of the most intense envy of the absent. Indeed, I 
create that feeling in others mvself When I sing 
a song or tell a story, people wish themselves 
seven miles awav. They have told me so. 

Absence is to love what the wind is to fire ; it 
blows out little flames, but gives new strength to 
great ones. Or, to vary the metaphor, it may be 
compared to certain tonics, of which a few drops 
have an excellent effect upon the health, but of 
which a large dose kills. Unless in the case of the 
faithful few whose fond memory of the past grows 
more vivid with lapse of time, as streams their 
channels deeper wear, a prolonged absence serves 
to impair, if not to efface remembrance. Hence 
the Greek adage, " Friends at a distance are no 
friends at all." ** There is no love which can hold 
out against a long absence," writes a celebrated 

Shilosopher. Don't believe it. There or« loves which 
efy all lapse of time, all change of circumstances 
— Cloves which bloom in amaranthine freshness 
upon the graves of the loved ones, and are only ex- 
tinguished with the lamp of life itself in the breasts 
of the lovers. But loyalty such as this is only found 
in noble natures, and it is but too true that, with 
the generality of mankind, absence is a hazardous 
experiment. It makes the true heart grow fonder, 
the false one grow forgetful. In a generous bosom, 
the image of the beloved Absent assumes an an- 
gelic character, and glows with a more than earthly 
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beauty. In an ignoble breast, the Absent, how- 
ever good or beautiful, finds no abiding-place. 
Through no fault of his or her own, but owing to 
the degeneracy of the material on which the form 
was designed, it grows fainter and more faint, 
till, like letters traced upon the sand, it vanishes 
altogether. 
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|HE poet has averred that "ofttimes celes- 
tial benedictions assume a dark disguise." 
There is no reason to believe that he 
intended to be facetious or sarcastic in making 
this remark; and, indeed, if you happen to be 
endowed with a philosophic frame of mind and 
some ingenuity, vou may possibly reconcile your- 
self to most afflictions on the agreeable grounds 
that they might have been worse, even though 
they could have been better. For instance, if a 

f person is laid up with an attack of rheumatic 
ever during the winter, it is within the bounds 
of probability that his seclusion has saved him 
from an assault of bronchitis, which might have 
caused him to give up his ticket at the barrier. 
If one succumbs to a sudden fit of apoplexy, it is 
a certain remedy for prolonged pulmonary con- 
sumption. Manjr a man has been prevented from 
committing criminal offences by being blown up 
in an explosion ; and when an individual has lost 
his legs he rarely suffers from tight boots after- 
wards, unless somebody kicks him. 

But of all the blessings that come to us in 
disguise, surely the noble gift of dining, hidden 
behind the brutal mask of hunger, is the most 
precious, the most wonderful. Moreover, it is a 
unique endowment, and reserved for our race 
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alone. Man only of all the animals dines. His 
fellow-creatures, the pig, the duck, nay, even 
those that vie with him in beauty and intelli- 
gence, the monkey and the elephant, feed, devour, 
swallow, but they dine not, neither are they 
asked out to dinner ; they take the good things 
of this life with perfect indifference to their 
merits, and so degraded have some of them be- 
come by their ignorance of the higher branches 
of sustenance, that they will, positively horrible 
as it may appear, eat man, whfle there are deli- 
cate antelopes, toothsome sheep, and succulent 
cattle in existence. But let us not despise them 
for their depraved appetite ; remember they have 
not been endowed with our discrimination. Poor 
things, they know no better I 

There can be, I think, no doubt that the superior 
position of humanity in the scale of life is due to 
the gustatory endowments of the race. Animals 
are built up of the food they eat, and consequently 
their qualities must be dependent upon the nature 
of that food, and the way it is assimilated. The 
raw material is not of so much importance as the 
skill with which it is employed. It would be use- 
less to furnish the most precious marbles, the most 
enduring granites, to a builder who possessed 
neither the power to polish and shape the stones, 
nor the aptitude to arrange them systematically, 
for the result would be only a chaotic mass, offen- 
sive to the eye and demoralising to the judgment. 
So, a creature that takes anything that comes in its 
Way, haphazard, to satisfy the pangs of hunger, and 
to use an expression, less elegant than emphatic, 
*' bolts " its food, would manifestly be likely to pro- 
duce a brain that reasoned loosely, jumped to conclu- 
sions, and was careless of results. But another 
being that chose its aliment with discrimination, 
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manipulated it with care, and consumed it with 
appreciation, would certainly develop a logical 
process of thought, mature judgment, and ample 
provision against contingencies, such as would 
elevate it into the foremost place, if there is any 
truth in analogy. Depend upon it, the first step 
upwards taken by our ancestor, the gorilla, was 
when he cooked his cocoa-nut, and rendered it 
more nutritious. Ah, little did our revered pro- 
genitor think when beneath the leafy boughs he 
enjoyed the first repast into which, however 
crudely (for I dare say the cocoa-nut was under- 
done or over-crisp), the culinary art entered, that 
he had struck the key-note of that majestic sym- 
phony dinner, with all its solemn harmonies, its 
sweet solos, its stately measures, its piquant pas- 
sages, its " customary suits of solemn black," its 
spotless ties, and " all the pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance " of glorious mastication ! 

A dinner is surely the highest achievement of 
humanity. Consider the elements that must enter 
into its adequate presentation. Eveiy kingdom 
of nature must be laid under contribution. From 
the heavens above, the earth beneath, and the 
waters under the earth, the denizens must be 
brought to the board. The birds of the air must 
not escape, the beasts of the field have no re- 
prieve, the fishes of the sea are beyond benefit of 
clergy. All must come to the mahogany altar, 
and be presented a moderately burnt oflFering to 
the deity of taste. The swart miner must delve 
into the recesses of the globe for silver and golij 
to deck the repast, and furnish implements to 
convey it to its yearning receptacle; precious 
earths must be kneaded and moulded, crystal be 
fashioned, and both decorated with graceful orna- 
ment for worthy vessels. The loom must toil to 
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make the napery fine, the most beauteous blossoms 
must exhale their odorous souls, their softest tints 
display, and man must dress or undress, according 
to sex, in the choicest garb the wardrobe holds, or 
withholds, must pour out the brightest wit or ten- 
derest sentiment the brain affords, and behave in 
themost angelic way that bis propensities will allow. 
Where, I fearlessly ask, where else, save at dinner, 
are the highest products of nature and art to be 
found in such perfectjon ? What excellence that 
humanity can command shines not brightest at 
the festive board? There doth the orator pour 
forth the finest imagery ; there doth " music, 
heavenly maid," or wife or widow, whether young 
or middle-aged, discourse most sweetly; there 
doth melting charity, with tender heart and tear- 
ful eye, dissolve most freely. Where hang most 
fittingly the products of the painter's genius? — 
where shine the creatures of the sculptor's skill? — 
where is the charmed cadence of the poet's verse 
most aptly quoted ? — where does the hoarded 
wisdom of the world inform the tongue with best 
effect ? " 'Tis there, 'tis there, my child." In the 
dining-room. . 

The most wonderful conquests of science have 
been won in the cause of refection, from the first 
crude attempts even to the last elaborate successes. 
The first man who fashioned a rude spade or hoe, 
a rough bow or spear, did so in order to get din- 
ners. The Chaldean astronomers studied the stars 
in order to understand the phenomena of the sea- 
sons in connection with harvests, and consequently 
dinners. Galileo would not have cared twopence, 
or its contemporaneous equivalent, whether the 
earth moved or not but for the same reason. If 
Newton had not grown apples (for dinner of course) 
he would never have found out the theory of gra- 
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vitation. The blood would not have circulated 
Bufficiently for Harvey to discover it without din- 
ners to set it going. The labours of Solomon de 
Cans, of Watt, and of Stephenson, resulting in the 
steam-engine, are crowned with glory because 
railway trains and steam ships bring materials 
for dinner; Wheatstone's telegraph, that flashes 
thought from mind to mind, over valleys and 
mountains, enables you to order a dinner at a 
distance ; Edison's telepho;ie, that wings the 
words you utter, will from your office waft them 
to your cook for the same noble purpose ; and the 
great savant's electric light will only reach the 
pinnacle of success when he has made it worthy to 
illuminate thfe dining-room. Columbus Americanus, 
Sebastian Cabot, and other discoverers, " the first 
that ever burst upon the silent seas," that ever 
landed on the undreamt-of coasts, were simply seek- 
ing " fresh food and pasture new." The mariner's 
compass was invented to guide the good ship home 
with eatables. Gunpowder, though sadly wasted 
upon humanity, was intended doubtless by the 
monk Schwartz as an agent for procuring comes- 
tibles; and the printing-press would never have 
twined undying laurels round Guttenburg's brow 
but by the production of cookery books and bills 
of fare. Even enterprises that are directed by a 
higher motive, a nobler purpose, than mere gain, 
are greatly affected by corporeal refreshment. 
The self-denying missionaries' labours are largely 
directed to show the simple savage what a poor 
substitute for a dinner his fellow-man is, and 

" The rude Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees food in man, both fat and lean and rind," 

has, at a vast expense, primarily to be instructed 
what foolish waste of his fine appetite it is to 
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throw it away upon the enemy, whom, with inno- 
cent affection, he takes to his breast (inside), while 
there are probably so many more delicate and 
digestible articles of diet as easily procurable. 

But it is not only that most of the movements 
of mankind have been directed towards the opera- 
tion in question. Industry itself may be justly said 
to almost depend upon it. How many people, 
think you, would paint pictures, write poems, 
stories, or even such delectable essays as tnese, if 
dinner was not an absolute necessity. I take the 
most ethereal things because the grosser are ob- 
vious, and not surprising; but I am afraid that 
some of the most precious utterances of the soul 
would have remained unspoken but for the inward 
monitor that hints of Nature's abhorrence, a 
vacuum, — ^beneath the vest. Granted that there 
have been persons whose progenitors have enabled 
them to evade the primal curse of earning their 
dinners, and who yet have produced important 
works, but they have generally condescended to 
take pay for their performances quite as naturally 
as though thev wanted it, and no doubt have in- 
creased the splendour and profusion of their tables 
in consequence, or by the purchase of parks, 
yachts, horses, by travelling, or what not, got a 
better appetite for their dinners. 

It may still be objected that people do employ 
themselves for other things than eating, sucn as 
clothes, houses, etc. Yes, after they have had their 
dinners. My dear sir, if you had not your dinner 
where would you put your clothes? You could 
not hang them on your spirit, it would not hold 
them Tip ; and you would not care to put them on 
a peg for your ghost to admire. Your soul would 
scarcely find any fun in floating about the stateliest 
mansion if it could not cany the key in its pocket 
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and keep out others. Phantoms do not want 
furniture, as far as I understand their habits, 
and if any one tells me that a spectre would 
bother about blue china, I say that person trifles 
with the most solemn things. No ; dinner is the 
pivot on which existence turns. Everything 
directly or indirectly leads up to that. Burke said 
that the entire machinery of constitutional govern- 
ment — Monarch, Lords, and Commons — was only 
set in motion to put twelve men in a jury-box. 
I say that it was contrived through strife, anxiety, 
and blood, in all its wonderful intricacy to put 
food on plates, that man should .sit over the 
shadow of his own oak or mahogany tree, (for 
he should not get beneath it), and none should 
make him afraid to the detriment of his digestion. 

But you say there are people who, in spite of the 
British Constitution, do not dine. Alas 1 1 know 
it! There are, unfortunately, many who merely 
feed. Remember, though, that the education of the 
masses is only a thing of yesterday, and some 
time must elapse before the simple support of the 
body is elevated into one of the fine arts. What 1 
you mean that they do not dine because they have 
no food to eat. Nonsense, my good sir, they would 
die I Eh? Yes, so they do. Oh, come I really — 
die in England for want of food, why that would 
be starvation 1 Oh no, only death accelerated by 
exposure and privation. Ah I I thought you were 
wrong ; that's a very different thing, but you posi- 
tively frightened me for the moment. 

Dinner is the gauge, the standard by which 
nations must be measured. Tell me how a nation 
dines, I will tell you its status in the arts that 
ennoble humanity, in the arms that clear it off the 
earth. Given the black broth of the Spartans, you 
have a race of savage athletes. Given the sump- 
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tuous banquets of an Apicius, a Heliogabalus, an 
Amphitryon, you have ** the grandeur that was 
Rome, the glory that was Greece." The peerless 
productions of the classical peoples were the in- 
evitable result of their sublimity in dining, and the 
awful grandeur of -^schylus, tne unmatched skill 
of Apelles or Phidias, the freeze of the Parthenon, 
the Venus of the Vatican, were the products of the 
dishes of nightingales' tongues, the pearls dis- 
solved in soup, the eels fed upon slaves (properly- 
selected, of course), or other luxuries of the period, 
which positively reached such a height that even 
from their dSbrts, their scraps begged from door to 
door, Homer was enabled to evolve by assimila- 
tion the mighty epics that have won the admiration 
of all the ages. 

Dining is the all-powerful lever to which we 
must resort to raise humanity. Teach dinner in 
its proper sense to the human race, and vibe in 
every form will disappear. Place it, in all its 
beauty, upon every taole, and you may shut up 
your prisons, pension your police, and light the 
kitchen fire with your gallows, the sword will be 
converted into a carving-knife, the spear into a 
fork ; man will go out to dinner with man, and the 
Millennium will come in amid the merry music of 
clattering plates, the soft, sweet odours of savoury 
dishes. 
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|P you are a poet, or a painter, or a philoso- 
pher, or a sinner, or a Shaker, or a bee, or 
a butterfly, or a bird, or a viper, you cannot 
hope to dwell anywhere more comfortably than in 
the New Forest. There you will be quite at home. 
But if you are not to be classed under any one of 
these categories, I am by no means sure that you 
will find yourself in desirable quarters. The New 
Forest has its drawbacks, ana you may feel dis- 
contented at Beaulieu, Brockenhurst, or Burley, 
even as Rasselas was ill at ease in the Happy 
Valley. Thus much I dare to conjecture in your 
regard, but it may be that I am no competent 
authority. My wrongs may have perverted my 
judgment, for even as I write I am smarting under 
the sense of accumulated personal grievances. I 
have not yet got over the coldness, not to say the 
heartlessness, of my reception at Lyndhurst Road. 
No flourish of trumpets, no beating of drums, no 
ringing of bells, no waving of banners signalised 
the pnde of the people of Hampshire on finding 
me m their midst. The only voice of welcome 
that greeted me on my arrival issued from the 
lungs of a donkey browsing in a field hard by, 
who — ^bless his congenial heart I — hailed me with 
a brotherly bray as I walked out of the station. 
Alone and in profound silence had I to ascend that 
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awful, break-neck omnibus, the very thought 
whereof makes my bones ache in their sockets. 

Then, again, when I looked at the inhabitants of 
the place, and observed their style of dress and 
what manner of men they were, a feeling of dis- 
appointment swept over my soul, nipping my 
hopes and blighting my aspirations, even as the 
withering winds of the desert ruin vegetation and 
spread desolation all around. (Permit me to 
remark, en passant, that I am indebted to my Lord 
Eussell for this noble image.) Remembering to 
have seen the Foresters at the Crystal Palace, 
gorgeously arrayed in coats of Lincoln green, 
jack-boots, leathern belts, plumed hats, '* and all 
that," as Bays says, I had hoped to find the 
denizens of the New Forest clad in like picturesque 
apparel. Moreover, I had figured them to myself 
as splendid fellows, of colossal frames, standing at 
the very lowest six foot two in their stockings. 
Judge, then, of my chagrin on finding them a frail, 
delicate-looking race, of hardly average stature, 
and wearing clothes which differ in no essential 
respect from those worn by the generality of Eng- 
lish people, whether dwelling in town or country I 
Asked i of myself, " What doth it avail a man to 
be a Forester, if he may not dress as such, and go 
about even as I saw a Verderer at the Surrey 
Theatre once upon a time, with a sword by his 
side, a hawk (** property ") upon his wrist, and 
an axe in his girdle V I nad at first serious in- 
tentions of going down to the Forest in that guise, 
and was only deterred fi'om so doing by the ob- 
servation of my landlady that the day of my depar- 
ture firom London was not the ** Fifth of November." 

But the sorest grievance of all remains to be 
told. I object to be followed about by a cow. 
Not that I dislike cows as a race, by no means. 
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On the contrary, I rather Uke thera. Their odour 
is, to my thinking, peculiarly fragrant, and their 
lowing, if not very musical, is at all events much 
more so than the singing of some people I wot of, 
the braying of a brass-band, or the grinding of a 
barrel-organ, sounds which have often well-nigh 
bereft me of reason. Be it understood, then, once 
for all, that I have no antipathy to cows. Nor 
would I be thought so churlish as to resent the 
fond familiarities of any pet creature, from a 
woman to a canary. Tljere is no man whom I 
envy so much as mj friend Mulfeather, blessed as 
"he is in the possession of an oyster which, as he 
solemnly assures me, follows him about like a 
child. Some people might find it hard to swallow 
that oyster; but I don't, for Mulfeather is a Ply- 
mouth Brother, and — whatever he might do in his 
own interests — would not tell a lie (nor do any- 
thing else) to save a fellow-creature from drown- 
ing. But I protest against being persecuted by 
the attentions of any living thing whatsoever, and 
most of all by those of a cow, a respectable animal 
doubtless, but somewhat "lourde" and ungrace- 
ful, and therefore all the more likely to attract 
censorious notice, both towards herself and her 
companion. Yet go where I may, such would 
seem to be my unlucky destiny. It was but the 
other day, at Harrogate, that a cow dodged me up 
and down Montpelier Parade and round about the 
'• Stray " for the best part of two hours. And as 
I was sauntering pensively over Emery Downs in 
this Forest of perennial novelty, no longer ago 
than last Wednesday, whom should I meet but 
another cow, and a " dun " cow, of all cows in the 
world, as if I had not *' duns " enough already to 
pester me ; and such a fancy did the creature take 
to me that, instantly changing her course, she 
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turned back, and walked meekly in my track all 
the way from Emery to Mark Ash, and thence to " 
my lodgings at Lyndhurst. Now, this I call per- 
secution. In vain did I alternately threaten and 
expostulate, in vain did I resort to soft words and 
hard stones. She clung to me like Poverty, and 
would not be cast off. The only reason that I 
can conjecture to accoimt for my being thus 
systematically importuned by cows is that 
I have never been vaccinated. They want to 
torture me into vaccination, but they have mis- 
taken their man. I had rather be torn asunder 
by wild horses or nibbled to death by ducks than 
vaccinated on compulsion. So the cows may as 
well give it up as a bad job. Such are the griev- 
ances to which I have been exposed ever since my 
arrival in the New Forest, and when I add that 
neither for love nor money can I. get a glass of 
beer worth drinking, and that a gipsy woman told 
me last evening that I am fated to marry a large 
widow, who will insist upon taking me out to the 
West Indies next year, it will surely be admitted 
that my personal experiences may well disenchant 
me with the locality. 

On the other hand, to anybody not doomed to 
run the gauntlet of such tribulations as have 
awaited me, the New Forest must be indeed a 
delightfiil place. George III., to be sure, pooh- 
poohed it, declaring it to be ** worse than anjr part 
of Bagshot Heath, and incomparably inferior to 
Windsor Forest." To which his host, Sir Harry 
Neale of Walhampton, ventured to reply that " it 
was fortunate in this, as in other matters of taste, 
tliat all did not think alike." But His Majesty 
made answer that, for his part, " he had no taste 
for what was called the fine, wild beauties of 
nature; he did not like mountains and other 
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romaDtic scenes, of which he sometimes heard 
much." This confession was worthy of the roval 
speaker, the rather that there is nothing resembhng 
a mountain in the Forest, and that as for mountains 
generally, for which he professed such an aversion, 
it is a fact, capable of historic demonstration, that 
the dear old noodle never laid eyes on one in his 
life. The Foresti has neither lofty hills nor deep 
valleys, and it is remarkably free from rivers 
properly so called, its streams for the most part 
being mere rivulets. Yet it is a most delightful 
place. A sympathetic survey of the Forest, in its 
varied beauties of leafy glen, verdant grove, sunny 
glade, and all the multiform phases of brilliant and 
aflSuent vegetation, provokes a contrast between 
William the Conqueror and Buggins the builder, 
anything rather than favourable to the latter 
gentleman. William undoubtedly carried things 
with a high hand, but then he was the champion 
of Nature, and for the assertion of her rights and 
the vindication of her supremacy undertook the 
most arduous achievements, which he executed 
with ruthless determination. Revolutions are not 
made with rose-water — no more are forests. 
William razed castles and churches to the earth, 
and laid towns and villages prostrate in the dust ; 
and his son Rufus, he of the lively auburn locks, 
did the same, in order that, eight hundred years 
afterwards, Englishmen and Englishwomen might 
be free, as they now are, to roam through sylvan 
solitudes, and amid moors, heaths, and woodlands, 
far from swarming towns and clamorous cities. 
Buggins, on the contrary, would not leave us a 
green leaf nor a blade of grass. He prefers a 
chimney-pot to the loveliest flower that ever 
bloomed, and a lamp-post to the finest tree that 
ever dallied with the breeze. Buggins would 
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abolish gardens, groves, and warbling dales, to 
substitute streets, squares, and alleys. William 
loved meadow and mountain, moss and moor, 
autumnal shrubberies and vernal woods. Buggins 

foes in for lath and plaster band-boxes, which 
e calls "villas," and which shake when the cat 
sneezes. "Buggins, you are an imposterl William, 
you are a gentleman I" So saying, I laid me 
down recumoent upon the greensward, beneath 
the shade of a venerable oak, which flourished 
luxuriantly hundreds of years before I was born, 
and will doubtless continue so to flourish himdreds 
of years after I shall be dust. I fell into a romantic 
reverie, and gave free reins to my vagabond Fancy, 
who, as is her wont, led me a pretty dance. I 
closed my eyes in blissful meditation, envying the 
lot of those unsophisticated rustics whose happy 
fate it is to dwell under the greenwood tree, far 
from the madding crowd and the busy haunts of 
men. " Perish Piccadilly ! A fig for Charing Cross 1 
Down with Buggins 1 Up with the Conqueror 1 " 
were the last words that escaped my lips ere I 
sank into an enchanting slumber. There is no 
knowing how long I might have slept, dreaming 
placidly^ of Robin Hood and his merry men, and 
mstituting invidious comparisons between the 
vitreous arcades of the Burlington and the leafy 
colonnades of "No Man's Walk," had I not been 
suddenly awakened by the sensation of something 
cold and clammy upon my cheek. It was a frog 1 
At the same moment I felt a strange twitching in 
my moustache, as of a creature struggling to get 
free. It was a daddy-long-legs who would not say 
his prayers. I gazed wildly around me, and what, 
thinK you, did I see ? Horror of horrors I an adder 
within five inches of my nose I Meanwhile my 
cow had strayed into Anderwood Inclosure, and 
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was lowing wailingly. " Ah, well ! " quoth I, as I 
sprang to my feet in terror, " it is not all paradise 
even in the Forest. Piccadilly has its privileges, 
and there is something to be said for Charing 
Cross, after all." 

Next day we went to Minstead. By "we" I 
mean my cow and I. I picked her up, or to speak 
more properly, she picked me up, upon the Brockle- 
hurst road, right opposite the " Crown and Stirrup " 
Inn. Hoping to get round her with kind words, 
and so induce hei; to quit me, I addressed her in 
the words of that most musical of all poets, my 
friend George Caswell : — , 

'* Oh ! my heart ifi a forest calm and deep, 
Where the sunbeams play and the shadows sleep, 
And it echoes with melodies sweet and rare. 
And thou art the nightingale warbling there." 

TTiat is what I said to my cow, adding a polite 
request that she would go to the devil, and leave 
me alone ; but she would not. She evidently did 
not care to be called a nightingale, and to prove 
that she was not one began to low fiiriously. The 
case was hopeless. So on we trudged together, 
I and this Ruth of a cow, all the wav to Minstead 
Manor, to see the stone that marks the spot where 
our king, hers and mine, was surreptitiously mur- 
dered. The beauty of it is that it is no stone at 
all, but an iron column of cubical form, bearing 
this inscription : — " Here stood the oak tree on 
which an arrow, shot hy Sir Walter Tyrrell, glanced 
and struck King William II., sumamed Rufus, on 
the breast, of which he instantly died, on the 2d 
day of August 1100. King William II., sumamed 
Rufus, being slain as before related, was laid in a 
cart, belonging to one Purkess, and drawn from 
hence.to Winchester, and buried in the cathedral 
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church of that city. That where an event so 
memorable had happened should not be hereafter 
unknown this stone is set up by John, Lord 
Delaware, who had seen the tree growing in this 
place," So ruDS the story as told by Rufus's 
" Stone," with what amount of truth let historians 
decide. It says something for the interest attach- 
ing from veneration to generation to matters 
monarchical in this inviolate island of ours, that 
the name of the man upon whose cart the dead 
body of a king was carried to its resting-place 
should have survived for so many centuries. It 
will doubtless survive till the last syllable of 
recorded time. He was "one Purkess;" and a 
lineal descendant of his is supposed to be still 
living in the Forest. . . , On my way home I 
wandered many miles out of my due course, but 
had the good luck to give the cow the slip. It was 
pleasant to do so, but the pleasure will be marred 
if the reader makes a pun on the word cowshp. 
He is respectfully requested not to do so. 



a 
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I HE success which has hitherto attended the 
movement for the obliteration of sex in 
the human race has not been such as 
to warrant hopes that the most distinctive di- 
vision of mankind will speedily cease to exist. 
Though lady-like men and gentleman-like ladies 
are unquestionably on the increase, it does not 
seem hkely that, at least for some time to come, 
it will be a matter of positive speculation whether 
a casual acquaintance of the railway-carriage or 
walk is a gentleman or a lady. Without diving 
to a depth of scientific research that would per- 
haps be fatiguing to some of the readers of this 
essay, it may be assumed that in the present state 
of knowledge it would be difficult to find a substi- 
tute for the Angelic Sex. Consequently, while 
the distinction lasts^ a review of the attitude and 
behaviour towards each other of the two opposite, 
but not always antagonistic sections of humanity, 
may not be unprofitable. Bearing in mind the 
indispensable relations of the sexes, the most rigid 
precisian will scarcely deny that it is only natural, 
and therefore excusable, that they should endea- 
vour to please each other. This seems obvious. 
Dependent as they are on each other's favourable 
opinion for so much that makes life endurable, 
or even possible, that they should endeavour to 
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appear to the best advantage in each other's eyes 
is a logical sequence. This is so self-apparent 
as to be evident not only to all reasoning crea- 
tures, but even, in the germinal form of instinct, 
to creatures who do not reason. Hence comes 
coquetry, which may be defined as an exagger- 
ated desire to please. "Egregious vanity, more 
likely!" I hear muttered from between the 
clenched teeth of my amanuensis. Ah ! mon beau, 
monsieur, I pity you. I, too, have suffered, and 
from the inmost recesses of my bleeding heart 
my sympathies well forth. Poor fellow ! " Stabbed 
with a white wench's black eye, shot through the 
ear" with a whisper; and the wounds rankle yet, 
but never mind, *' after you've been fired at once 
or twice" more, your heart will become much 
tougher and less nice. Above all, don't interrupt 
the stage. No doubt «oquetry becomes some- 
times a disease, a delusion, but that we should 
rather pity than condemn, proceeding as it does 
from too ambitious a desire to gratify the other 
sex. Probably do woman can etenially please 
more than one man, and of course she does not 
try to do so. She only endeavours to be agree- 
able during your momentary association, and 
what better means can- you suggest than those 
she employs, — ^namely, affecting to be smitten 
with your perfections? But that, you say, is a 
fraud. Granted, a pious fraud. What would you 
have, "Que voulez-vousl" She cannot be really 
in love with every man she meets ; she cannot 
divide herself in^to fragments, and you surely do 
not want her all to yourself? That would be 
egotistical. I grant you " that there is not a more 
fearful wild-fowl livin^g" than your coquette 
achamSe. She spares no age, no stationj She will 
send a schoolboy home to toss . on . porcupine 
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pillowy and will cause a patriarch to dye his 
whiskei'S and pull his waist-belt in a manner 
awful to .contemplate. And if there is no duke at 
'hand, she will practise her artillery on a dustman. 
Sh^ must %>ring every male thing to her feet in 
order that she may place her dainty bottines on 
its neck. But she cannot help it. She was born 
so. " iElle chasse de race," and like gout or dipso- 
mania, ker complaint runs in the family. Let 
her alone. From the only breast, perchance, 
she would give her beaux yeux to pierce, her arrows 
will fall blunted and broken; and Time, the 
avenger, is on her track. Despite Rachael-Medea 
and the rock-dew water of Sahara, the roses of 
her cheeks will turn to withered saffron ; despite 
the wizard Rose and his magic elixir, the corvine 
feet will stamp her beauty with the broad arrow 
of decay, and she will go down to darkness and 
oblivion. Not she alone. Here the sexes are equal. 
The very same fate that overtakes the belle will 
crush the .beau. Your dandy is doomed. All his 
dainty airs and simpering ways cannot avert the 
avenger, so true is it that " Golden lads and girls 
all must, like chimneynsweepers, turn to dust." 

Coquetry " nascitur, non tit." Natural gifts may 
be, of course, improved by cultivation, but unless 
some predisposition exist it is waste of time to 
attempt to acquire this most delicate of arts. It 
is deplorable to think what fine natural advantages 
are sometimes thrown away upon possessors who 
have not the faintest aptitude for employing them. 
I have known the most superb eyes, that seemed 
capable of anything artistic, merely used for the 
purposes of seeing, the owners seeming utterly 
Ignorant of the proper vocation of those starry 
orbs ; and " hands that the rod of empire might 
have swayed," have I observed before now that 
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positively didn't know how to return a tender 
pressure, any more than if they belonged to a 
blacksmith. There are lips, too, with which, un- 
fortunately, I have not been acquainted, that 
" wasted their sweetness on the desert air," in a 
way perfectly maddening to a cultivated mind. 
The possessors of these weapons will sometimes 
have a dim idea of their power, and will attempt 
to wield them, but in a way so crude, so inexpert 
as really to provoke the pity of the beholder. 
How different with the finished performer ! Her 
eyes will flash, will sparkle, will dance, will 
languish, will melt, thoroughly in keeping with 
the occasion ; her hands are perfect instruments, 
and will electrically communicate in a very gamut 
of compression, from the " little pressure, thrilling 
and so bland,'' of Donna Julia, up to the very 
strenuous grip of passion. Her voice will have 
infinite modulations, and tones which will cause 
your soul to thrill and vibrate like the chords of 
an iEolian harp ; her cheek will speak ; nay, her 
foot will be eloquent ; her every pose and gesture 
will be pregnant with meaning, and her lips, — ye 
gods ! her lips will — [Here the young gentleman, 
whose professional assistance I employ for the 
technical purposes of writing at my dictation, 
launched into a rhapsody so torrid, so incoherent, 
that I had to remove his necktie, unbutton his 
collar and waistcoat, clap ice on the back of his 
neck, and beff him to be calm. After he had con- 
sumed a tumbler of my best claret, which, he said, 
was the only thing that acted as a sedative with 
him, we resumed.] • Coquettes are of various 
orders. There are your sentimental, who work 
by mine and sap ; your dashing, who prevail by 
assault ; your merry, who, under cover of a laugh, 
effect a lodgment ; your ** ingenue," before whose 
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innocence yon drop yonr shield, leave your gates 
nnbarred, and suffer accordingly. The dashing 
are dangerous ; the merry are not to be trusted ; 
the innocent are insidious ; " but, Oh my friend,^ 
said my professional youne man, ** beware of the 
sentimental I '' And I think my professional young 
man is not far wrong. The sentimental coquette 
is indeed dangerous. She likes the moon and 
melancholy, Byron and Edgar Poe; she has a 
little cough, and thinks of going into a convent, 
and she replies, **Ah, it is too late for those 
thoughts now ; my heart is dead to the world I 
Perhaps once I might, but why think of what 
might have been ? '* And she leads you to see the 
lake hv moonlight, and goodness knows where she 
does lead you." The dashing says, "Oh, don't 
talk nonsense I dance this waltz with me ; I am 
engaged to somebody, but he's a muff." The 
merry perhaps observes, " What a ridiculous 
creature you are ! What put that into your head, 
I should like to know ? you'd better not come after 
me into the conservatory." The innocent may 
remark, " Do you ? What for ? Are all men so I 
Why, Fm only a child, scarcely sixteen, and go out 
for a walk in Hyde Park every afternoon with my 
governess ; but she doesn't always come ; I don't 
think she will to-morrow!" There are other 
varieties, ** fast," artistic, literary, musical, sporting, 
and they all improve the shining hour, and gather 
the honey of admiration from every masculine 
flower with admirable diligence. How unhke the 
drones for whom the virile blossom expands in 
vain ! 

It is impossible to say at what age coquetry 
will first show itself. I have heard ladies say, 
when proffering you the delight of holding a 
female Daby, ** She likes to go to gentlemen ; " and 
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I dare say even at that undeveloped period a 
dawning sense of future propensities may be 
noticed. I have read that upon breaking a rattle- 
snake's egg, the unborn ophidian will instantly 
snap and endeavour to exercise its rudimentary 
fangs. In children just removed from the in- 
fantine condition this quality is frequently seen. 
They will parade their little airs and graces with 
obAdous design upon their contemporaries, and 
will sometimes even fly at loftier game, in a way 
that almost converts you on the spot to the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, forcing upon you the 
conviction of a vast prenatal practice and experi- 
ence. A Uttle lady of my acquaintance, aged 
eight, being surprised by her mamma in the act 
of kissmg a diminutive gentleman who had 
escorted her home, replied to the maternal solici- 
tude, " It's all right, mamma ; we are engaged ;" 
which, of course, removed all objections to the 
performance. When immature persons show this 
agreeable tendency, it of course ** grows with 
their growth and strengthens with their strength," 
and I think does not always diminish with the 
failure of those qualities, for I have been the re- 
spectftil recipient of venerable oeillades and super- 
annuated smiles from ladies the blade of whose 
coquetry had retained a keenness utterly out of 
proportion to the serviceableness of the sheath. 
If or can you wonder at this. Despite the bitter 
Gallic. dictum that after a certain age a woman 
ceases to be a woman, it can scarcely be expected 
that she will voluntarily abdicate her tnrone, 
while a shred, a rag, a tatter of monarchy can be 
retained. Depend upon it, though it is from a 
feminine quarter that the attempted revolution 
indicated in the opening of this essay emanated, 
there is nothing tnat offends woman more than 
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ignoring her sex. It is impossible to talk to an 
ordinary lady of the correlation of forces or 
natural theology, or the difiFerential calculus, or 
any other interesting subject, for long, without 
seeing a suppressed yawn in her face, a merry 
twinkle, if she is fond of fun, or suddenly finding 
her regarding you with the eyes of a wounded 
fawn, if she is romantic, and then, like the 
wretched lovers that Dante saw in that unpleasant 
place, you shut the book and read no more that 
day. ** I beg your pardon, what you say is very 
interesting, but, my good sir, I am a woman. A 
woman, do you understand? Ah! I think you 
do." Now it's of no use to try to be profound 
after that, though, mind you, a thorough- 
paced, finished coquette would set vou on fire 
while discoursing to you of the plutonio rocks, and 
play the dickens with your peace of mind in read- 
mg a page of " The London Directory." Of course 
the ingenuous creatures prefer a more simple and 
artless way, unless, indeed, the Argus eye of 
suspicion is on them, and then they can be pro- 
found. We are all slaves of the enchantress, 
Woman ; and he must be a very wise bird indeed 
who would avoid the snares of the female fowler. 
They are spread in the most unexpected places, 
it has been said, even in churches, but that, of 
course, is only an amusing way of representing 
their ubiquity. Certainly the most simple acts of 
courtesy may hopelessly entangle you. You may 
be asked to tie a shoe-string, only that a fairy foot 
may be set upon your neck ; to button a glove, 
only to find yourself a struggling prisoner of the 
lily hand inside ; to unclasp a cloak, only that two 
rays of light may dart through your frame and 
shrivel up your spinal marrow. But perhaps the 
most deadly engine of destruction in the coquettish 
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arsenal is the Waltz. When one comes to think 
of it, one feels assured that its invention could 
have sprung from no other brain than that of the 
sea-born Aphrodite herself. With a light hand 
resting upon your shoulder, the other nestling in 
your grasp, a taper waist yielding to your. en- 
circling arm, a fair cheek in perilous proximity to 
your own, soft-scented hair floating ambrosially 
across your face, lithe limbs and willowy form in 
undulating harmony with yours, the suave, sinu- 
ous melody pulsing to your every movement, and 
making your heart-strings tremble in accord, I 
think you are in about as hopeless a condition as 
you can be in a Christian country, or, perhaps, 
even a Pagan one. 
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|MONG the qualities coveted by mankind, a 
good Memory takes a tolerably prominent 
place, and with reason, for everything that 
is good IS desirable — ^why, I have even known good 
people endurable — ^but when I find that by "good," 
as applied to Memory, " retentive " or ** tenacious " 
is meant, I beg respectfully to demur, for the only 
Memory that is worthy the adjective is a short one 
— the shorter the more worthy. Supposing that 
life were a bed of roses, with no crumpled leaves nor 
green-flies among them — that it was all beer and 
skittles, or Pommeroy-Gruno and High-Art, accord- 
ing to circumstances, and that Memory had naught 
but fruitful fields, unvexed by poisonous weeds, to 
reap, it would be easy to understand why it should 
be desired far-reaching and comprehensive. But 
considering that existence is a little " mixed," that 
it "doth somewhat smack," and that for every 

Eleasant reminiscence it will supply you with a 
ost of disagreeable ones, the wisdom of desiring 
an extensive power of recalling the past is very 
doubtful indeed ; and the worst of it is that the 
unpleasant remembrances are so much more vivid 
than the others, returning with a force and effect 
positively startling, whereas anything flattering is 
apt to become vague and diflBcult to realise, after 
the lapse time. You have, for instance, but an 
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imperfect recollection of the rapture 7011 felt when 
the sweetest of girls laid her head against your 
coat-collar, murmuring, ** Ask papa ! *' but you will 
never forget your feelings when that discerning 
gentleman IdcKed you out of the house. It seems 
as if it were but yesterday. It is probably due to 
natural human vanity that the remembrance of 
pain is so much keener than that of pleasure, for, 
the latter we accept, as a matter of course, as only 
our due, and therefore not worth much after- 
thought ; but the former is so unmerited, so unjust, 
that we cannot forget it. This is the reason why 
we can i^ore benefits and acts of kindness so 
comfortably. Did we not deserve them ? but 
slights, injuries — ^never I They sting like poisoned 
arrows ; you cannot pull them out, you can only 
break them off, and leave the barb in to rankle. 
For anybody to wound you — monstrous I horrible I 
The same unpleasantness preponderates in recol- 
lection of our personal achievements. Our triumphs 
do not revive in very bright colours or distinct 
outlines, but our failures are hideously clear and 
sharp of definition ; the success of our song on a 
certain occasion has nearly faded away from our 
minds, but not the circumstance of our having 
fallen flat in executing cavalier aeuL Nor can the 
recollection of an applauded speech vie in vivid- 
ness with that of helping a lady to soup in her lap. 
However feeble was the humour with which you 
ridiculed your vis-a-vis, who turned out to be your 
listener's favourite aunt, it will outlive your smart- 
est joke ; and if you were invited to dine with the 
^ope and smashed half-a-dozen of his best wine- 
glasses, it is the accident you would remember, 
rather than the honour. 

Having been made a ** lion " of by others does 
not recur so frequently to your memory as having 
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made an ass of yourself, the remembrance of which, 
*'like a pois'nous mineral, doth gnaw your in- 
wards," cause you to grind your teeth, and utter 
exceedingly full-flavoured expressions. When a 
respectable gentleman is heard suddenly to jerk 
out with suppressed energy in the streets a word 
condemnatory of something or somebody, accom- 
panied with a vicious stroke of umbrella or walking- 
stick on the pavement, it is not on account of a 
sudden twinge of corn or conscience, but because 
a too faithful Memory has hinted of some escapade, 
some awkwardness, folly, or misadventure which 
occurred, perhaps, years before. Now, the reverse 
is never seen. Nobody ever witnessed such a 
thing as a decorous individual spasmodically leap- 
ing into the air, yelling " Rapture, Joy, Bliss ! " or 
any equivalent, because some pleasurable remem- 
brance had suddenly flashed upon his sensorium. 

But even when Memory does deign to reproduce 
agreeable scenes and circumstances, are her per- 
formances quite satisfactory ? Is it entirely grati- 
fying to be reminded of happy days, whose like 
we shall probably never see again ; of days when 
we were young, and curly, and slim, and believed 
in everything, especially in ourselves ; when we 
could dance all night and play cricket all day, and 
** the world seemed a steed for our rein ? " I fancy 
the cup thus presented is not quite free from bitters 
— not of the tonic order, for they somewhat impair 
your tone. No doubt it is truth the poet sings, 
that " a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things ; " and another poet, when repre- 
senting his memory as " brooding over scenes of 
past delight with miser care," was most likely not 
oblivious of the fact that a miser is the most 
wretched of men. Nor does remembrance of evil 
days seem a pleasant thing to cultivate. Fortune 
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may smile, nay, broadly grin, and though a return 
of the bad time may appear impossible, there are 
shifts, expedients, and contrivances that have pro- 
bably been employed which it is hardly possible to 
be proud of, and the key of Bluebeard's Chamber 
should never have been left on the ring with the 
rest. It should have been carefully hidden — ^if 

{)0S8ible, lost. When a storm-tossed traveller is 
anded safe on shore, it is surely unwise to recall 
the painful incidents of the voyage. If persevered 
in, it might make him feel the motion of the vessel 
again. Of all the pictures that Memory paints, 
there is one group most melancholy ; yet tne re- 

Eresentations are always of pleasant things, of 
appy homes, of rest from weary toil, of peace of 
mind, of welcome to friends, of help to needy men ; 
but they are the saddest in the gallery, for they 
depict what might have been. They remind us of 
the precious occasions we neglected to seize, the 
opportunities we lost, the chances we played with 
till they escaped us. They recall our blindness, 
our indolence, our weakness. Draw the curtain 
over them, turn them to the wall ; their beauty is 
bitter as unavailuig tears. 

The possession of a powerful memory is, indeed, 
a perilous gift in many ways, especially for the 
friends of the owner, who are frequently obliged 
to endure reminiscences of fearful length, in which 
they take not the faintest interest. The gifted 
narrator is utterly unmindful that he has lost the 
ear of his audience. He keeps on the even tenor 
of his wav, profuse in detail, penurious in point, 
with a calm persistency that would be admirable, 
if it were not maddening. And, most remarkable 
of all, he will not leave ofiF, even when it does 
dawn upon his inteUigence that people have 
had enough of him. Yawns, uneasy movements. 
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^ "ocular hints affect him not ; he is sure you would 
ike to hear a little incident that bears upon the 
subject in hand (which subject you hate), and 
starts afresh, ** full of running." The worst of it is 
that these highly endowed individuals rarely have 
the gift of condensation, or the art of presenting 
the plums out of their unwieldy and indigestible 
pudding for your delectation. You must swallow 
it all to a crumb, and, unfortunately, the propor- 
tion of fruit to flour painfrilly resembles that of 
the sack and bread in Falstaff's light refreshment. 
There have been, of course, exceptions to this. 
Macaulay — ^that " book in breeches " — would some- 
times pour forth the stores of his wondrous mind, 
notably in a case when he recapitulated well-nigh 
everything historical that a centenarian, who had 
just died, might have remembered, but let us hope, 
for the sake of his family, did not. This feat was, 
no doubt, most interesting, but, on the whole, I 
think one prefers one's histories and encyclopaedias 
to remain in the bookcase till they are wanted, 
and not to have them pouring out their erudition 
willy-nilly, particiklarly as it might be on a point 
of science that one cares nothing about. 

Moreover, m«moiyj like friends, sweetheai-ts, 
shirt-buttons, whisky-and-water, and other luxu- 
ries, is apt to prove treacherous, and betray the 
trust reposed in it. Not only does it fail you in 
your hour of need, making up for it certainly by 
coming when you do not want it, but it supplies 
you frequently with false information, giving great 
trouble, and covering you with confusion. An 
instance of the sort occurred to me, and, being 
unpleasant, I cannot forget it. It happened in 
this wise. I had been invited to dine with an old 
friend, and drove up to the door in the tasteful 
tunic of the Heydownderry Yeomanry, boots, 
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buckskins, brass helmet, battle-blade, and every- 
thing, for I desired to do my friend honour ; and 
bein^ a full private, without promise of promotion 
in ftiat distinguished military body, it was a 
capital opportunity. I dismissed my conveyance, 
rang the bell, walked into the hall, and announced 
my name. The attendant asked me whom (in- 
deed, I think he said **who") I wanted; had 
never heard my friend's name; no such person 
lived there — ^and, suspiciously, showed me out. 
I then remembered that my friend had left that 
house some time before. My vehicle having gone, 
I wandered about to find a cab, surrounded by a 
small crowd of delighted boys, who cried out 
** Fire I " and asked me where I had left the engine, 
my helmet impressing them with the idea that I 
was a highly ornamental fireman. I found a cab 
at last, but as I could not recollect the address, 
and only remembered the house was near a rail- 
way line,^ which is not unusual, the evening and 
a considerable sum were spent in vain, and I re- 
turned home. I then resolved that I would keep 
all my friends' addresses in a book prepared for 
the purpose, a capital plan, when you can find the 
the Dook, which I have done when looking for 
something else. Another occasion when memory 
served me a disgraceful trick, consisted in my 
going, in obedience to an invitation, for the enjoy- 
ment of a social gathering at the house of some 
agreeable people, who always contrived to get 
together a most interesting circle of guests. 
There was one guest, indeed, who would be sure 
to be there, singularly interesting to me, and I 
had taken unusual pain» with my toilette, regard- 
less of expense (the productions of Mrs. Allen, of 
Alexander Ross, etc., are not cheap), and with the 
happiest result. I was courteously received by 
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my host and hosteee, but prevented from enjoying 
the festivities which I had promised myself, be- 
cause they had taken place the night before. I 
had made a mistake in the date. Many people 
have doubtless had similar experiences, and they 
show. the folly of trusting to such a slippery thing 
as memory. Keep diaries, memoranda, note-books, 
and you are safe. Even though you lose or de- 
stroy them every other day, they will save you 
a deal of trouble, and any amount of toil. 

The value of memory in supplying apt quota- 
tions may be pleaded, but it is only in conversation 
that you need depend upon it — and become a bore, 
perhaps. In writing that which — thank goodness 
— nobody is obliged to read, the person most gifted 
in illustration is easily distanced by one who can- 
not remember his alphabet, for are there not con- 
cordances, books of reference, indices, etc., which 
enable him to find out, with the greatest ease, 
what anybody who was somebody said upon every- 
thing, word-perfect and exactly apposit-e? Re- 
tentive minds are exceedingly disagreeable when 
possessed by persons who knew your grandfather, 
or your great-uncle, or any of your relations that 
you did not want them to know and talk about ; 
or who remember you at school, your nick-name 
there (your old nick-name, you think), and, indeed, 
everything that exhibits you in an unpleasant 
light, for nobody ever knew a person who recol- 
lected anything to anybody else s advantage, if he 
could help it. 

Memory is a mistake, and if we could sponge it 
out and start afresh with a clean slate, perhaps 
we should do our sums better, and certainly enjoy 
ourselves more. How delightful it would be to 
forget everrthing we had read, and to have the 
exquisite pleasure of reading our favourite authors 
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over again for the first time ! To follow with 
tender interest the fortunes of Angelina, now 
palpitating with hope, as she appears likely to 
acquire her Edwin ; now sinking in despair, as it 
seems too probable that she will miss nim. To 
pursue with quivering nerves the path of the 
villain, tremulous with dread, as his schemes 
threaten to be successful ; beaming with joy at his 
discomfiture. Imagine, as it were, tapping a firesh 
cask of Shakespere, drawing the cork of The 
Ancient Mariner^ gloating over the colour, the 
brightness, the sparkle, the aroma of the ** Ode to 
the Nightingale before you drain the goblet, — 
not to the dregs, there are none. Ah I it is too 
delicious. Away with memory f Let us start afi-esh. 
Give me, oh, give me I the merciful nepenthe to 
cleanse my brain of dusty lumber, of cobwebs, and 
of gloom, for memory is an ignis jf^atuuSy that leads 
to dismal swamps, where hopes lie drowned, a 
corpse-candle that glimmers over graves. 



H 
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||N the first dav of April last year a waggish 
firiend, cruelly inconsiderate, congratulated 
me on the success of a speculation from 
which I had hoped to reap substantial advantages. 
No such good fortune had really befallen me, out 
luckily I at once recalled that the announcement 
was made to me on April Fools' Day, and that it 
was one of the tame jokes which are thought ap- 
propriate to that anniversanr. It was not long 
before I had reasoned myself into a philosophical 
frame of mind, and landed on the conviction that, 
on the whole, it was far better for me that my 
speculation had not yet borne fruit. For let me 
confide it to thee, gentle reader, the great solace 
and interest of my life, by which I have been en- 
abled to bear cheerfully all the hardships and dis- 
appointments of fate for the last two years, have 
been derived from the anticipation of the good 
things I shall realise when my venture is at last 
successful. Shall I not then — ^I who have been so 
often a favoured guest at other men's tables — ^be 
able to requite their hospitality and to vindicate 
my reputation as an epicure not only by criticising 
the dainties and choice wines which they have set 
before me, but by providing them with the like on 
my own judgment and responsibility? Shall I 
not then be able to afford myself that long medi- 
tated and luxurious tour of the Mediterranean 
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which I have dreamed of for more autumns than 
I care to number, and that wmter at Rome which 
is one day to be the crown of my continental 
wanderings ? Will not the luxury of a fair amount 
at my banker's come home to me in a hundred 
ways besides? Will it not be in my power to 
accept a dozen invitations to charming country 
houses which my limited means have hitherto 
forbidden me to enter I For, say what you will, 
one must really keep up appearances on these 
occasions, and not all the genial qualities in the 
world will avail a man if he have to deny himself 
a valet, to ponder over his daily expenses, to 
decline a subscription, or to be stingy in his 
gratuities. And will he not be able to prove the 
liberality of his disposition in that good time 
coming, when the value of his investment is 
understood and shares are at a premium ? What 
deUght, then, does he not enjoy in the mere pro- 
spect of that happy period ? Until it arrives he 
will be rich in his expectations, a Croesus in his 
dreams, the glad lord of an unrealised and there-' 
fore brilliant future. The " bird in the bush " will 
sing to him deliciously and invite capture. One 
day, his hopes fulfilled, he may hold the bird in 
his hand ; but will it then retain for long the 
sweetness of its note or the brightness of its 
plumage? For the fascination of ever-inviting 
but unattained desire, there will be the hard, 
practical, prosy matter-of-fact success. There 
will be achievement, but no longer expectation ; 
limited solid reality that can be gauged and mea- 
sured, in place of bright though indefinite dreams ; 
settled weather without the enchantment of the 
rainbow; and, for the melodious wild bird in the 
bush, a captive, which if it sing at all, must sing 
in a cage. 
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Now, I am by no means blind to the advantage 
of a man's having his bird in his hand-rin other 
words, of realising the object on which he has set 
his desires. But I do maintain that, in accordance 
with that great law of compensation which every- 
where prevails, he who realises his good things 
has to meet heavy drawbacks, while he who only 
dreams of them is not without genuine consola- 
tions. To illustrate this view, let us turn to that 
passion or desire which (whatever worldly people 
may say or feign) is of all the most potent, absorb- 
ing, and universal. The bright eyes that honour 
his lucubrations with their perusal have already 
discerned that the writer refers to the passion of 
love. Yes, charming and sympathetic young 
friends ; that is just what he is thmking of. For 
your benefit he will unveil the past, even in a 
matter delicate as this, and show you that, with 
respect to love itself, a man may sometimes be 
content to know that he has never had in hand 
the bird that warbled so divinely from the bush. 

You will not expect me even at this distance 
of time to give you her true name. You would 
rightly despise me if I were to connect her publicly 
with the tender but trying episode in my career 
to which I am about to allude. Let me call her 
by the first Christian name under the letter A that 
occurs to me. Arabella will do excellently. Oh 
vision of past days, distinct as ever — the deep 
dark eyes, the rich curved Kttle mouth, the Grecian 
nose, the oval contour of a face breaking on you 
from its braided wealth of dark brown hair I I 
can almost see again the svelte graceful form with 
its soft indolent majestic motion — 

" Et vera incessa patuit Dea." 

I can almost catch the low and sweet syllables 
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that reached the ear through a delicious langour 
of intonation, which was to speech what a soften- 
ing cloud is to the June sun behind it. Ah me I 
my Arabella, so gracious and ethereal in thy 
beauty, that it seemed sometimes to stand mid- 
way between dreamland and reality, did I not 
adore thee I Did not this now disciplined heart 
go pit-a-pat in those days at the nne foot-fall 
which love had taught it to detect, and did not 
the same sensitive organ start as at a pistol-shot 
when some missive expected from thy delicate 
hand, was announced by the postman's rap? 
Arabella, I blame thee not now that my adoration 
went unrewarded, and that, having kept me a 
reasonable time in suspense, thou didst elect for 
thy bridegroom Tom Morland, the rising junior 
of the Chancery bar. In point of prospect, of 
ability, of everything but idolatry (I beat 
him there, which was perhaps one reason of my 
defeat), Tom deserved the preference. But, dear 
Tom, would it be quite true to say that I have 
no set-off against even such a triumph as thine ? 
Do I not recall the account which our friend 
Burton gave me of my charmer after he had met 
her last September at the marine seclusion of 
Littlehampton I Is it, indeed, true that the evi- 
dence of her identity had almost vanished, and 
that the delicate nymph of other years had 
assumed in her face all the cares of maternity, 
and in her figure the unromantic sleekness of 
embonpoint'^ If I could trust such a cynic as 
Burton, I should have to believe that her very 
voice was become sharp and peremptory, and 
that the once soft tint on her cheek had been 
replaced by a coarse crimson, as she dragged 
back her mutinous charge from the sand-pools 
and the advancing tide. Of course I do not 
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credit this description for a moment, but had I 
been her husband and forced to see her in the 
harsh light of reality, who can say what might 
have been my impressions? She is now, I am 
told, one of those praiseworthy but unpoetical 
specimens of feminine virtue known as "man- 
aging wives." She is proud of Morland's talents, 
and he is indulgent to her — not the less so be- 
cause she allows him four days out of the seven 
to dine at his club. All is well ; the great rela- 
tions between them are unvexed by jealousies 
and unglorified by illusions. There is good feel- 
ing, but no ardour ; realisation but no aspiration. 
In brief, according to that odious Burton, my 
successful rival has his plump bird in the hand ; 
but my Arabella, whom I hope never more to meet 
in the flesh, is still to me the Arabella of my 
dreams, the fair ideal woman who taught my 
heart the depth and sanctity .of its emotions, and 
who in her single person, touched me with one 
precious gift — heaven grant I may never lose it — 
a sweet and reverent tenderness for all her sex. 
Sing still to me, my bird as of old; but sing to 
me from the bush 1 

In a hundred ways the truth on which I have 
insisted is exemplified. What boy does not re- 
member, at his first pantomime, how the fairy 
queen took his heart by storm, and what ecstasy 
he would have felt at the promise of an intro- 
duction to her. Let him rejoice that his yearning 
in this direction was never satisfied. He might 
possibly have found, upon close inspection, that 
the tresses of that enchantress, which fell in 
abundance to her waist, exhibit distract varieties 
of shade, that her boots of pink satin were frayed, 
that there were portions of her pearly hose, to 
which the adjective was quite inapplicable, and 
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that the set bloom ou her cheek must inevitably 
suflfer by the process of ablution. Be gentle and 
kind in your thoughts of her, poor darling. She 
is working hard for her own bread, perhaps for 
that of her children too. But for all that, before 
the scenes she is a bird in the bush — ^behind them, 
a bird in the hand. 

You get a similar lesson from your experience 
of a picnic, How charming is it in prospect! 
What chances of flirtation there will be, what 
sallies of wit, what good humour which will turn 
even the accidents of the day into merriment! 
Alas ! what deductions from the pleasure expected 
have to be made on the receipt of it ! A shower 
falls and the grass is wet, or tne heat is excessive, 
and the damsel for whom you took such pains 
with your degagi toilet, is hot and tired or cross. 
And although the misadventure of a crash in 
which champagne and chicken-pie meet pre- 
maturely, is among the things to laugh at here- 
after — 

*' Forsitan et hsBC olim meminisse juvabit ! " 

it is by no means a joke when you are hungry 
and thirsty. Travel, again, will point the same 
moral. The Rhine, for instance, is now an old 
acquaintance of mine; but from the moment 
when I stood on the platform at Cologne it was 
no longer the Rhine of "my mind's eye." A 
pleasant fact has been the death of a fairer fancy. 
An anticipation, which was a fortune in itself, has 
been slain by an actuality. People will tell you 
analogous things of their first acquaintance with 
the Falls of Niagara. There is nothiag in the natu- 
ral world which can quite equal the conceptions of 
an imaginative mind; and a mind without ima- 
gination has small pleasure in anything. There 
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are, indeed, a few glorious creatures in this world 
who can throw the light of their own geniality, 
sympathy, and goodness upon the commonest 
obiects. But their delight springs from them- 
selves, not from their circumstances. It is ima- 
gination thrown upon the present just as day 
dreams are imagination thrown upon the future. 
Let me conjure you, dear friends, to cherish this 
power of dreaming. Leave fair things in life still 
to be attained; the land of promise is also a joy 
in possession. Above all thmgs, revere imagina- 
tion (another phrase for loving faith) which is 
the soul of ioy both in present and future. And, 
even though you have "the bird in the hand," 
turn not from the singing of "the bird in the 
bush." 
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A POST-YULE-TIDE MEDITATION. 

|ELL, Christmas is over; the Yule-log is 
fairly burnt out ; the sounds of festivity 
have died away; we are tossed no more 
upon a sea of revelry ; we have got at last 
into quiet waters. It is a pleasant thought. 
Christmas comes but once a year ; and well it is 
that it should be so. Life is at best a sad experi- 
ment, clouded with care and full of trouble even 
under the most favourable conditions of fortune ; 
but only fancy what it would be if Christmas were 
to come once a weekl To Hve in a perpetual 
whirl of dissipation; to be doomed to perennial 
consumption of roast turkeys and plum-pudding ; 
to be compelled from January to December to eat 
and drink three times as much as is good for you ; 
to be trotted out from one theatre to another ; to 
wear a cast-iron smile, it matters not how sad 
your heart may be ; to kiss and be kissed ever- 
lastingly under the mistletoe ; and to have to wish 
everybody you meet "the compliments of the 
season " — whatever on earth that may mean — to 
have to do and suffer all these and many other 
things of kindred absurdity without intermission 
from one end of the year to the other were such 
a destiny that life would not be worth having upon 
the terms. It maddens one to think of it. It is 
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as though a man should be married anew regularly 
every morning. For my own poor part I had rather 
be Othello's toad, living upon the vapour of a dun- 
geon, where at all events there is peace, than a 
man dwelling in perpetual commotion under a 
Yule-tide, which like the great Pontic sea should 
know no retiring ebb. Indeed, dear reader mine, 
I will take thee into my confidence, and borrowing 
a favourite phrase of Lord Clarendon, in his much 
bepraised and very heavy book. The History of the 
Great Rebellion, I will " let myself loose to say " 
that viewed only in its social aspects, and with- 
out reference to its purely religious signification 
which, though undoubtedly most consolatory, is 
too often eclipsed by the carnalities of the celebra- 
tion, Christmas is but a melancholy time for people 
who have any faculty of thought, and have passed 
the age of five-and-twenty. Truly for them its 
mirth is very tragical. It is all very well for 
children who know not what care means, to whom 
" To-morrow " is a Canaan flowing with milk and 
honey; whose spirits are unclouded by the 
shadows of coming sorrows; whose palates are 
unpalled; whose digestion is unimpaired. Let 
them gather the rose-buds while they may, which 
is not for long ; let them laugh and gambol, be 
•glad and rejoice. If they are not happy now 
nay they hope to be so? Ah I when in- 
Who could find it in his heart to quell 
ielight, or to " stop their tide of laughter 
I sigh?*' Leave them at the high top- 
of their mirth and say not a word to damp 
our of their joy ; but really when we are 
. at that most unenviable of all epochs 
of discretion ; " when we have lived to 
vhat life truly is, how mournful, how pre- 
; when our hearts are fall of sad memories, 
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and dark forebodings, how dismal then is the very 
thought of jollity, and with what a mocking echo 
does the sound of conventional merriment fall 
upon the ear. 

Christmas comes round again and we are told 
to be jolly. The streets swarm with elated citi- 
zens laboriously intent on pleasure ; the shops are 
decked out in fineiy; the bells are ringing, and 
the busy note of preparation resounds through the 
land ; everywhere people are preparing to be 
happy ; but another year is gone, gone past recall, 
and we sigh to think what havoc death has com- 
mitted since this time twelvemonth ; what gaps 
he has made in the circle of our friends ; what 
loved ones he has slain ; what homes he has 
destroyed; what hearths he has made cold and 
desolate. How many were there amongst us 
bright and joyous last Christmas whom we shall 
never see again? We are reminded of that 
ghastly German story about the band of students 
who swore to dine together and drink one another's 
healths every Christmas eve ; how exuberant was 
their mirth at first, but how it got clouded as time 
rolled on ; how every year saw a seat emptied and 
the company growing thinner, till there was but 
one old man left to drink to his own health in a 
mirror; and how he ^at last was found lying cold 
and stark by the side of his chair. " Such is life, 
which is the end of all things," as Mrs. Gamp 
charmingly remarks. 

But independently of the tragic vicissitudes to 
which, from the very conditions of humanity we 
are all of us subject, and which give a melancholy 
aspect to the recurrence of any anniversary, how- 
ever festive in itself, there are circumstances, both 
social and climatic, which make Christmas here in 
London anything rather than a season of enjoy- 
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ment. It is a period franglit with calamity. The 
papers teem with accidents and offences. '* News " 
means the intelligence of. shipwrecks, colliery ex- 
plosions, railway collisions, marriages, and other 
disasters, the mere recital whereof is most dis- 
heartening. Winter is ever rife with misfortunes 
— and with crime as well. Witness the awful 
record of misdeeds chronicled in every journal. 
So much for the social aspect of Christmas in 
modern times. Nor are w© more fortunate in 
matters meteorological. The Christmas season 
may now be divided into four chapters, entitled re- 
spectively Fog, Fat, Frost, and Thaw. There was 
a time when November was supposed to be, and 
was, in fact, the foggiest of all the months in the 
year ; but to that sad distinction it may no longer 
lay claim. November now-a-days is often very en- 
joyable — hardly less so than October, so dear to 
artists for its cold, grey days. November is keen, 
bluff, and stormy, but it is not unfrequently dry, 
clear, and bracing. The palm of fogginess belongs 
to the last of the months. The December fog, in 
fact, is the most ominous harbinger of Christmas, 
and it is hardly possible to imagine anything in 
the way of atmospheric visitations more horrible, 
more depressing. It envelopes you as with a wet 
sheet, chokes you as with a filthy duster, and 
bothers and bewilders you out of your seven 
senses. It wraps up the sun in a mustard poul- 
tice, it takes the azure out of the sky and substi- 
iiites pea soup, it enshrouds the world in clammy 
yellow vapours, which not only forbid all enjoy- 
ment of nature, but do the gravest injurv to our 
health. Not to ours alone, for even the prize 
cattle at Islington succumb to their dreadful influ- 
ence. 
Scarcely have we emerged from the fogs when 
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we find ourselves in " The Festival of Fat." Of 
aU celebrations ever witnessed in a civilised 
country, assuredly this is the most astounding. 
Generations yet unborn will read with amazement 
the accounts of their fathers' proceedings in the 
matter, and '* wonder what old world such sights 
could see." We sneer at the ancient Egvptians 
for worshipping an ox, yet all London, and all the 
country as well, throng in myriads to the Agricul- 
tural Hall to gaze in idolatrous admiration upon a 
fat bull or a still fatter pig. Why this apotheosis 
of obese swine ? and wnereof all this mightv ado 
about an adiposity, which as in man so in the 
other lower animals, simply betokens disease? 
These greasy quadrupeds who can hardly waddle, 
and who can with difficulty see out of their eyes, 
so fat are they, are merely suffering under a de- 
generation of tissue which renders them as useless 
as uncomely. Not only. are they unfit for any 
farming or agricultural purpose during their life- 
time, but they will have no posthumous value in 
the sense of food for the human beings of intelli- 
gence inferior to their own who view them with 
wonder and affection. Oxen and pigs who are 
mountains of fat will never make good beef or 
pork. They are in that sense worthless as they 
are in all senses ugly, but still, as Christmas ap- 
proaches, people lose their wits about this pitiful 
exhibition, and multitudes of all classes ana con- 
ditions, as well princes of the blood as " costers " 
from Whitechapel, all rush with equal eagerness 
to take part in the Festival of Fat. A prize-fight 
was in reality a much nobler spectacle. But we 
are too refined for pugilism, and the lower orders, 
discarding the use of their fists, have taken to 
kicking like horses, though in a far more brutal 
fashion. 
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To the Festival of Fat succeeds a more briUiant 
and delightful celebration — the Festival of Frost. 
But that it causes such suffering to the poor, and 
is so hurtful to the health of invalids, Frost might 
be welcomed with universal satisfaction, for it is 
ostensibly beautiful and very favourable to manly 
sports and pastimes. Of the beauty and brilliancy 
of frost, they who dwell with trees around them, 
as I have the happiness to do, and they alone can 
form a just idea. Those of my friends whose sad 
fate it is to look through their windows, back and 
front, upon a wilderness of chimney-pots emitting 
coils of filthy smoke, have about as much notion 
of the grace and splendour of frost-work as a man 
blind from birth has of the prismatic glories of the 
rainbow. It is nothing to the purpose to say that 
at half a mile's distance there majr be a park where 
the trees are glittering in sunshme and rime. As 
well might a poor man seek to cull comfort in 
his poverty from the thought that a rich man may 
be living next door to him. If the park, however 
near, be not within view, it does no more good to 
you while you are at home than if it were a hun- 
dred miles away. It is just the difference between 
the town and the country. I prefer the country, 
but "every man to his taste," as the fanner 
touchingly remarked when he kissed his cow in- 
stead of nis wife. Yet my friends who, as Tom 
Hood phrases it, delight to feast upon an " endless 
meal of brick and mortar," and who, therefore, 
know nothing about the effulgence of the frost — 
for who ever heard of the play of sunbeams 
through the frost-crystals of a chimney-pot? — 
may rest assured that the most poetic imagina- 
tion can hardly picture to itself anything more 
magnificent than the form and expression of 
the trees during frosty weather. The frosts in 
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this island are but sorry affairs compared with 
tliose recorded not alone by Baron Munchau- 
sen, but by that still more veracious historian 
Bishop Wiikins, who gravely assures us of the 
existence of *' a cold country where discourse doth 
freeze in the air all winter, and may be heard in 
the next summer or at a great thaw." What a 
comfort it would be to be sure if some folk's words 
would thus hang concreted mid-way in the air 
even as they were bein^ uttered, and what a still 
greater blessing if spnng revolving would but 
leave them there 1 

The saddest thing about a frost is that it must 
of necessity be followed by a thaw, of all opera- 
tions of external nature assuredly the most dismal 
and disheartening. There is no wittier simile than 
that which William puts into the mouth of the 
jester — " I was the prince's jester, and^duUer than a 
great thaw!" He must have been dull indeed. 
A thaw suggests to a fanciful mind the idea that 
nature was drunk, or, as the slang phrase goes, 
** tight," over-night, and is going through the 
wretched discipline of getting sober. In a great 
city the spectacle is unspeakably miserable. Every- 
thing is so grim and slobbery. The street is Uke 
a turnip field, the footpaths are slimy and full of 
slush ; the eaves of the houses are " like Niobe, all 
tears ; " the sky resembles a vast dome of wet 
sponge ; the earth is like wet mortar ; it looks as 
though the whole world were falling to pieces. It 
speaks well for the geniality and good-humour of 
Falstaff that he could preserve his good spirits, 
pass his joke, and quaff his sack, notwithstanding 
that he was, as he himself assures us, " subject to 
heat as butter, a man of continual dissolution and 
thaw ;^^ but it is not easy to understand how a 
person of Hamlet's refined taste and exalted 
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imagination conld have desired that his " too, too 
solid flesh would melt thaw, and resolve itself into 
a dew." Had his aspirations been realised, he 
would probably have found himself in no very 
comfoi'table condition. Yet a " thaw," as taken to 
symbolise the softening of an obdurate nature, has 
a potent plentitude of meaning ; and the song of 
the poor maniac to his mistress is not without 
a certain touch of fantastic pathos — 

" I'll weave thee a garland of straw, my love, 
And ril marry thee with a rush ring, 
And thine icy heart shalt thaw, my love, 
So merrily shall we sing." 

If SO, she was no strong-minded woman. Cassar 
was of sterner stuff — 

'< Think not that Csesar bears such rebel blood 
That will be thawed from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools." 

And what a splendid metaphor is that of Dry- 
den's, where he describes one of his heroes as 
being clad in 

<< Burnished steel that cast a glare 
From far and seemed to thaw the freezing air." 

But let the poets say what they may about 
a thaw, it is, of all things under the sun, the 
dreariest, the most uncomfortable. It is bad 
enough in the streets, where it soaks you through 
and through, and causes you to tumble about in 
all directions ; but it is still worse when it invades 
your home, and making your pipes to burst, places 
you at the mercy of that most unconscionaole of 
tyrants, the plumber. When that dreadful man once 
crosses your threshold with his infernal soldering- 
pot, and sets about pulling your house to pieces, 
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shaking his head oracularly, peering down your 
cistern, squinting up your pipes, and telling you 
what a providential thing it is he has come m the 
nick of time, for that otherwise you would have 
been swept into the next parish by the rising 
floods— farewell to warmth and cleanliness, a long 
farewell to decency and comfort. 

The various phases of Fog, Fat, Frost, and 
Thaw have been distinctively marked this Christ- 
mas. We who still survive nave passed through 
them all triumphantly. We have feasted and 
made merry ; we have quaffed our ale or wine, as 
the case may have been ; we have out deep into 
our plum-puddings; we have given innumerable 
geese and turkeys cause to regret that they ever 
were bom; we have had our fill of good old 
British roystering. The holidays are over, and 
right pleasant is the thought that we have got 
once more into quiet waters. 
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I HE ophidian, or serpent tribe, have been 
favoured by Nature with the agreeable 
endowment of a new and suitable vesture 
already adjusted to their figures, when they divest 
themselves of the garb which has become too 
shabby for them to appear in with self-respect. 
Nature has unfortunately omitted to extend this 
boon to the human race, and when man — judging 
from my own experience— or woman — ^reasoniilg 
by analogy — ^removes the thread-bare garments 
that would provoke injurious comment, neither he 
nor she finds a fresh equipment underneath calcu- 
lated to take the place of the old shuffled-off coils. 
And as even old bachelors — ^horrid race I — (I thank 
you, ladies, for that cheer) — ^yes, as even, to take 
an extreme case, old bachelors, are obliged at some 
time or other to abandon their antiquated habits, 
— their sumptuary ones, of course, — certain people, 
such as millmers and tailors, are charged with the 
important duty of supplying the neglect of the 
mighty Mother towards some of her children. Of 
course, I have nothing to say to milliners, nor, 
indeed, to tailors ; and what on earth I am to say 
to the particular Sartor, the very particular one 
who will call one day next week, perplexes me not 
a little. But that has nothing to do with the sub- 
ject in hand, or about to be taken in hand. Indeed 
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it is not with the new skins we order, and have to 
pay for (ah me I), but rather with the old ones we 
shed, that the present essay proposes to deal. 
What becomes of them? We know the second 
stage of their journey. We give them to our valets 
or ladies'-maids, as the case may be. We give 
them to our poor relations. No, no, no 1 Perish 
the ignoble thought. " We " have no poor rela- 
tions. All our kinsfolk are very well off indeed ; 
but some people give them to their poor relations. 
Who has not met that queer fellow we saw coming 
out of Brown^s house one day, bravely struggling 
to appear unconscious of a'Brownese hat that was 
searing him Uke a hot-iron band ? Who does not 
call to mind the worthy serving-woman who was 
torturing herself all the evening with the specula- 
tion whether the alterations she had made in the 
dress the hostess had given her would prevent its 
being recognised by everybody. Old garments 
are, moreover, bartered for productions of ceramic 
art, and it has happened ere now that gentlemen 
in search of a certain pair of trousers have found 
them unavailable for the purpose of dress, owing 
to their having taken the shape of a pair of hideous 
vases. A thrifty housekeeper has been known ere 
now to entrust an article of apparel to an honest 
person who promised to bring back a Palissy dish, 
some old blue china, some Wedgwood ware, or 
Sevres porcelain as an equivalent, which the honest 
person in question, through sudden death, no 
doubt, failed to bring. CSd clothes, moreover, 
have exercised a baleful effect upon the youthful 
mind, and sown the seeds of imdutifumess by 
being cut up for the children. But none of these 
explanations sound the depths of the important 
inquiry, — What becomes of our disused habili- 
ments 1 
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Feeling this, I took counsel of a valuable friend 
who knows everything, and a great deal more 
besides. " Ah," said he, " vou want Under-Skirt 
Alley," as if he were prescribing a tonic. He gave 
me certain directions and instructions, and on 
leaving pressed mv hand with ominous affection. 
I was rather startled, but remembering that Mr. 
Buskin has instructed us that *' if necessary, we 
should be prepared even to die in the performance 
of our duty, I took every possible precaution 
against that contingency, but resolved to go 
through with my appointed task, coute qui coute. 
It was necess^-ry for the purpose I had in view 
that my visit to the mysterious shrine should be 
made on a Sunday, and my path lay through the 
City. It was difficult to reause the idea that the 
deserted streets through which I passed could 
have been swarming, a few short hours ago, with 
anxious crowds, hurrying to and fro at the oidding 
of that inexorable tyrant Business. Now all was 
silence and desolation. All windows closed, all 
doors barred and bolted — ^it looked like a citv of 
the dead. So must it have appeared in those 
awful days when crosses were marked uponalm6st 
every door — ^when the knell rung from almost 
every steeple, and the carts moved through the 
streets to tlie doleful cry, " Bring out your dead ! " 
But when I pass into one of the main arteries of 
thoroughfare, all gloomy thoughts are dispelled, 
for there vehicles and foot-passeugers are i^bun- 
dant even on a Sunday, and when I reach my 
destination there is no room for aught but woixder. 
What sight is this that now amazes the vision ? 
A narrow street, scarce wider than an ordinary 
room, with all its shops open, all its shopkeepers 
alert, an unbroken line of stalls — sometimes two 
lines — down the roadway, with their owners all 
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cr^ng their wares aloud, perambulating merchants 
joming the chorus, and every crevice filled, the 
whole made compact by a slowly-moving mass of 
humanity. I knitted my brows and set my teeth, 
and plunged into the seething, the unsavoury 
tide. An Orpheus is discoursing most eloquent 
music on a mouth-organ. A boy is fascinated. 
The minstrel says that the price is sixpence. 
The boy evidently believes that the power of 

E reducing melody is included in the bargain. He 
uys the instrument, and blows it, producing a 
melancholy note. He tries it again and again, 
and finally regards it with an expression which 
shows how humiliating is his conviction that he 
has been defrauded. A tradesman is exhibiting 
the powers of a wondrous pair of scissors. They 
cut tin freely, and afterwards retain sufficient 
keenness to mvide wetted paper. Three pairs of 
these matchless instruments does the merchant 
offer for sixpence, but nobody buys, until he states 
that the purchaser is liable to three months' im- 
prisonment for bujring, and he to six months' for 
selling them. This is irresistible, and a sprucely- 
dressed gentleman succumbs to the temptation. 
I notice with pleasure the surprising variety in 
the method of inducing purchasers. Some 
vendors are defiant and bullying. **Here you 
are." " What do you want ! " " Ain't that cheap 
enough for you t " ** Have you got any money at 
all ? " Such are the scornful utterances of certain 
proud young chapmen. Others are benevolent. 
One gentleman places his hand affectionately on 
a boy's shoulder, and says beamingly, '*My boy, 
don't you want a cap ? JTow, there's a nice one I " 
While another pensively murmurs, as though he 
jwrere communing with his own soul, A propos of 
oranges, "They are good to-day." Some mer- 
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chants are quietly confidential, — "Now, if you 
want a good so-and-so." Some are reckless, — 
"Take 'em away at your own price. I ain't 
a-going to carry 'em home any more ; " while one 
gentleman is so calmly confident, so close in his 
reasoning as to the virtues of his hair-restorer, 
which he pours from a claret-bottle into small 
vials at a penny a piece, that I feel that the days 
of Rossiter's reputation are numbered, and the 
pride of Rowland doomed. The sellers are, 
moreover, of all ages, from the most venerable 
do\vn to a little child, who assists a relative in 
vending small mirrors, by piping with all the 

Eowers of his baby treble, — " S'aving dlass 
a'p'ny," "s'aving dlass ha'p'nyl" 
To enumerate the articles sold in this astound- 
ing market would be simply to supply a list of 
British and Foreign products, natural and artificial. 
Things most unexpected in such a locality con- 
tinually meet the eye. Several of the stalls had 
opera-glasses amid their motley contents, two 
apparentljr new guitars were hanging outside one 
shop, while ornamental objects, such as vases, 
flower-stands, etc., were strongly represented. 
Moreover, I saw articles de luxe^ in the shape of a 
pair of bronze candlesticks, probably not from the 
Magasin Barb^dienne, nor the work of Bonheur, 
Pondier, or Barye, offered to a gentleman for 
fourpence, or a pot of beer, as the proprietor play- 
fully put it. The inner man and boy were not 
uncared for. Marvellous comestibles and weird 
drinks invited the passer-by. Seemingly, imma- 
ture cucumbers floated in a greasy sea ; damp and 
dissipated herrings displayed their attractions 
from opened barrels ; pieces of liver frizzled cheer- 
fully in fat ; and a gentleman performed chemical 
experiments with brilliant-hued liquids, and in- 
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vited the public to drink the result. Cake of the 
most alarming colour and consistency was auda-- 
ciously exhibited, and I heard an old confectioner, 
who had the most remarkable cakes spread on a 
cloth upon the mud, warn some boys from stand- 
ing before and concealing his "goods." His 
goods I Ods bodikins and gadzooks I It was 
satisfactory to observe that trade did not inter- 
fere with recreation in this extraordinary place 
of rendezvous, for an adventurous exhibitor had 
hung out a banner on the outer wall, emblazoned 
with the lively representation of a young lady 
surrounded by a galaxy of snakes, which corus- 
cated like Catherine- wheels in the air, while croco- 
diles and alligators joined the festive throng below. 
As the price demanded for witnessing the per- 
formance — of which the work of art was no doubt 
a counterfeit presentment — merely amounted to 
one penny, I felt that a happy opportunity had 
arisen for enabling me to enjoy myself at a cost 
just within my means. On entering a small and 
dingy shop, whose interior scarcely came up to 
the representation outside, I beheld a pretty little 
mulatto child, dressed in a fancy costume. A pre- 
siding lady lifted up a tolerably large boa-con- 
strictor, and calmly wound the horrid thing round 
the waist and neck of the child, who patted the 
creature affectionately and protectingly, as if to 
assure it that she would take care of it. The 
proprietress observed, " The child has now the 
serpent round her, as represented outside I " from 
which I inferred that the show-woman must have 
a bad memory for pictures. She continued, '* The 
child will now kiss the serpent!" and awful to 
relate, she did. She took the slowljr-moving head, 
with the malignant eyes and quivering tongue, 
and pressed it to her budding, Cleopatra lips, and 
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then, with her beady eyes twinkling, her merry 
brown face radiant with satisfaction, and her 
woolly head archly cocked on one side, she 
offered me the same luxury, CTeatly enjoying 
my panicnatricken discomfiture, roor little scrap 
of humanity I Will the reptile one day tighten 
those languid folds till your tiny spark of fife is 
crushed out, or will it spare you for perhaps a 
worse fate ? With regard to the other objects of 
interest, the fair genius of the place gave a descrip- 
tion of the pecuEarities of the alUgator, and tms 
description was none the less interesting that it 
was utterly untrue. The peroration, moreover, 
was highly effective, for it was pointed out with 
much pathos that the creature was ten thousand 
miles distant from his native shore. I was deeply 
touched ; a crystal tear trembled in my left eye ; 
but on the animal being exhibited, I discovered 
that it was stuffed, and had suffered much wear 
and tear in that condition, so I became consoled 
for the exile's fate. 

After leaving this instructive exhibition, I saw 
a sight that pained me exceedingly. . A number 
of superannuated helmets of the police force were 
ranged in a row upon a shelf for sale. Shade of 
Commissioner Mayne, is there no reverence left 
among men! Any brat of a boy might have 
bought one of those sacred casques, and paraded 
in it under the very nose of one of our public 
guardians. Can any one be surprised that Kitual- 
ism is rampant in a land which permits such a 
thing ? Near the shop a noble specimen of the 
constabulary was standing. He saw what had 
attracted my attention, and as I glanced at him, 
methinks a deeper tinge of colour suffused his 
manly fkce. I have no doubt they have some- 
times second-hand bishops' mitres at that same 
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shop. At a neighboTiring emporium, whose stock- 
in-trade consisted principally of six old cavalry 
sabres, a transaction took place fraught with the 
most serious import. A boy furtively bought a 
bayonet. It is to be hoped that the records of 
juvenile crime will not supply a terrible mean- 
ing to this mystery. Almost as remarkable was 
the eagerness with which a respectably-dressed 
Israelite tried to persuade everybody to buy a 
tarred canvas-bag for a penny. The anxiety he 
displayed was utterly incompatible with the idea 
that it could be for fun only. What had that bag 
contained? But signs and tokens appear which 
show that I am approaching the Mecca, the Jeru- 
salem of my pilgrimage. Squads and sections, 
serried ranks of aged boots and shoes stand in 
close file in the roadway. Their brilliancy is most 
noteworthy, and leads to the idea that the leather 
has been worn out, and that an integument of 
blacking alone still retains the shape. Gentlemen 
take off the coverings of their feet and try on 
these shiny boots with an absence of pride and 
false delicacy which is as charming as it is sin- 
gular. Old women with three or four dilapidated 
waistcoats or a coat on their arms solicit patron- 
age. They are the skirmishers. The outposts 
have spread upon the ground rags that seem to 
have lost the semblance of human clothing, so 
deplorable, so forlorn, are they ; and yet they find 
purchasers. Is anything superfluous? Is there 
any article in the world that somebodv won't buy, 
and sell to somebody else ? But we nave arrived 
at the fortalice. Its doors are hospitably open, 
and we enter. Surely mankind must have given 
up wearing clothes, and sent them all here. You 
walk through shady groves of coats, through 
avenues of trousers. The luxuriant tropical forest, 
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with its gorgeous blooms, its dense vegetation, its 
trailing vines, its — ^but hush I let me be cautious. 
You may tread on the uniforms, the liveries, the 
many- coloured gowns, the scarves, the ribbons 
that hang around and descend to your very feet. 
Behold this gay parterre, where silken handker- 
chiefs bloom in a bed of rainbow-hues. Lo yon 
bosky$ flowery knoll, sparkling with dew, where 
the spangled garments of Messrs. Clown, Colum- 
bine & Company lie in a motley heap I See here 
are little frocks, capes, and pelisses that climb 
espalier- wise. "Buy a frock for the little gal, 
sir?" says a worthy dame. I plead that I am 
not the fortunate possessor of such an article. 
**More shame for youl" says the matron. I do 
not stay to point out how illogical this is, but 
hearing a very Babel of sounds, I follow to dis- 
cover the meaning. On a sort of hustings, some 
six or eight men are standing selling clothes, as 
if for their precious lives. There are three who 
are each within a foot of the other, and they all 
yell and rave with frantic vehemence, and con- 
tinually, with the skill of prestidigitators, exhibit 
every side of the garment they are vaunting. 
They turn it hither, tney turn it thither, they put 
it on, if a coat. They button it, they show its 
set, they fold it up, they smack it defiantly, they 
pat it fondly. During these processes they are 
vociferating an inverse system of auction, de- 
scending to unheard-of depths of cheapness, and 
should any bystander betray a momentary weak- 
ness, they pounce upon him with a yell of triumph, 
"It's yours, sir; it's yours 1" and the astonished 
victim finds himself in the possession of a garment 
and minus a sum of money before he is quite 
aware that he intended to buy anything. I speak 
feelingly on this subject, having been the victim 
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of a tragical blunder. You must know, what 1 
did not, at the time, that nods and winks are 
taken for " bids '' at an auction. It so happened 
that the article being put up for sale, and vocifer- 
ously eulogised by the auctioneer, was a second- 
hand corduroy waistcoat, with huge white buttons 
— such a garment as costermongers delight to 
wear. Behind the salesman stood a beautiful, 
dark-eyed young Jewess, evidently his daughter, 
I winked at her and she at me, the darling. " It 
is yours, sir; it is yours for two shillings!" 
shouted the delighted father. "What?" 1 ex- 
claimed, in agony of terror and amazement, 
"What do you say is mine? Do j^ou mean the 
young woman?" "No, sir," replied her papa, 
" the waistcoat ; " and so saying, he handed it to 
me. What was I to do? In vain did I suppli- 
cate, in vain did I protest. There was nothing 
for it but to pay a florin and take the garment. 
I did both amid a round of applause irom the 
crowd. But I did not put on the waistcoat. I 
presented it to a lovely red-haired young woman 
hard-by, who in her turn bestowed it upon her 
husband with a kiss. Surely it was I who ought 
to have had that kiss. But, alas my heart I kisses 
never come my way. 

When I put on record for the benefit of my 
readers that two shillings seemed to be the current 
price of a coat or a pair of trousers, the tremendous 
exertions of the vendors will win the applause of 
all who can appreciate heroism in a good cause. 
There is something almost pathetic in the aspect 
of cast-off clothes. To thinK that the dress-coat, 
about whose fit such elaborate instructions were 
given, which was assumed with so much self-satis- 
faction, whose arm has encircled the waist of 
beauty and felt her heart palpitate as the langour 
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of the waltz has crept into her blue-blooded veins, 
should become the property of a waiter, to bear a 
greasy napkin on its sleeve, and upon its swallow- 
tails the stains of iinskilfdlly-carried dinners 1 To 
think that that dress, so cunningly devised to 
coDceal and to reveal, so happy in adding attrac- 
tions to some fresh young fi)rm, whose life was 
pure and bright as the lilies, should sink into the 
possession of one who — ah, well perhaps it's as 
well not **to consider it too curiously." But 
cannot you imagine how, in the silence of the 
night, the old clothes might unbosom themselves, 
if they had tongues? What sensational novels 
might be constructed out of their confessions 1 
There would be farces, comedies, and tragedies 
to furnish all the theatres in London for ever. 
What meetings, what recognitions might take 
placet A coat might fancy he knew a lady's 
dress. " I think Tve had the pleasure of meeting 
you before ? " — " Oh, yes, very likely ; IVe known 
a great many coats." — "Did not Miss So-and-so 
wear you at a ball at Mr. Blank's some years 
ago ? " — " Yes." — *' Ah 1 I was worn by Mr. Such- 
a-ODC, the gentleman who was so fond of her, you 
know." — "Oh! then it's through you I got my 
first fall in life. Do you recollect spilling a glass 
of wine over met" — "Pm sorry to say 1 do." — 
" Here's the stain still. She would never wear me 
again through it, but gave me to her maid. But 
jvhat became of young So-and-so?" — "Why, I'm 
grieved to say I tilled him ; the tailor's joiuney- 
man who made me had typhoid in his house, and 
I brought the infection with me." — "Ah! we all 
have to go through a great deal of unpleasant- 
ness ; but I've had a merry life, and I've learnt a 
little, I can tell you." — "I have no doubt of it; 
you've learnt to smoke, amongst other things, 
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apparently." — "Nol what makes you think so?" 
— *• I noticed several bums on you." — " Oh I men 
are so clumsy with their cigars," etc., etc. But it 
would require an Andersen to be the mouthpiece 
of old clothes if full justice were to be done to 
them. 

After leaving the vestiary fane, I retraced 
my steps, and as I live, at the same shop, the 
same Jew was still trying to sell the same bag 
for a penny! The French say, "Tout vient k 
celui qui sait attendre." — ^"Everything comes to 
the man who can wait," and that merchant's race 
have shown an extraordinary capacity for wait* 
ing. There are who think everything will come 
to them. Who can tell 1 I may mention, in con- 
clusion, that though I have not as vet developed 
any of the mortal diseases which I felt sure I had 
contracted in my excursion, my immunity is due 
rather to the excellence of my constitution, and 
the efficacy of the internal and external disinfec- 
tants I used, than to the insufficieilcy of the peril 
I passed through. 
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||NE Saturday afternoon, in the month of 
August, as I was sauntering through the 
Village of Dunkeld, I suddenly remembered 
that my hair wanted cutting. If there is any one 
thing in the world that I dislike more than any 
other thing it is to have my hair too long, and 
though I was well aware that a "coiffeur" of Dun- 
keld was not likely to deck my erstwhile Hyperion 
locks in a style to command the approval of Mr. 
Truefitt, of the Burlington Arcade, or Mr. Marsh, of 
Piccadilly, I concluded that it was better that ray 
hair should be cut inelegantly than that it should 
not be cut at all ; so I dived incontinently into a 
barber's shop, and meekly requested him to oper- 
ate upon my head to the best of his ability. This 
he did with the unique result of encircling that to 
me important portion of my person with flights of 
mimic stairs and tiny steps such as the fairies 
might have delighted to go up and come down. 
When I returned to town, my Beloved politely in- 
formed me that I had had my hair cut with a knife 
and fork ; but a withering allusion on my part to 
her own fore-lock and a self-congratulatory reflec- 
tion upon the absence from my brow of any such 
disfigurement silenced her eflfectually. 

But though there is no denying that the barber 
served my hirsute honours in a savage fashion, and 
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for a time seriously disimproved my looks, I have 
never regretted my visit to his "saloon," as he 
was pleased to term it ; for I am nothing if not 
philosophic, and in that same saloon I imbibed 
some sound philosophy, which has been of great 
practical benefit to me ever since. Observing 
under a little glass-case a curly wig so very smaU 
that it would hardly fit a hazel-nut, I ventured to 
ask the hairdresser what on earth could have in- 
duced him to expend time and toil upon the manu- 
facture of so useless an article. '*Ah, sir," he 
replied in tones of profound emotion, "I pretty 
well lost my eyesight and nearly drove myself mad 
in making that little wig; and now that it is made 
it is of no earthly value unless it be to point a moral 
or adorn a tale." " You are a poet," I observed. 
** No, sir,'* quoth he, ** I am no poet ; but I am a 
pheeloBO-pherJ* "But,'^ said I, "what moral can 
you point, what tale can you adora by means of 
that Lilliputian wig ? *' *'The moral and the tale," 
he replied, ** go to prove the absurdity of enthusi- 
asm. Sir," he contmued, in a voice tremulous with 
excitement as he brandished his scissors above my 
devoted head, ** / made that wig in a moment of en- 
thusiasm/ I have no other explanation to offer. 
You are a stranger in these parts ; but, when you 
go home, think of mj tiny wig, and never forget . 
the lesson to be denved fi-om it, which is simply 
that there is nothing in the world that makes a 
man so ridiculous, or tempts him to such absurd 
proceedings, as enthusiasm." So spake the barber 
of Dunkeld, as well as anv member of Parliament, 
and the more I think of nis words the more pro- 
foundly am I impressed with their wisdom. I left 
the beautiful little town a wiser, if a more jagged, 
man than I had entered it ; and though I was ter- 
ribly fiightened by the spectacle of a neighbouring 
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Duke in his kilt, or, to speak more honestly, with- 
out his trousers, whom I met in that sad plight 
upon the bridge, I have never ceased to thank my 
beneficent star for having guided me to a place 
where, for the first time, I learned one of the 
greatest truths that ever fell from human lips. 

Yes, there can be no doubt about it ; and the 
maxim could not be truer thoueh it had been 
spoken by an angel instead of a barber. Enthu- 
siasm does make a man ridiculous, does urge him 
toproceedings the most preposterous and illo^ciJ. 
"Enthusiasm," says Locke, "is foimded neither 
on reason nor divine revelation, but rises firom the 
conceits of a warmed and overweened brain." 
Such being its birth, what should its outcome be 
but fantasy and folly? Enthusiasm is the bane 
and bother of our lives — deluding us with false 
hopes, cozening us with unholy devices, prompt- 
ing us to insane projects, ana luring us into a 
fools' paradise, where we are perpetually tantal- 
ised with the prospect of forbiaden pleasures and 
the promise of joys we may never possesa " Tur- 
bine raptus ingenii," your thorough-paced enthu- 
siast is whisked, as in a whirlwind, from one 
phase of delirium to another. He is continually 
— ^to luxuriate in discordant but not untruthful 
metaphor — in hot water; everlastingly impaled 
upon the horns of a dilemma ; always and every- 
vmete floundering about in some dismal quagmire, 
into which he has been betrayed bpr the ianw 
fatuus of his over-heated imagination. There 
will be no peace for him in this world until he is 
sleeping wnere the willows wave and daisies are 
growing out of his eyes. Happy indeed are they, 
but few, alas I as happy, in whom the elements 
are so well mixed, tnat they can withstand the 
blandishments of enthusiasm. ''Nothing," writes 
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Lord Lytton, *^i& so contagious as enthusiasm ; it 
is the real allegory of the tale of Orpheus ; it moves 
stones ; it charms brutes ; " but only to their ruin. 
No age is safe from its villainous seductions; 
though youth is, of course, the time of life 
when human beings most easily succumb to its 
enticements. Two young people meet for the 
first time and are mstantaneously struck with 
mutual admiration. K they would be content 
with admiring one another aU would be well ; but 
they grow intimate. With intimacy comes en- 
thusiasm; they fall heels over heads into that 
ludicrous pickle called 'Move/' and then what 
happens? Why, they marry, and are undone for 
life. Never - having been married myself, and 
never having so much as '^ proposed," except upon 
one solitary occasion, when the lady to whom I 
offered my hand and heart, threatened to give me 
into the charge of the police, I can speak on this 
subject with the confidence of ignorance, and 
assure you most unhesitatingly that marriage is 
a mistake. If there were no weddings there 
would be no wailing wives ; no henpecked hus- 
bands ; the cries of uncomfortable babies would 
not- rend the ear of sympathetic humanity; there 
would be no whooping cough, no measles; Mrs. 
Gamp would vanish from the earth ; so would Mr. 
Robb, with his curious little biscuits; and Dr. 
Ridge, with his pictures of children fattened 
upon his nutritious food to that degree that they 
can hardly see out of their eyes. The streets 
would no longer be infested with perambulators; 
the name and substance of Lowther Arcade, 
the ugliest spot in London, would wither from 
the world, and bachelors would never more be 
insulted with the chaff of the wedded, who, envy- 
ing them their liberty, long to reduce them to the 
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ignominy and discomfort of their own bondage. 
Destroy enthusiasm and you will kill Hymen at a 
blow ; for it is only in the ecstasy of enthusiasm 
that lovers lay their silly heads upon the matri- 
monial block. What a sad pity it is that young 
men in love do not follow the example of the 
sensible little curate in one of Miss Austen's 
novels, who having called upon his sweetheart 
with a conditional intention of proposing, opened 
the conversation thus: — "Before lam run away 
with by my feelings, allow me to ask, mv dear 
young lady, what is your fortune t " Verily that 
parson knew his way about and deserved to be 
made a bishop. 

Then again consider what misery in the ways 
of sea-sickness, damp beds, and countless moving 
accidents by flood and field is occasioned by a 
restless impulse to travel. People who could live 
at home at ease scorn to do so. They become 
infected with an enthusiastic passion to visit 
forei^ countries and "see the world," as they 
call it, though as we have William's word for it 
that it is " a naughty world,'' the less one sees of 
it the better for one*8 own peace of mind. But 
that is nothing to the purpose. Once bitten with 
the mania for travel, your vagabond Briton dis- 
dains the tranquil delights of his fireside and 
sallies forth with his life in his hand in search of 
romantic adventure. It does not matter three- 
halfpence to him where he goes, whether he joins 
an Arctic expedition and comes home racked with 
rheumatism, congealed as to his blood, and fi-ost- 
bitten as to his nose, or whether he returns from 
the sun-parched plains of Hindostan with a skin 
of the colour of a Kite's claw and a liver twice the 
size of his head. It is all the same to him whether 
he shivers with the Laplanders or sweats with tha 
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Moors. He is enthusiastio about travel, and all 
he wants is to be oiBF. I knew a man once who 
was crazy to go up in a balloon. So up he went, 
and down he came quicker than he had gone up, 
falling fortunately into the sea, from which he 
escaped by the skin of his teeth. His clothes 
were damped, but not so his enthusiasm, for up 
he went again in a week or two afterwards, and 
great, indeed, was his surprise, if not his enjoy- 
ment, on finding himself at the end of his eerial 
trip jammed close as wax between a couple of 
chimneys in the borough. It was not a comfort- 
able position, but he had his enthusiasm to thank 
for it. 

A kindred madness to that which tempts some 
men to exchange ease for disquiet, and to rough 
it abroad instead of smoothing it at home, urges 
others to embark in the wildest speculations. A 
man in possession of a comfortable competency, 
or, as Thomson phrases it, '* an elegant sufficiency," 
grows all at once furiously enthusiastic about 
wealth, and in the wild expectation of attaining 
it follows the example of the silly dog in the fable, 
losing the precious substance in his mouth while 
endeavouring to seize the shadow in the water. 
Such zealots wake from their dream of splendour 
to find themselves ruined. This comes of being 
afflicted with a sanguine disposition. So strongly 
is the present writer impressed with the sense of 
the misfortune entailed upon his species by that 
description of temperament that he is open to an 
offer from any enterprising publishers to write a 
poem on " The Miseries of Hope." Here is a fine 
chance for any firm that would like to lose a pot 
of money. Aiid talking of poetry, how sad it is to 
think that there should be any thing of the soii; 
in the world I If there were no enthusiasm there 
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would be no poetry, which is but another name 
for Bentimental destitution. A poet is a man of 
three '* S's " — sad, sick, and sorry ; and of three x 
"outs" — out of elbows, out of credit, and out of 
his senses. Did you ever know a poet who had 
cash enough to jingle upon a tombstone, or to pay 
turnpike for a walking-stick? Shirtless maniac 
that he is, he roams the earth an awful example 
of the calamitous effects of enthusiasm. So, too, 
it often happens with actors. There are lots of 
people upon the stage who took to it in the first 
instance, not because they had any talent for the 
dramatic profession, but simply because they were 
enthusiastic even to lunacy about the £clat of 
play-acting. They thought it so fine a thing to 
pace up and down the boards in a fancy dress, 
and talk in a magniloquent tone unlike the accents 
of every-day lifel It happens not unfrequently 
that, to indulge in such delights as these, men sur- 
render a reputable position and abandon duties for 
which the^ are qualified by nature. They want 
to be sublime, and only succeed in making them- 
selves ridiculous. In the pulpit, too, and at the 
bar we every day find enthusiasts who, to the 
serious injury of the public and their own hope- 
less detriment, have wholly mistaken their voca- 
tions. Who has not groaned in spirit while sit- 
ting under the Rev. Obadiah Whitechoker, whom 
Nature intended for a cheesemonger, but whom 
unwise zeal converted into a parson ? Ah 1 well 
had it been for many an enthusiast, lay and cleri- 
cal, had he but laid to heart the celebrated words 
of Tallyrand ** Point de zelel Point de zele, 
mon cher ami." 

Apart fi-om the sudden accesses of fury to 
which private individuals are continually subject 
in their personal or professional capacities, are the 
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visitations of mania with which the whole nation 
is periodically assailed. Every now and then there 
rolls over the land a wave of popular enthusiasm 
as fatal in its consequences as a mountain torrent 
swollen with rains remorselessly inundating plains 
and valleys. Common sense goes down Before 
this ruthless wave of madness, and men and 
women, heretofore sane, do things that Bedlam- 
ites might be ashamed of. Sometimes the public 
frenzy takes the shape of a money-panic, and 
awfal indeed is the state of affairs in the City. 
Sometimes it assumes the horrible form of fanati- 
cism converting fair religion into a rhapsody of 
words, plucking the rose from "the innocent 
cheek " of true piety to ** plant a blister there," 
the scorching blister of bigotry, and driving infu- 
riate multitudes to howl and tumble at the bidding 
of Yankee Revivalists. Sometimes the delirium 
of the hour manifests itself in the more harmless 
though not less violent fashion of pleasure-hunting, 
whirling the British Public at headlong speed to 
playhouses, racecourses, or regattas. Ah, me! 
In so sayinff I have touched a tender chord and 
awakened the sad memories of my own folly. On 
Saturday last I had intended to work with exem- 
plary diligence. I meant to have written an essay 
on the absurdity of everything, and had the pen 
already in my hand, when, lo and behold I th^ wave 
of popular enthusiasm rushed with impetuous cur- 
rent into my study, overturning my desk and table, 
and sweeping me clean out of my chair. And 
what, think you, was that wild wave saying? 
"Go to the boat race I Go to the boat race I" 
was still tbe burden of its agonising song. What 
was the boat race to me or I to the boat race that 
that I should sneeze for it? No more than Hecuba 
was to the gentleman in the play, or the gentlemau 
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in the play to Hecuba, that he should weep for 
her. It did not matter to me the fag end of a 
cigar which should win — Oxford or Cambridge. 
I had not a penny on the race, and did not care a 
potato how it might end ; why should I ? I had 
my work to do, and there was not even the temp- 
tation of pleasure to lure me from it, for the 
weather was dreadful, and I hate a mob like 
prnssic acid. But of what avail was it for me 
thus to argue with myself? I had listened to the 
voice of tne Siren, and was no longer master of 
my own' actions. It was a conflict between me 
and destiny — such a strife as though the corn- 
blade should struggle with the sickle. I was 
whirled out of my seat to Barnes Bridge, and was 
as powerless as a feather before the breeze. No 
words can paint the discomfort I endured on my 
way to that awful place, much less the downright 
misery I suflFered when I had once arrived there 
and for hours afterwards. In the terrific scuffle to 
get a seat in the train my pocket was picked, my 
new Lincoln and Bennett was bulged, and I lost 
my umbrella. I paid first-class fare for the pri- 
vilege of associating with costermongers who blew 
the fumes of their pig-tail tobacco down my throat. 
The very Guard of the train seemed to have lost 
his head beneath the dementing influence of the 

Erevalent enthusiasm, and could not for the life of 
im tell me whether we were going to Kew or to 
Hammersmith. The latter place proved to be our 
destination, and right glad was I to escape from 
my ignoble captivity in a carriage where the pas- 
sengers were packed as thickly as figs in a drum. 
On my way to Barnes I was hustled and jostled 
by the crowd as though I had cost nothing. I 
was knocked about like a snuff-box at an Irish 
wake, and perpetually insulted with solicitations 
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to play at that most brutal and idiotic of games, 
" Aunt Sally." " Sir," said I in supplicatory tones, 
to a mounted policeman standing as motionless as 
an equestrian statue at the corner of a street, " will 
you have the kindness to inform me whether I am 
on the right road for Barnes Bridge? " " Bedad," 
replied the Peeler in accents racy of the soil of 
Tipperary, " it's meesilf that doesn't know, for I'm 
a stranger intireily in those parts." "A valuable 
man that," said I to myself, " to be placed in such 
a position." Not caring to make further inquiry 
I dropped into the swim of the crowd and was 
carried passively along, with little aid from my 
own legs, till I came, or rather was conveyed to a 
huge horseless van, drawn up within half a yard 
of the river and within easy view of the bridge. 
The owner of the waggon, who proved to be a droll, 
good-humoured fellow, compassionating my un- 
comfortable predicament prevailed upon me to pay 
him a few shillings for the privilege of taking up 
my quarters with a score or so of other lunatics 
on his ponderous vehicle. The pen of Dante alone 
could describe what I suflFered while standing upon 
that dray waiting to see a race that was not worth 
the looking at. I don't believe that there was 
within the four seas of England a more miserable 
or a more ridiculous spectacle than I that day 
presented in my own frozen and disconsolate per- 
son. A plague upon both their boats I The sky 
was indeed a ** cruel sky," to quote the phrase of 
Spenser, and the east-wind stabbed you, or rather 
me, to the heart like a dagger. My word ! how it 
did blow 1 Talk of the dark bliie and the light blue 
and the " blues " that prevailed right and left amid 
that dismal multitude. What were all their blues 
to the blue of my nose ? My nose, unhappy organ, 
was of the colour of Tyrian purple; my knees 
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knocked together in pitiful collision; my teeth 
chattered in my head ; I shook and shivered like 
a dog in a wet sack. Yet there I stood in speech- 
less misery for two mortal hours — the martyr of 
excitement and to guilty minds a terrible example 
of the tragical effects of popular enthusiasm. Too 
late did I bethink me of thy salutary teachings, 
sage Barber of Dunkeld I 
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|T may be held, for the sake of argument, 
that getting rich is not generally looked 
upon as a disagreeable process. There 
are certainly people who despise riches, but even 
they, with true delicacy of soul, rarely run the risk 
of hurting the feelings of a would-be benefitctor 
by refusing the abhorred thing. Others there are 
who have really no positive objection to wealth, — 
indeed, would freely accept it, for the good it 
would enable them to do. Many make a pursuit 
of it to increase their enjoyments, and not a few 
to add to their miseries ; while the residue devote 
themselves to the acquisition of the currency 
because they like it, a reason which it is impos- 
sible to controvert, when one remembers the sym- 
metrical shape of the coin, the artistic beauty of 
the bas-reUefs which adorn it, and the terse but 
eloquent inscriptions by which it is embellished. 
When the student of human nature is brought 
face to face with a propensity so widely spread as 
this, he has, at least, to treat it with respect, and 
to try to discover if it be not a healthy symptom 
of the body politic^ and not necessarily a sign of 
disease. 

There can be no doubt of the power of riches, 
nor of their utility, especially in a family. You 
can buy mutton chops with them, and Frederick 
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Goodall's pictures, both excellent things. They will 
enable you to have your boots satisfactorily soled 
and heeled against the wet weather, and they will 
procure you a bride infinitely superior to yourself 
m station, who will look down on you all your life, 
or a young lady of bewildering activity, who will 
run away with the man you most hate, — and other 
advantages too numerous to mention. I am in- 
formed that wealth will even purchase the bodies 
and souls of men and women, for those who 
require such commodities, at a price naturally not 
exorbitant, considering the elut of both articles. 
I am fui-thermore instructed that '* Black Will 
with a Cudgel," and the Captain who bore such 
unimpeachable testimonials at the Rake's levee, 
have left gifted descendants, who will cause your 
enemy to cease from troubling you at quite a 
reasonable figure, and that the fair fame of any 
human being may be tarnished appropriately at 
the most trifling cost. Even genius is probably 
not beyond the power of riches, or the reputation 
and profit of genius, which is much better. You 
have only to catch vour genius, lock him up in 
the coal-cellar, feed him not too well, and make 
him invent poem, play, statue, motive-power, or 
mangle, ticket it with your own name, and vaila 
voire affaire. He will not have the money for pub- 
lishing, advertising, or patenting; you supply it 
and*other expenses, hanging the sword of Damocles 
over his head, inscribed " I promise to pay." 

Depend upon it, we have not got all the right 
statues on the pedestals. The dreamer dreams 
and starves, or ffoes mad, and somebody runs 
the dream for ttiree hundred nights, through 
twenty editions, or many renewals of patent, and 
flourishes. Why, it has even been doubted 
whether the Lessee of the original Globe Theatre 
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wrote " Shakespere," principally, no doubt, be- 
cause he made it pay, and purchased real estate 
out of the profits, a thing utterljr uncalled for in 
genius. It must surely be withm the power of 
riches to secure health, or why are such valuable 
remedies for every conceivable ailment (vide ad- 
vertisements) procurable for cash? — and if the 
sufferer survives them, are there not places of 
resort, for those who can afford them, where it is 
almost impossible to be ill, unless you are a very 
obstinate person indeed? Rich people certainly 
do die now and then, even prematurely ; but that 
is probably because they have exhausted the plea- 
sures of this world, and do not care to stay. It 
may be objected that wealth will not command 
peace of mind, contentment, nor happiness, but 
that is an absurd plea. Those conditions are 
purely imaginary, the invention of Idealists and 
Utopians. You might as well say that you can- 
not purchase an eligible family mansion in the 
moon, or the right of shooting over the dog star. 
Moreover, if you had tranquillity and contentment 
you would stagnate. The want of them keeps the 
machine moving, and prevents it from growing 
rusty. As for happiness, why, it would put such 
a pressure on the boiler that it would have to blow 
up in despair if the felicity lasted more than a 
minute. The objectors may further urge that 
riches do not ensure love and respect. Well, all 
I can say is, that if a man ' gives you capital 
dinners and boxes at the theatre, and yacht trips, 
lends you hunters and five-pound notes, buys your 
pictures, subscribes to your poems, or orders vour 
fine old crusted port by the gross, you must be a 
base ingrate not to love him. Suppose he did get 
his money by shady means, he bears the blame. 
Nobody asks t/ou to blush for it. Besides, if any- 
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thing particularly dama^ng to his character comes 
out, you can be properly shocked, and with pain 
give up the acquaintance. Until then, it is your 
duty, 1 say your duty, to love him, to disbelieve 
evil reports concerning him, and to "dare say he 
is no worse than others." 

But leaving theory and precept as to the power 
of riches to command love, let us consider plain 
fact. Behold the affluent dowager, the maiden 
aunt of many dividends 1 Mark tne tender cares, 
the sweet solicitude with which she is surrounded I 
At her visit the household glows with joy. The 
best bedroom is hers, the cosiest corner, the 
easiest chair. Papa is genial unto her, and tender 
is mamma. The girls vie with each other in deli- 
cate service. Even the young men do uncouth 
homage. The children certainly sometimes fail 
to appreciate the sweet influence, and let it 
appear with exceeding plainness; but then 
they know no better, poor things I and no 
doubt sincerely repent afterwards their allusions 
to dear Auntie's teeth, curls, and far from sylph- 
like figure. But of the affection she inspires 
in all those who have reached the years of dis- 
cretion, there can be no doubt. Nay, she brings 
the atmosphere of love into the house, for all those 
little animated discussions, those pointedly ex- 
pressed opinions upon conduct, which enliven 
domestic mtercourse, cease, as though by magic, 
upon her adveut, and Peace folds her wings within 
the dwelling during her stay. 

Why is this I Does it arise from the pity, the 
sympathy, that springs unbidden for the afflicted, 
the sorely tried, — the tenderness that wells forth to 
refresh those whose burden is heavy and perilous 
to bear? Doubtless; for who can be in more 
pitiable case than those whose estates produce the 
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root of all evil abtindantly, -whose footsteps ard 
encircled with the snares of riches, whose future is 
darkened by the ominous shadow of wealth f 
Considering the danger to which worldly posses- 
sions expose the proprietor, it appears strange that 
any should be found bold enough to accumulate 
riches. But it should be remembered that man is 
an enterprising animal, who positively seems to 
prefer an element of danger, even in his sport, and 
IS always sanguine that he will escape. Moreover, 
it is quite impossible to know whether one will be 
able to resist the temptations of wealth, unless it 
be procured for the purpose of experiment. Or it 
may be pleaded, — **1 do not want wealth, — ^I only 
require just enough ; " and as it is manifestly 
beyond any one's power to say exactly what will 
be just enough, it is only natural that sometimes 
by accident the limit is passed, and a little too 
much is obtained. This is surely excusable. 

All things considered, it may be held that getting 
rich, though perhaps dangerous, is agreeable, and 
not sufficiently common to be beneath notice. It 
will, no doubt, be naturally expected that this 
essajr should contain plain and easy rules for the 
acquirement of wealth. Such, indeed, was my 
first intention, but the thought of the violent dis- 
turbance of society which would be occasioned by 
the sudden accession of affluence to thousands 
consequent on such instructions, has caused a 
modification of my original design ; and only such 
modes of procedure as are not immediately sub- 
versive or liable to the interference of the police 
will be indicated. There is really no difficulty in 
becoming rich, — presupposing that you take 
proper precautions, and give your mind and body 
to the pursuit. This is only reasonable. You 
would not expect to be able to paint pictures with 
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the skill of Goodall or Millais, to write with 
the grace of Newman or Westland Marston, to 
acquire the Bpot-stroke at billiards, or to execute 
feats on the tight- rope impromptu and without 
effort ; nor should you hope to attain wealth on 
the spur of the moment. No ; you should begin 
early. Eschewing the customary infantile taste 
for sweets and toys, you should encourage your 
relatives to let their largesse take the form of 
metallic currency, which should be carefully pre- 
served in a money-box, the gift of your parents. 
The same principle should govern your behaviour 
at school and college, where many opportunities 
will occur of increasing your store from the folly 
and extravagance of your fellows, to whom, more- 
over, the example of prudence which you exhibit 
shoidd be most salutary. Such luxuries as friend- 
ship or aflfection cannot, of course, be indulged in, 
except in so far as they tend to advantage. 
Indeed, you should consider evervbody in the pure 
light of profit, not scrupling to charge the nearest 
and dearest to you a legitimate percentage on any 
commission you may have to execute for them. 
Amusements should be sternly avoided, unless 
they are provided free of cost, and are of a nature 
to be turned into money without offence. All 
conversation should be discouraged that is not 
calculated to increase the stock oi money-getting 
wisdom. Your thoughts by day, your dreams by 
night, should only deal with gam ; and if after 
thirty or forty years of this you have not suc- 
ceeded in accumulating a very nice little heap of 
the circulating medium, you will be a natural 
phenomenon, and may still make a fortune, by 
exhibiting yourself at so much a head. 

But there need be no fear of failure. Once 
acquire the knack, only just get into the swing, 
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and the money will make itself. Everything you 
touch will turn to gold, just as happened to King 
Midas ; and nobody will notice the length of your 
ears, though you be as liberally endowed as was that 
enviable monarch. The course indicated seems 
the only legitimate road to riches. There are, to 
be sure, " by-paths and crooked ways," which may 
lead the pilgrim to the goal, — or somewhere else. 
There are desperate leaps, which may achieve the 
other bank, or only the water and mud. Intrepid 
climbing is there also, that may " o'erperch the 
walls," or leave you on the broken bottles that 
adorn their summit; but nothing can be safely 
recommended save the steady, plodding plan. The 
hare and the tortoise will naturally occur to your 
mind. They did to mine ; but I refrain from 
quoting the fable, because I am not sure that the 
hare had not been " got at," and I do not know 
how the ** gate-mo»ey " was arranged. But let us 
not digress. 

There was once an ingenious mode of rising to 
an affluent position, which has apparently become 
obsolete. It was very simple. The would-be 
Dives walked into London with an unnaturally 
clean face, his grandmother's blessing, six texts, 
twopence halfpenny sterling, and a pin. Enter- 
ing a bank, or other large establishment, not being 
a public-house, he dropped the pin unseen, ad- 
vanced to the counter, and asked whether they 
wanted an errand boy. Told to " get out," he 
staggered — apparently through weakness — picked 
up the pin very visibly, came back, and deposited 
it on the counter. Struck by this e3i:ceeding 
honesty under severe temptation, the banker 
questions him, finds he has his grandmother's 
blessing, six texts, and a matter of twopence 
halfpenny in his pocket, and engages him on the 
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spot a8 under errand-boy, from which poBition his 
nse to partner, son-in-law, and Lord Mayor (with 
a speecn) is obvious. There is something so 
poetical, so charming about this, it is so idyllic, so 
redolent of the golden age, that one feels a pang 
at having to point out that it is not generally 
practicable at present. But considering that, 
through the modem uses of private oflSces, the 
most tremendous feats of honesty might be per- 
formed outside, without the bankers, etc., knowing 
anything about it, bearing in mind that many of 
those gentlemen's daughters may be unfitted by 
age, or tastes, to become the future wives of 
errand-boys, and remembering that London re- 
quires but a limited supply of Lord Mayors, 
aspiring youths must be warned against putting 
in practice the pleasant device too frequently, 
lest some of them be disappointed. 

Among the varied modes of acquiring wealth, 
there is one that should not on any account be 
overlooked, because it is associated with the most 
precious, the most sacred emotion of our nature, 
— I allude to marrvin^ money, or putting wedlock 
in a cash-box. This is generally looked upon as 
mean-spirited and contemptible in the last degree; 
and certainly, if a marriage is undertaken for a 
merely sordid motive and as a matter of gain, it 
is very reprehensible. But this, let us hope, verv 
rarely occurs. A case may be imagined in which 
a gentleman marries a young lady of considerable 
financial attractions, without absolutely adoring 
her ; but he may have taken that important step 
for the most praiseworthy of reasons, such as to 
save her from the wiles of the fortune-hunter, or 
generously to help her in a task all unfitted for 
the female mind, — the management of an estate, 
Again, suppose the lady is very elderly; — must 
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the youthful bridegroom necessarily be base? 
Let us be charitable. Surely it is not an unworthy 
occupation to cheer the declining years of life, 
to be the prop of tottering age, for the " trusty 
arm to be the stay of the feeble, old, and grey," 
indeed, for the pair of arms to be the support of 
the bending form, simply because the person in 
need of such assistance happens to be rich. It 
would be cruel so to hold it, cruel to the fair 
capitalists, whose position we know entails upon 
them present and future troubles, requiring help 
and solace. No mention, it will be observed, has 
been made of the attainment of wealth by the 
gently-powerful sex, and this for an obvious 
reason. They are spared the anxiety, the toil. 
It is done for them, and even in the cases where 
they are not so provided, they are still rich beyond 
measure, for they have that priceless, that trans- 
cendent treasure, more precious than any that 
ever flashed from Golconda, or gleamed from 
Peru, — the humble, the respectful admiration of 
masculine humanity. 
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MARRIAGE REGARDED AS 
A JOKE. 



JO the superficial observer, not skilled to 
penetrate beneath the surface of things, 
there is probably but one event in this 
world more solemn than a funeral, — and that is a 
wedding. Short of death itself, nothing seems 
more awful than the covenant of two immortal 
beings to unite their destinies, and dwell together 
in absolute union for all the days of their 
earthly careers. Only think of itl To live 
continually in one another's company, — to endure, 
with patience, one another's tempers ; to support, 
without a murmur, one another's burdens ; to for- 
sake father and mother, sister and brother, for the 
love of a stranger ; to incorporate heart and 
spirit, body and soul, with that stranger, so that 
you shall be two in one flesh, — why, it is, to the 
ordinary apprehension of mankind, simply the 
most stupendous thought that can engage the 
human mind at this side of the grave. For, be it 
remembered that it is not alone the happiness of 
the two contracting parties, but that also of 
children yet unborn, that may be involved in the 
issue. The very perpetuity of the bond, in a 
vanishing world, where all things are passing 
away even as a dream, seems to impart a quality 
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of awe to the marriage-contract. For life's short 
*' ever" I am thine. And for bo long, be Heaven 
my witness, am 1 thine I So vows the Bride, and 
BO the Bridegroom vows, who, in testimony of his 
imperishable love, puts upon the finger of his 
Beloved that type of eternity, — a ring. Then the 
priest invokes celestial benediction on the cove- 
nant, and bans all human interference with it. 
Those whom God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder I 

Now, to a merely superficial observer, as already 
remarked, all this seeme most solemn and im- 
pressive ; but that only shows how deceptive are 
appearances, and how foolish it is to look at any 
question whatsoever with only one eye, as is said 
to be the habit of birds. The unfeathered biped, 
Man, should know better. A more philosophic 
view of the matter will infaUibly lead nim to the 
conclusion that so far from being a serious affair, 
a wedding is simply a jokey — an expensive and 
elaborate joke, it may be, but none the less a joke. 
In all . nations^ it has been customary from time 
immemorial to invest marriage with an air of the 
most ridiculous jocularity. So it was in the be- 

S'nning, is now, and ever shall be in this world, 
at must end. The mere circumstance of two 
young persons being engaged, is enough to set 
their respective friends on the giggle. When 
Edwin and Angelina go a-sweethearting, their 
proceedings are a source of the merriest enjoy- 
ment to all who know them. Their every word, 
look, and action are made to contribute to the 
laughter of the spectatoM^ How the lady is 
twitted 1 How the gentleman is chaffed! In 
their sentimental anguish, in their fond solicitude, 
in their tender trystes and gentle assignations lurks 
an element of fun for their acquaintances. The 
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lovers are merely making their preparations to go 
upon a pleasure-trip, — to sail on the smooth sur- 
face of a summer sea to tranquil havens in sunny 
latitudes. To be sure, the voyage is for life ; the 
sky may be overcast, storms may arise, and the 
barque may be lost. But these are minor con- 
siderations, that must not be allowed to mar the 
delightful festivity of the occasion. Check not 
the tide of laughter with a sigh, nor suggest one 
mournful thought to cloud the gaiety of an event 
which is nothing, if. not farcical. And what, after 
all, is life, but a farce, the men and women being 
" merely players t " 

But if courtship is a laughing matter, how much 
more jocular is the wedding I Nothing else under 
the sun is so uproariously funny. Resplendent in 
snowy silk, lace veil, and orange-blossoms, the 
Bride steps, with a tread as light as gossamer, into 
the carriage that is to convey her to the church, 
where her lord that is to be awaits her at the 
altar — the sacrificial altar. Before her have gone 
her bridesmaids — a brilliant bevv — ^looking each 
like a Flora, so superb are their bouquets. They 
will not abandon their dear friend at this moment 
of ecstatic merriment. No; they will throng 
around her in festive arrav, and contribute their 
rosy smiles to the general fund of mirth. The 
merest soupfon of envy mingles perhaps with 
their felicity, and they cannot help wishing (they 
would not be human if they did not) that the day 
may not be distant when they, too, will play a 
principal part in the gayest of all the world's 
comecues. Hark to the oells I What a merry peal 
they are ringing 1 Look down the street. The 
whole neighbourhood is in a state of joyous fer- 
ment. Out of the opened windows bend the 
^^ slaveys/' gazing with all their eyes, laughing 
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with all their lunffs. A group of giggling way- 
farers surrounds the house of the father. Long 
lines of carriages, with coachmen radiant in 
rosettes and nosegays, are drawn up on each side 
of the road. The postman scruples not to let the 
public wait for their letters while he pauses to 
take a glance at the bridal guests; the august 
"Bobby" so far forgets his dignity as to relax 
into a smile; the greengrocer's boy gives over 
whistling that he may grin ; and the hatless 
butcher-boy pulls up in his homicidal career to 
gaze delightedly at tne splendid pageant. Every- 
body is laughing, as well indeed they may. 

Returned from the church, the guests sit down 
to the breakfast ; and now, indeed, do the fun 
and festivity of the scene shine forth with dazzling 
effect. Within, or at times without the limits of 
becoming mirth, there are no bounds to the hilarity. 
The table is a picture, so brilliant and beautiful is its 
furniture of glass, flowers, and silver, and so costly 
are the viands with which it is laden. There is no 
" bouquet " of them all to be compared to that of 
the wines. The merry jest goes round in spark-> 
ling circulation. Thie funny man of the party 
brings forth his most venerable jokes, and the 
laughter of the girls resounds even as the tinkling 
of silver bells. It is such fun, to be sure I And 
marriage is such a joke 1 The Bride's unsuccess- 
ful attempt to cut the wedding-cake — that sweet- 
est of all the sweets of matrimony — enhances the 
gaiety of the scene, and occasions a charming 
ripple of titters. Then rises a guest of special 
honour to propose the health of the Bride and 
Bridegroom. Hip 1 hip I hurrah 1 Long life and 
happiness to them 1 May their substance increase, 
and their shadows never grow less 1 Peace be on 
their path, and may the ^tars wreath for their 
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name a diadem I Pelt them with slippers when 
they leave the banquet-hall I Let them go forth 
amid a shower of rice I They are the hero and hero- 
ine of an hour. Pray Heaven they may not be the 
martyrs of a life I Oh I the pity of it, the pity of 
it, if the day should ever come when the vow so 
tenderly plighted will be broken, and they shall be 
sundered who have called God and man to witness 
that they will never part I Yet such things have 
been, still are, and will not cease to be. How 
fatal is the vision of disenchantment — 

" Equipped for parting, see these quondam turtles ; 
Dead are Lore's roses, withered all his myrtles. 
Such are the ups and downs of Love's short story, 
* For better or for worse,' — 'tis death or glory." 

Marriage is, in some people's estimation, one of 
the most solemn affairs of life ; yet there are, in 
this grave and awfiil union of a man and a woman, 
so manv circumstances and situations which lend 
themselves to laughter, that the spirit of raillery- 
has never perhaps been exercised with so much 
poignancy as upon this very matter. Take, for 
example, the following anecdotes and reflections, 
culled from many sources, to gladden your fancy 
withal : — One day Madame Geoffrin was quarrel- 
ling very bitterly with a man of letters, who re- 
turned her attacks with equal acrimony. In came 
the witty M. D'Holbach, who blandly inquired — 
"Can it be possible that you two are married 
secretly?" **Love and marriage are different 
states," says Dr. Johnson. " Those who are to 
suffer the evils together, and to suffer often for the 
sake of one another, soon lose that tenderness of 
look, and that benevolence of mind which arose 
from the participation of unmingled pleasure and 
successive amusement. It is so far from being 
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natural for a man and woman to live in a state of 
marriage, that we find all the motives which they 
have for remaining in that connection, and the 
restraints which civilised society imposes to pre- 
vent separation, are hardly sufficient to keep them 
together." Marshal De Gaison, an inveterate old 
bachelor, was often twitted by his friends for not 
marrying. "Where's the use?" he would reply. 
** Life is but a cherry. It is barely enough for 
one. Why should I make two bites of a cherry t '* 
Antiphanes was of opinion that no man sound in 
mind and body would ever dream of marrying. 
There must be something terribly wrong with 
him, to induce him to so fetal a step, ^^en he 
heard that one of his friends had married, "What 1 " 
he exclaimed, **Ae married I — be whom I left in 
such good health only a week ago 1 " 

In Eastern literature there is mention of a poor 
Indian who presented himself for admittance at 
the gate of Brahma's paradise. " Have you been 
in purgatory ? " asked the deity. " No," said the 
applicant, " but I have been married." " It is all 
the same, poor fellow 1 You may come in," said 
Brahma. **You are yawning, sir," said a wife 
indignantly to her husband. "Yes, mv dear," 
said he ; " husband and wife are one, and when I 
am alone I always yawn, for I feel dull and tired." 
A Roman lady of old, whom her friends blamed 
for having separated from a rich and handsome 
husband, showed them her shoe. " It is polished 
and well made," she said, "but not one of you 
knows where it hurts me." Once upon a time a 
father, to disgust his daughter with the wedded 
state, quoted these words of St. Paul's — " He that 
giveth her in marriage doeth well, but he that 
giveth her not in marriage doeth better." "My 
dear papa," replied the artless child (she was an 
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artless thing), " be content to do well, and leave 
who will to do better." In one of ShadwelPs 
forgotten plays a lady replies to a gentleman's 
proposal with a powerful metaphor — ^** Marry yoti^ 
sir I I had as lief go to sea in a ship on fire. 

Marriage has been described in martial metaphor 
as a beleaguered castle — those who are out long 
to get in, and those who are in long to get 
out; Marriage springs from an insane desire on 
the part of a young man to pay for the board 
and lodging of a young woman. But a truce to 
these sallies 1 A dozen folios would not suffice to 
contain one-half the droll things that have been 
written and spoken on that most laughable of all 
topics — Matrimony. 

These brilliant mots are introduced merely to 
give witty illustration to the contention of the 
present writer, which he feels assured is that of 
the present reader as well, that, after all, Marriage 
is no such serious matter as some common-place 
people would paint it, but simply a joke, designed 
for the life-long merriment of the persons who 
contract it. It is a paradise of comic enjoyment, 
and if it is true, as we know it to be, that no fewer 
than nineteen married couple — that is, thirty-eight 
people — were divorced in the course of one day in 
London alone, not long ago, the fact is no argu- 
ment against marriage. It only proves that the 
people in question were unfitted for it, having no 
adequate sense of fun. For my own poor part, I 
can only say that so keen is my appreciation of a 
joke, that I would get married to-morrow, if any 
dy would be funny enough to have me. 



£ 
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AM filled with a tender pity, yea, a tearful 
commiseration for those whom a hard fate 
compels to pass their days out of the Metro- 
polis ; and more poignantly does the pang strike, 
as I reflect that it is for the benefit of nous autres, 
the happy " capitalists " (to borrow a word), that 
they are denied the supreme dignity and advan- 
tage of Englishmen. In order that we may be 
fed, clothed, warmed, sheltered, they till the fields, 
they tend the beeves, they shear the simple sheep, 
they dive into the deadly mine, they blast in the 
foundry, and fell the towering trees. They prac- 
tise the arts and sciences, in order to attain a per- 
fection that may enable them to paint the pictures, 
'write the books, make the discoveries, and act the 
plays that ** we happy few " require. Their roads 
ana ways are well kept and guarded, their sanitary 
arrangements studied, so that we may not suffer 
inconvenience when we visit them, for pleasure or 
for health. They give their bravest to fight our 
battles, their best and noblest they train to serve 
our Legislative Council. Is there not something 
touchingly beautiful in this spectacle of the Pro- 
vinces pouring their store, from a potato to a 
Member of Parliament, at our feet ? It is a subject 
for a painter, a sculptor, af poet I We are not un- 
grateful ; no, that would be terrible. We do not 
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muzzle the oxen that tread out the corn, but allow 
our faithful servants to retain sufficient for their 
needs. Surplus copies of books, pictures that can 
be spared, actors tnat are toujours perdria and a 
little too familiar, are, moreover, liberally sent into 
the country. Besides, the worthy ruralists are 
gracefully permitted to visit the mighty city, and 
snatch a mouthful of the banquet always spread 
for the richly-endowed denizens. 

But, alas I when all is said, how much remains 
to which we can only apply sympathy, not relief I 
Let us not, however, be puffed up in spirit at our 
superior lot in life. A little self-satisfaction is 
inevitable, and it would be downright deception 
to deny it. To have Great Britain and Ire- 
land and the Colonies, from Australia to Heligo- 
land, to say nothing of foreign lands, uniting to 
minister to your wants, is not a thing to despise ; 
and to undervalue your peerless position were 
unworthy of a man and a Londoner. But there, 
I know you too well, oh fellow-citizen I to believe 
you guilty of such a crime, for such it would be. 
Civis Romanus sum I Bah I the paltry boast. 
Simply a savage conqueror of savages — a crea- 
ture who had no penny post, no electric tele- 
graph, no liver-pad, no thirteen-shilling trousers. 
Roman citizen, mdeed 1 ** I'm a Cockney 1 " That 
is worth shouting, if you like ; as who would sav, 
** Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine!" 
It used to be remarked that all roads led to Roine. 
Very likely; but everybody was not obliged to 
travel them. Whereas everything comes to Lon- 
don, from Sarah Bernhardt, who petrifies you, to 
the lady who petrified herself a few thousand 
years ago expressly to be exhibited here. Have 
you a lovely voice? Are you eight-foot high, or 
two-foot in length I Are you two single ladies 
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partially rolled into one, or semi-detached twins 1 
Have you taught an elephant to walk the tight- 
rope, or discovered the perpetual motion ? Where 
is your journey's bourne ? The capital of England, 
of course. Why, even Hamlet tried to get to 
London. He was unsuccessful, or, no doubt, the 
unhappy events which followed his return to 
Court would have been prevented. He would 
probably have married Opnelia, and their eldest 
daughter would naturally have contracted an alli- 
ance with the heir to the English Throne. That 
arrangement, however, occurred later on. 

To return — London is indispensable, inevitable ; 
like the Maelstrom, it draws everything to whirl 
round its mighty circle. Paris is a pretty place, a 
very pretty place ; I would not say a word against 
New Yort St. Petersburg, though swampy, is 
grand. I believe you can live in Berlin; and I 
wish to avoid any disrespectful allusions to Can- 
ton, Cairo, or the capital of Borneo, whose name 
escapes me ; yet there is but one London, and for 
the next twenty minutes I am its prophet. It is 
always mighty, magnificent, sublime; but some- 
times it is more so ; and, like the before-mentioned 
whirlpool, which I certainly shall not give up for 
the paltry reason that it does not exist — ^the at- 
traction of the supreme Metropolis is more powerful 
at certain times. During " The Season," it draws 
like a gigantic traction-engine, a cantharidian 
plaster, or Sinbad's loadstone rock. It brings to 
the doors of the lucky inhabitant everything he 
wants, and many things he does not. Come to the 
Parks I Regard those noble creatures the " Swells." 
They have apparelled themselves, regardless of ex- 

f)ense, for your delectation, oh. Cockney I See the 
ovely ladies I With infinite trouble, and some 
pain, they have made themselves models for sculp-f 
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tor or painter (of peculiar views), that your appre- 
ciative taste may De satisfied, and your admiration 
of the female form divine may meet with no let or 
hindrance. Mark the costly carriages, the precious 
steeds, the faultless flunkies I There is nothing to 
pay. Again, look at the shops. Gold from Gol- 
conda, silks from Samarcand, carpets from Teheran, 
porcelain from Japan — the four quarters of the 
globe have been ransacked, and the spoil is dis- 
played to please you. And if you go into the 
establishments, the owners will let you take any- 
thing you like, for "a consideration," nay, they 
will send it home for you. Have you music in 
your soul, and do you delight in the concord of 
sweet sounds I There are gentlemen who devote 
their lives to serve your propensity. Like trusty 
hounds, they hunt for honeyed throats, and 
whether they find them in beggar-maids or 
counts, they make them vibrate to charm you. 
A marchioness must exercise all her skill and 
desert her palace, a tailor must leave his shop- 
board and exhibit his powers, if they have the 
qualifications you require. Is there anv one with 
super-supple fingers, to compel the chords with 
lips to speak through quivering brass or reed I 
You may command them, and each will nearly 
break a blood-vessel to gain your applause. Do 
you like to see the mirror held up to Nature? 
The best actors in the world, for tragedy, comedy, 
history, etc., shall be imported and delight youy 
whether you understand them or not. A gentle- 
man will agreeably shock you by a cheerful 
representation of death by delirium tremens^ or 
some ladies will shock you still more agreeably 
bj calling attention to their personal advantages. 
It on may admire "the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form" of poor Ophelia's love, aijd shiver 
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to see Mazeppa outstrip everything, borne oil wards 
by " the fiery untamed steed/' And from tragedy 
to ballet, no emotion of the swelling spirit shall 
be uncared for. 

But if the Londoner is of a sterner mood, and 
prefers feats of derring-do and hair-breadth 'scapes, 
are they not provided for him? Ladies tumble 
into nets from a dizzy height. Gentlemen are 
caught in brotherly arms dependent on fraternal 
toes, and fathers fling their families about with 
graceful recklessness; while 'neath the soaring 
roof of stately hall, heroic men, spite of weariness 
and pain, strive nobly night and day for the honour 
of their native land — and a share of the gate- 
money. Nor is a predilection for sudorific sport 
and the promotion of perspiration neglected. Not 
only hired persons, but amateurs, who do not 
receive above four times as much for expenses, 
will hurl the leathern globe, smite it with willow 
club, or strive to stop it in full career, what time 
between the planted stakes the runners wildly 
dash, for the gratification of the critic-sage. There 
are other features of the athletic aspect of the 
London Season, such as boating with camping-out, 
etc. ; but these are selfish practices, undertaken 
more for personal enjoyment than for the amuse- 
ment of spectators, and so scarcely worthy of 
mention. The brief glimpses obtained are cer- 
tainly diverting, but until the performers confine 
their representations between Westminster and 
London Bridges, and encamp on the Thames 
Embankment, it will be impossible to honour them 
with serious consideration. 

A mere catalogue of the delights of a London 
Season would be a formidable affair, and so many 
courses constitute the repast, that a transcription 
of the m^nu alone would exceed the bounds pre- 
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Bcribed for this essay. F^tes, flower-shows, mati- 
nees, garden-parties, high jinks and junketings 
without number crowd upon the mind, and make 
up a picture of kaleidoscopic brilliancy and variety 
that one must be cynical indeed not to enjoy. But 
there is an element in the mass singularly com- 
mendable. It is the custom of charity-dining. To 
unite pleasure with duty is a feat not universally 
accomplished. Indeed, they do not mix well, for 
some reason. Surely, then, when we combine 
pleasure with something more than duty — ^with 
generosity, it is a reason for congratulation. 
Dreadfully practical people may urge that if we 
added the cost of our (unner-ticket, our cab fare, 
and gloves, and goodness knows what else, if we 
are ladies, to our subscription, the particular charity 
would benefit much more than it does ; but we are 
not Spartans, and require our "Pity the naked 
new-born babe" to be decently clothed, his pap 
properly prepared, a coral and bells to be provided 
for him, and everything done to be as respectable 
infancy demands. In his natural condition he 
might catch cold and die, or only have a very feeble 
existence ; but, with proper surroundings, he may 
become very robust indeed. It is pleasant to hear 
an orator, even if he be a lord, advocate the sacred 
claims of charity. Though the reading-out of our 
name and donation is embarrassing to modesty, 
we bear the infliction for the sake of the cause. 
We go through our dinner like Britons, regardless 
of indigestion. And surely you would not grudge 
us the selection of music. We are only men, and 
you must lead us gently. 

And so the Season trips along merrily to its 
close, and those who have " footed featly " with it, 
fly off to the side of some sea, whether Mediter- 
ranean, Biscayan, Northern, or Southern, to gather 
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health and strength, that they maybe fit to exhibit 
themselves to the Londoner again, when the ap- 
pointed time arrives. " Oh, yes ; that is all very 
well ! " say the objectors (they never die), " but 
what about the dwellers in the capital, who have 
no time to lounge in the Parks, nor money to spend 
in the pleasures you represent as being spread for 
their enjoyment. Pray, how can they enjoy the 
London season?" With the greatest ease and 
comfort. Nothing is more simple. Let them take 
in a newspaper. If they cannot afford even that, 
let them borrow one. There they can mix in all 
the pleasures of the hour, without trouble or fatigue. 
Gentlemen who have made observation and de- 
scription the study of their lives will depict for 
them festive scenes with an accuracy their eyes 
could never compass. Trained intelligences will 
inform them which tenor, soprano, tragedian, or 
soubrette is admirable, or the reverse, much better 
than they would ever find out by listening or look- 
ing; and they will discover ever so many more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
their philosophy, without catching cold, having to 
put on dress-coats and tight boats, meeting people 
they do not want to meet, being bored to death 
and wondering how on earth income and expendi- 
ture can be made to fit. To sum up, what is the 
lesson to be learnt from the London Season? 
Look, oh, my friend, at the brilliant cortege 1 — ^see, 
Youth on the box, and Pleasure in the dickey I 
Mark A^e endeavouring to overtake them. Behold 
Beauty m all her pride, Intellect in all its vigour ! 
Consider them well, and say — whatever comes 
uppermost in your mind. And as for moral, there 
are many in books. Select which you like — ^you 
have my full permission. 
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JLL honour to Sir Walter Raleigh for many 
things, but chiefly for this, that he was the 
first to bring tobacco into England and into 
fashion 1 We are told by John Aubrey, 1580 : — 
*' It was then sold for its wayte in silver. I have 
heard some of our old yeomen neighbours say that 
when they went to Malmesbury or Chippenham 
market, they culled out their biggest shillings to 
lay in the scales against the tobacco," an instance 
of the high esteem in which tlie divine weed was 
held at that time. This gentle plant provides a 
soothing medicine for man's fretful spirit while on 
the social rack. It is the student's ally, the philo- 
sopher's companion, the invalid's comforter, though, 
alas 1 sad to relate, the ladies' foe. Why should 
it be so f Means this hostiHty an acknowledgment 
of a rival? Let us hope not, for nothing is so 
peaceful in its character and associations as the 
weed, — 

" The brain with this inf umed, all quarrel ends, 
And fiercest foemen turn to faithful friends." 

So let the ladies encourage the free use of tobacco, 
if only in the hope of doing something to reclaim 
the outcast man. But be moderate. Beware of 
surfeit in any enjoyment, for there delight ends. 
Do your smoking gently, and be careful what you 
smoke, The cigarette is a pretty toy, but hardly 
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worth the trouble of playing with. Moreover, be 
it remembered bjr those who are particular about 
trifles that the cigarette is injurious to the com- 
plexion. The cigar is something finer, and '* food 
for men." To smoke a nicely-finished, well-built, 
and well-kept Havannah is a joy that has few 
equals in this world ; but of the three classifica- 
tions, commend to us the pipe. The pipe is like 
an old friend ; in its society you well know what 
pleasure you are about to enjoy, and you treat it 
with the confidence of experience. But with a 
cigar there is the risk of encountering a stranger 
of lamb-and-wolf combination, — fair without, and 
false within. Yet Byron, a staunch votary of the 
weed, sings: — 

^* Sublime tobacco ! which from east to west 
Cheers the tar's labour or the Turkman's rest ; 
Which on the Moslem's ottoman diyides 
His hours, and rivals opium and his brides ; 
Magnificent in Stamboul, but less grand, 
Tho' not less loved, in Wap^ing or the Strand ; 
Divine in hookahs, glorious in a pipe, 
When tipped with amber, mellow, rich, and ripe ; 
Like other charmers, wooing the caress 
More dazslingly when daring in full dress ; 
Yet thy true lovers more a^imire by far 
Thy naked beauties, — give m^ a cigar ! '' 

Such were the poet's sentiments, ** Chacun k son 
goAt/' But talking of a " pipe," let us not under- 
stand the word to mean a carved enormity in 
meerschaum or other foreign substance, which is 
liable to bum, crack, fall, break, and run the risk 
of multitudinous mischances. I have heard from 
married men that the bringing-up of two babies is 
scarcely equal to the anxiety of rearing a good, 
well-coloured meerschaum ! One authority placed 
the number of babies at three. But that can 
hardly be accepted as a bona fide statement. Some 
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amount of prejudice or misfortune must assuredly 
have prevailed. But " revenons ! " Let not your 
pipe be a " swell " affair of the treacherous meer^ 
scnaum. No I nothing equals a soimdly-turned, 
substantial briar, cherry, or bog-oak. These, 
though humble in quality, are proportionately 
sincere. L6t the mouthpiece be simple in design, 
and of strong, clear, hard amber, and you are 
armed against destiny. 

Passing away from the surface of the earth, at 
the present time, by reason of the tyranny and 
oppression which have sent many a race the same 
road before him, the Red Indian of North America 
will yet leave an undying name to posterity as 
the originator of the art of smoking. When first 
seen by the early settlers, he was observed to be 
reverently attached to the mighty " calumet," or 
peace-pipe. This was his faithful companion in 
life, and it was laid by him on his buffalo-robe, 
together with his weapons, at death, to be buried 
with him, and enjoyed again in the happy hunting- 
grounds. The Indian's pipe-bowl is always made 
of steatite, a hard red stone, which is procured at 
stated times by special delegates from the red- 
pipestone quarry on the Coteau des Prairies, a 
district hallowed by " Mitche Maniton," and where 
the Great Spirit made the Red Man's first pipe. 
Before the advent of tobacco, the Indian smoked 
a mixture of dried herbs, which he called *^ k'nick- 
k'neck." 

There is no freemasonry in the world like the 
care-soothing custom of smoking. No matter 
what the man's condition is, be he prince, peer, 
or peasant, if he is a smoker he is a man and a 
brother, ay, Marry 1 a member of the most power- 
ful brotherhood m the universe, whose lodge is 
anywhere under the heavens, and whose sign- 
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manual is the strike upon the fhsee-box. No 
tramp npon the road will hesitate to ask a luckier 
brother of the fraternity for a pinch of the mighty 
weed, to help him along the rugged road of life, 
neither will Lord Fitzacres feel a quam in his 
noble conscience at taking **a light" from the 
hand of the lowliest plebeian on his estates. Smok- 
ing is the greatest and most agreeable leveller in 
the world. Kingdoms, nationalities, thrones, and 
birthright pale before the glow of its genial fire, 
A monarch may think, in certain parts of this 
benighted world, that he can exile a subject, de- 
prive him of his very country I Be not deceived, 
my imperial brother. If that man is a smoker, 
your labour is but lost. You may send him to the 
remotest reef of the coral seas, but such banish- 
ment is powerless to harm him, for by the magic 
of his pipe his mind will live in countries finer far 
than any his poor body ever suffered in. Take, 
for example, our dear old friend Robinson Crusoe. 
Where would that famous recluse have been, in 
his desolate state, without a pipe? The sublime 
philosophy he practised, and tne patient spirit he 
exhibited, were but the outcome of the divine 
weed. Then what a medicine he made of it I 
Let the Crusoe-student remember the fever that 
our hero kept at bay by the use of tobacco steeped 
in rum. Though it is recorded that ** about this 
time I somehow got out in my reckoning of days,'* 
that lapse must be credited to the rum, not the 
baccy. Then, again, think of that glorious man 
Walter Raleigh 1 When about to suffer his cruel 
death, what was his last earthly pleasure ! We 
are assured that " he tooke a pipe of tobacco a 
little before he went to the scaffold, wch some 
formall persons were scandalised at; but 'twas 
well and properly donne, to settle his spirits." 
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'*Well and properly donne," poor fellow I 1 
fihould think it was, much more than his shameful 
assassination I 

The pipe has been the subject of many e^ tough 
struggle in a man's mind. Its delectable fumes 
have been interwoven with the nearest and 
dearest relationship that mortals can hold with 
one another. I remember to have heard of an 
ardent young American lover, — how he adored the 
loved one 1 He was hardly sane about her, but, 
alas I sheliad the imprudence to 'Hauten Une" too 
early. She required him to make a sacrifice, in 
order to show how deeply he was steeped in 
Cupid's quicksand. " What is it, my own ? Any 
blarmed thing on airth will Silas gladly do to 

{}lease his Uttle * Chicabiddy Lick ! ' " — *' Silas, you 
ove me trewly I" — ** Luv yew I Oh 1 My I I 
Come ! 1 I " — ** Well, Silas, do-e-e-ar — ^renounce 
that ojus pipe 1 " It certainly was what is known 
in some professional circles as a ^* facer" for Silas. 
He retired to ** think a spell." The lady grew 
indignant at his hesitancy. Silas had a smart 
struggle, but " came / through" presently. His 
heart was true to his — pipe 1 He renounced the 
lady instead, and confided his troubles to her 
cousin, dark-eyed little Deb, the designing minx, 
who said " she loved smoking." The ** perfidious 
man" actually married her I We will rmg dowi^ 
a quick drop on this affecting scene. I believe 
the cousins never spoke again. Another anec- 
dote is on judicial record, showing in how diflferent 
a manner the weed was viewed by a certain fair 
respondent. Not long ago, Sir James Hannen of 
the Divorce Court declared that he knew several 
respectable ladies who smoked — (and why not t). 
The occasion on which this important averment 
was made was otherwise remarkable. It was fi 
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case in which some churlish husband sued for a 
divorce, one of his pleas being that his wife 
smoked in bed 1 Well might the Judge scout 
this worse than Turkish pretext for connubial 
separation, seeing that smoking must be far less 
objectionable in bed than snoring^ which is a 
ground for divorce among the Turks, and quite 
right, too. As for smoking, why should men be 
so selfish as to monopolise it ? Why should not 
ladies be allowed the luxury of a pipe, whenever 
and wherever they please I And of all people on 
earth, why should ladies object to "weeds'"? 
The present M^iter, if he should ever marry, will 
insist upon his wife's smoking in bed. Consider 
the effect of smoking upon a nation. Remember 
how the puny cigarette of France was put out by 
the Germans, who go in for strong smoking and 
ponderous pipes. Remember, also, the pluck of 
the British tars, those ruminant devotees of the 
weed. No doubt their devotion to it is the reason 
that one of these jolly fellows is a match for three 
Frenchmen, — or is it four ? 

The institution of special carriages wherein to 
smoke on railways was to smokers what emanci- 
pation was to the serfs of Holy Russia I Here 
was a provision for the disciples of the weed, 
enabling them to revel in glorious luxury without 
offending any one 1 A most wise regulation for 
all parties. It is worthy of remark, however, 
that in spite of the fencing-off of the smoking 
community in these separate compartments, the 
fair sex have still compassion on the benighted 
beings who occupy them, and do not hesitate, in 
many cases, to boldlv enter a carriage sacred to 
the weed. It is a high compliment to the brother- 
hood, the highest that any man can receive ; yet 
these fair visitors should remember that fiatter- 
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ing as is their presence, they possibly may be 
excluding some one or more of the fraternity, 
who, finding the envied seats in the shrine already 
occupied, can discover no place wherein to blow 
a quiet cloud. What becomes of the confiscated 
tobacco seized by the Custom-House authorities 
as smuggled goods ? 

An awful tale, of rude, barbarous import, fit 
only for the wildest tribes of Chickeraboo, has 
reached us concerning this glorious prey. It is 
said — will it be believed t — ^it is said that the 
confiscated weed is burned wholesale by the 
remorseless beings who seize upon it, and that 
the horrible ceremony goes by the familiar 
name of " lighting the Queen's pipe 1 " Can 
this weird tale be true! If so, smokers to the 
rescue I Smokers, arise I Remove this blot upon 
your escutcheon I Rest not until this hideous 
waste of the heritage of Walter Raleigh is abol- 
ished. Far better were it that the weed should 
be smoked in single pipesful by the " Customs " 
themselves, than that it should be burned eii masse 
without benefit to any caie. I am as loyal a man 
as any of my weight in the Empire, yet I should 
dearly love to put the Queen's pipe out. 

Many are the cases of tender affection enter- 
tained by smokers for their pipes ; and the favourite 
will generally be found to be some weather-beaten 
time-worn old briar. You may see a man in 
the ordinary way regaling himself with an im- 
portant-looking meerschaum, but get to know him 
intimately, and time will show that when among 
real friends, and those whom he treats with con- 
fidence, he makes no secret of his pet idol. It is 
nearly always of briar or cherry wood. Some, in 
their heart of hearts, are deeply enamoured of the 
^ood old-fashioned Engliah clay, and when inclined 
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for special luxury, ask no more than a good, well- 
waxed " church-warden." Doubtless that clay im- 
f)roves the clay behind it. Some prefer a " cutty " 
ittle nose-warmer. But meerschaums are frail 
and perfidious. One of the most pathetic sights 
I have ever seen it was my ill-fortime to witness 
one summer morning in the Haymarket. A lad 
was opening a shop, and while carrying a pile of 
shutters, jerked a fine meerschaum out of his 
pocket on to the harsh, unfeeling pavement ; the 
case flew open, and the object of his affections 
was shivered to pieces I The poor fellow stood 
aghast, contemplating the ruin of his earthly 
hopes. Presently he picked up the remains of his 
darling with the tenderness and anguish of a 
broken heart, and placed them reverently in his 
pocket. It was a sad sight, indeed ! I distinctly saw 
a tear glitteiing in the poor boy's eyes. A meer- 
schaum — whether a gift or a pm-chase — must have 
been a rarity for him. This case is one of many, 
showing how futile are the hopes that are based 
on sand, or meerschaum, which meaneth sea-foam. 
Precocity in smoking is as pernicious as pitiable, 
and should be sternly repressed. I do remember 
a lad who was in the habit of riding to town in 
the same railway carriage with me, and whose 
fresh fair face, ruddy cheeks, and clear, bright eye 
spoke of the vigorous health of youth and inno- 
cence. One morning he discarded his jacket, and 
appeared in a frock-coat and a chimney-pot hat. 
In his mouth was a chimney of another sort — a 
grand new meerschaum — which he began to pull 
at with the manner of an adult. Day by dav the 
colour of that boy's cheeks seemed gradually to 
fade, -and to deposit itself on the fast-staining 
bowl of the pipe. In time, the glitter of a silver 
band on the stem, introduced to cover the usual 
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fracture, seemed to steal the lustre from his eye *f 
and when the pipe was at last coloured, the lad 
himself was colourless, a pale yellow mockery of 
his former self! But this was the abuse, not the 
use, of a delightful privilege. 

Tobacco may be said to have a literature of its 
own, so many are the poems; essays, and treatises 
to which it has given rise. The oldest verses on 
the subject are probably those attributed to 
Barten Holiday, and to be found in his " Texto- 
mania/' which begin thus : — 

" Tobanco's a musician, 

And in a pipe delighteth. 
It descends in a dose 
Through the organs of the nose 
With a relish that inviteth/' 

" Qui fume dine," — ** He who smokes dines," is an 
old French proverb, for which a parallel occurs in 
the following stanza, from a poem included in a 
curious old collection of similar sallies, printed in 
1660, for William Leake, " at the Crown, in Fleet 
Street, betwixt the two Temple Gates " : — 

" To feed on flesh is gluttony, . 

It maketh men fat like swine ; 
But is not he a frugal man 

That on a leaf can dine ? 
He needs no linen for to foul, 

His finger-ends to wipe, 
That has his kitchen in a box, 

And roast meat in a pipe/' 

There are many and various versions of the famous 
smoking song, '*The Indian weed now withered 
quite," a quotation from which occurs in " Rob 
Koy." The authorship has been assigned by some 
to Erskine, by others to Dean Aldrich, but the 
honour belongs in all likelihood to George Withers, 
of whose quaint humour, fantastic conceit, and 
peculiar diction it seems to bear strong evidence : — 
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** The Indian weed now withered quite, 
Tho'-^rown at noon, cut down at night, 
Shows thy decay.; 
All flesh in bay. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco I 

The pipe so lily- white and weak, 
Does thus thy mortal state bespeak ; 

Thou art even such, 

Gone with a touch, 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco 1 

And when the smoke ascends on high, 
Then thou behold'st the vanity 

Of worldly stuff 

Gone with a puff. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco ! 

And when the pipe grows foul within, 
Think on thy soul defiled with sin, 

For then the fire 

It doth require. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco I 

And seest the ashes cast away, 
Then to thyself thou mayest say, 

That unto dust 

Return thou must. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco I " 

So runs the first part of this charming little poem. 
In the second, which is no less ingenious, the 
allegory takes a purely theological turn. M. 
Misson, in the " Memoirs of His Travels over Eng- 
land," written in 1697, attributes to their much 
smioking not only the thoughtfulness, taciturnity, 
and melancholy of the English, but also their 
excellence as theologians, but he says, *' Tobacco 
not only breeds profound theologists, but also 
begets moral philosophers ; " witness the following 
sonnet to a pipe : — 

" Doux charm de ma solitude, 
Brulante pipe, ardent foumeau ! 
Qui purges d'humeur mon cerveau, 
£t mon esprit d'inquietude. 
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Tabac ! dont mon ftme est ravie, 
Lorsque je te yois te perdre en Fair, 
Aussi promptement qu'un edair, 
Je voifi rimage de ma vie. 
Tu remets dans mon souvenir 
Ce qu*un jour je dois devenir, 
N'etant qu'une cendre anim^e ; 
Et tout d'un coup je m'apper^ois 
Que, courant apres ta fumee, 
Je passe de m6me que toi/' 

Misson was long supposed to be himself the author 
of this exquisite sonnet, but of late years it has 
been brought home with certitude to Esprit de 
Raymond, father of Molifere's wife. Isaac Hawkins 
Browne, who died in 1760, contributed to the 
" Oxford Sausage " six admirable parodies in praise 
of tobacco, the authors imitated being Gibber, A. 
Phillips, Thomson, Young, Pope, and Swift. 
Johnson would seem to have had but little toler- 
ation for the weed, or indeed for anything which 
he could not himself enjoy. He is reported te 
have said on one occasion, " Smoking is gone out. 
To be sure, it is a shocking thing, blowiog smoke 
out of our mouths into other people's mouths, 
eyes, and noses, and having the same thing done 
to us ! Yet I cannot account why a thing which 
requires so little exertion, and yet preserves the 
mind from total vacuity, should have gone out." 
Gone out, quotha! The Doctor, however great 
as a philosopher, was but a sorry prophet. Cow- 
per gave forth uncertain utterances on the subject 
of tobacco, sometimes commending, but more 
frequently condemning it : — 

^^ The pipe, with solemn interposing puff, 
Makes half a sentence at a time enough ; 
The dozing sages drop the drowsy strain. 
Then pause and puff, and speak, and pause again ; 
Such often, like the tube they so admire, 
Important tnflers 1 have more smoke than fire !" 
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The slashing Thackeray affirms that "the pipe 
draws wisdom from the lips of the philosopher, 
and shnts up the mouth of the foolish." A bard 
of the time of James I., that febrile enemy of the 
weed, describes it as ** the sponge that wipes out 
all our woes." Charles Lamb's opinion was very 
favourable : — 

'^ Nature, that did in thee excel, 
Framed agaiu no second smell.'' 



" For thy sake, TOBACCO, I 
Would do anything but die!" 

Bulwer Lytton writes thus audaciously about 
smoking : — " The man who smokes thinks like a 
sage, and acts like a Samaritan. He who doth 
not smoke refaseth himself the softest consolation, 
next to that which comes from Heaven. • What ! 
softer than woman ? ' whispers the young reader. 
Young reader, woman teases as well as consoles. 
Woman makes half the sorrows which she boasts 
the privilege to soothe. Woman consoles us, it 
is true, while we are young and handsome ; when 
we are old and ugly, woman snubs and scolds us. 
On the whole, then, woman in this scale, the weed 
in that — Jupiter, * Hang out thy balance and weigh 
them 6oth ; and if thou give the preference to 
woman, all I can say is, the next time Juno ruffles 
thee, Jupiter, try the weed ! ' " This is very 
reckless, not to say profane. Bulwer Lytton, in 
thus speaking, disentitles himself to the sympathy 
of all civilised men, for what civilised man is there 
who, however devotedly attached to the weed, 
will not admit that one woman is worth all the 
pipes in the world ? That ladies often smoked in 
the Elizabethan age is generally admitted. Stow, 
in writing of tobacco, calls it that *' stinking weed. 
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which was commonly used by most men and many 
women." As man is an imitative animal, and is 
never so sure to hb right as when he imitates 
woman, it is a conjecture as reasonable as 
gallant that, in the use of the weed, "most 
men " did but follow the example of '* many 
women." Nine cheers for the ladies I 

It may not be gentrally known, but it is not the 
less true, as local histories prove, that smoking in 
the street was once held to be an oiFence in certain 
parts of England, In the court-books of the 
Manor of Methwold, in Norfolk, of which the Queen 
is the lady, as Duchess of Lancaster, there is the 
following entry, made at a Court held on October 
4th, 1695 : — ** Wee agree that any person that is 
taken smoakinge tobacco in the street shall forfitte 
one shillinge for every time so taken, and it shall 
be lawful for the petty constables to distraine for 
the same, to be putt to the uses of the towne. 
Wee present Nicholas Barber for smoakinge in the 
streets, and doe amerce him one shillinge." Nicho- 
las, poor fellow 1 lived before his time. To con- 
clude — be wise in smoking, as in all things else, 
and disregard not the fitting occasion. '*Disce 
tubo genitos haurire et reddere fumos " — an art 
only to be acquired, like all other art^ worth 
knowing, by patience and perseverance. 
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I HE superscription of this essay will probably 
awaken the expectation that in the follow- 
ing meditations will be found entertain- 
ment similar to that provided in three- volume 
novels, sentimental ballads, and such like frivolous 
literary performances. Persons indulging in that 
anticipation are hereby warned off the premises, 
and solemnly informed that it is beneath the 
dignity of the essayist to enter the arena with 
writers of amatory effiisione whatever in prose or 
verse. A diagnosis of a pecuUar mental disease, a 
psycholp^'cal analysis of a most singular phase of 
emotion is the sole object in view on the present 
occasion. It will, doubtless, have occurred to the 
reflective mind, that the circumstance of the 
human race being composed of two different sexes 
is productive of effects unlike those which might 
possibly have resulted if "mankind" had been 
createa, as that phrase would seem to suggest, in 
one single sex. In the absence of any experience 
of the latter condition, it is impossible to state 
precisely in what the difference would consist, or 
whether such a state of things would be prefer- 
able ; but there can be no doubt that the principal 
consequence of the present arrangement is th^ 
singular habit of "Falling in Love,'* — to use the 
popular and poetical definition of a most mar- 
vellous proceeding. As it stands, the term is 
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Bomewhat misleading, and it will be necessary to 
describe the propensity with more exactness if 
we would amve at proper conclusions concem- 
ingit. 

The student might naturally imagine that " Fall- 
ing in Love" merely means the developing of an 
affection for somebody, whereas it really expresses 
an inordinate craving to become the sole proprietor 
of a person of the other sex, to own that person 
body and soul, with all actual possessions and 
possible contingencies thereunto annexed. This 
IS really very curious ; but occurring so very fre- 
quently, it does not receive the attention fairly 
due to so remarkable an hallucination. Why should 
you want to possess another person? Answer me 
that. The health, sustenance, clothing, lodging, 
etc., etc., of your own person are assuredly quite 
sufficient to emplov all your thoughts and energies. 
Yet you voluntarily and rapturously charge your- 
self with the requirements of another. So, on 
the other hand, if you are of the gentler sex, you 
generally find quite difficulty enough in pleasing 
yourself; yet you will cheerfully undertake the 
task of always pleasing somebody else as well. 
The desire to possess a picture, or anything else 
that is admired, may be acknowledged to be per- 
fectly natural ; but then a picture does not change, 
and once paid for, will scarcely ^ve any further 
trouble, whereas a human being is not always the 
same, and the obtaining of one is merely the 
beginning of a course of severe discipline and 
rigorous self-denial. 

Granted, for the sake of argument, that the 
condition under examination is intended to be 
continuous, this enhances its peculiarity for in- 
volving continual companionship and familiarity ; 
it ignores, with the most wilnil bUndness, tne 
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inevitable results of such a state of thiugs. An- 
other difficulty in the way should surely be the 
doubt whether the person with whom the suscepti- 
ble one falls in love is indeed the most ehgible, and 
whether somebody may not be discovered, when 
it is too late, who would have been much more 
desirable. Notwithstanding all these objections, 
and many others no less serious, people go on 
performing the remarkable feat of mlUnff in love, 
without apparently either the power or the will to 
help themselves. How are you to account for 
it? Are those who execute these strange gym- 
nastics, persons of a volatile, frivolous nature? 
No : certainly not. They are of sound judgment 
and sane faculty in other matters, — ^astute rea- 
son ers, grave philosophers, methodical men of 
business, ladies of admirable decorum, sense, self- 
respect, and even austeritv. Nor does age alwavs 
^isure exemption, though perhaps youth is the 
more severely afflicted. Let me assist the imagi- 
nation of the reader. What would you say, if 
you were to see a bishop performing on the flying 
trapeze without a net ? What conclusion would 
you draw from the spectacle of a younff lady, 
of a serious turn of mind, executing a vigorous 
hornpipe in dehcately-adjusted skirts before the 
public I Alas! you would mournfully shake your 
head and murmur, more in pity than in anger, 
**Poor things! poor things I" For symptoms of 
mental aberration would infalUbly present them- 
selves to your fancy. 

It is to be feared that monomania is the only 
explanation of the condition of those who have 
fallen in love. And the more we consider its 
various phases, the more reason shall we find for 
our melancholy conclusion. In the first place, 
scarcely anybody ever falls in love with the right 
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person. Individuals sometimes make prudent 
matches, I grant you, but we are talking of falling, 
in love. Parents, who must be the best judges, 
may implore, may reason, may rave ; guardians of 
unimpeachable experience may growl or threaten; 
friends may grieve, advise, and warn, — it makest 
not the slightest difference. A place may be. 

I)added with down, studded with exotics, and; 
ined with velvet for the fall, and the tumblers 
will persist in disregarding these luxurious pre-, 
parations, and pitching on the hardest, most 
rugged chasm in search of a contemptible weed-- 
blossom. What could be madder? Again, dark 
ladies usually elect fair men as companions for that 
drop ; and tall fellows choose tiny females for a 
plunge together ; beauties and beasts go hand in 
hand, and genius allies itself with the most soul^ 
less partner. You say, *' 'Tis better thus." Agreed, 
but they do not do it on that account. Cracked, sir, 
cracked. They cannot help themselves. Foranuther 
proof, what do you say to the state of intellect of 
a human being who will persist in loving another, 
who utterly refuses to reciprocate the feeKng, who 
derides, contemns, and spurns the victim, but is 
still the object of the victim's dearest hopes? 
The amount of ill-treatment that lovers receive 
from the repositories of their affections is, I 
think, the most tragical thing in nature. But 
they positively seem to like it. Fancy tying a 
rope tight round your neck, placing the other end 
in somebody's hands, and allowing it to be jerked, 
every now and then for amusement 1 A slave 
once said of his mistress, ** there is no hving with 
her, or without her." Now, I appeal to anybody, 
what could be the condition of the organ which 
that person would call his ** brain ? " 
Then, again, consider the extraordinary, the 
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monstrous price the people will pay for the pos- 
session of somebody else. They will cheerfully 
sacrifice fortune, fame, p(jsition ; they will pine to 
shadows, or sow the seeds of consumption watch- 
ing the loved ones' windows, because a young 
woman has a particular sort of black eye, or a 
young man owns a peculiar curly-tailed mous- 
tache. They find out, very likely, the real value 
of those adornments, but there is "no money 
returned after leaving the counter," where the 
clerk simply clothed with a bandage over his eyes 
issues the tickets. Yet another unhappy aspect 
of this "Falling sickness" is — its undutifulness. 
You have a son, mother, whom you have ten- 
derly nurtured, whom you have anxiously watched 
through the dark hours of sickness, whose youthful 
escapades you have defended, whose charming 
manhood is your delight, upon whose arm you 
lean with pride I You, father, have a dearly- 
loved daughter I Her infantile prattle was the 
sweetest of music to your ears, her dainty presence 
was the sunshine of your heart, and now she is a 
graceful maiden, the chord of poetry of your home, 
attending on you with sweet observance and tender 
care. Hey presto I Change comes. A chit of a 
girl, a bit of a boy. Where is your son, mother t 
where is your daughter, tiather.^ Gone. A 
glance of the eye, a whispered word weighs more 
than the devotion and care of years, the toils and 
anxieties of the flower of your lives. Between 
you and your children there is henceforth a power, 
that thrusts you away from the inmost chamber 
of their hearts. 

Yes, it must be a disease, and it affects people 
variously according to their constitutions. Some 
have it so slightly that it does not even affect 
their appetites; while others, it is said, posi- 

N 
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tively die of it. And though certain persons 
are so shattered by one attack that they never 
completely recover, but bear the scars to their 
graves, there are robust individuals with whom 
it is chronic, who suffer from continual relapses 
and are " nicely, thank you," nevertheless. Nay, 
astonishing as it may seem, there are posi- 
tively daring creatures who amuse themselves 
with this complaint, pretending to give and take 
it with the greatest satisfaction ; and though they 
know it is only make-believe, and would be acted 
with equal pleasure with any other playfellow, 
they had rather have it than any other recrea- 
tion. This perpetual posing in the attitudes of 
lovers is very wicked. They might be struck so. 

The French say that at first woman loves her 
lover, afterwards she loves Love, and therein the 
sex of sexes shows that strong common sense and 
savoir-faire which are its noblest gifts. For Love 
is the game at which, apart from her skill, she 
holds all the best cards ; kings and jacks have no 
chance against her queens and aces. It is im- 
possible to tell at this day who shuffled the pack, 
so that she should get all the trumps ; but she has 
them in her hand, and it is her own fault if she 
does not play them properly. Can you wonder 
at her loving the game ? Look at the stakes she 
wins ! Homage, worship, petits soins, everything 
from succulent flattery to solid settlements I And 
yet love has caused more misery than perhaps 
anything else on earth from the days of Aaam and 
Eve downwards. For, of course, it was out of love 
for Eve that our first father ate the apple, and I am 
sure, from what little I know of the peerless part 
of humanity, that our earliest mother would never 
have persuaded Adam to that fatal act, if she had 
not thought it would do him good. Ladeed the 
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circumstance of her having tasted it first proves 
that she was anxious to find out, at personal risk, 
whether it was wholesome, before she recom- 
mended it. Ever since then the student of history 
will not require to be reminded of the influence 
of love in battle, murder, and sudden death, an- 
swering Talleyrand's "Cherchons la Femme" in 
almost every important instance, and constituting 
the proudest emblazonment on the female escut- 
cheon. 

Considering all the facts and arguments ad- 
duced, there can be no doubt, I think, that falling 
in love is an aberration of the intellect. The next 
and obvious question is, — what can be done to 
relieve it ? Physiologists assert that Nature her- 
self always endeavours to repel a poison that has 
been taken into the system, and suggests the 
proper remedy. It follows, therefore, that the 
very impulse to take the desired object is a 
medicinal craving, and that marriage is the natur- 
ally appointed cure for love. It has, I believe, 
been found efficacious in many instances, but 
without further experiment, I should be sorry to 
pronounce a definite opinion on so serious a sub- 
ject. But if the possibilities of thorough cure are 
doubtful, especially in the case of the chronic 
patients, can nothing be done to prevent, to stamp 
out the infection or contagion, for it partakes of 
both natures? Are there any circumstances 
within our control that tend to develop, to per- 
petuate this affliction? Most assuredly, yes. A 
class of pestilent persons, called " poets," ** play- 
wrights," and " story-tellers," assisted freelv by 
people termed " artists," are continually employed 
in sowing the seeds of this dangerous malady. In 
book, song, drama, picture, they labour without 
ceasing, and with all the charms of insiduous 
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eloquence and designing art, to show that the 
desire to possess an individual of the opposite sex 
is the supreme object of humanity. All other 
things are subordinat, and only receive the 
honour of notice in proportion as they assist or 
affect the main design. They ask us to shed our 
bitterest tears if Theodore is prevented from ac- 
quiring his Aspasia; they demand our keenest 
gratification if ne succeeds in securing that young 
person, and having done up the interesting pair 
mto one parcel, they request us to believe that 
the gates of Paradise have opened to receive them 
for ever. The effect of all this upon the minds of 
the yoimg is easy to understand, and it is hopeless 
to expect any beneficial change, so long as these 
missionaries are allowed to inculcate their pernici- 
ous doctrine. Therefore I say gag the poets, muzzle 
the novelists, render the dramatists dumb I Down 
with the painters 1 Remove from the libraries and 
place under lock and key all amatory writings and 
pictures ; carefully abstain in conversation from 
any allusions to the forbidden thing ; and in 
the course of a generation or two, there will be a 
race who will attend to the important business of 
life, unaffected by the disturbing influence of the 
so-called tender passion, and utterly oblivious of 
the obsolete exercise of " Falling in Love." 
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|OYS illustrate the tastes of their possessors 
and typify their future career. The 
wooden horse, wheeled or rocking, the 
wooden or waxen doll, the tiny cannon, the silent 
gun, each and all are to the imagination of their 
infant owners most genuine realities. Fancy 
strives to supply the missing links that should 
unite them to actualities, and the fancy of a child 
is less cabined, cribbed, confined than that of a 
human being, sobered and saddened by the dark 
experience of adult life. How that innate pug- 
nacity, which, in after years, it may be, will 
" seek the bubble reputation, even at the cannon's 
mouth," ranges its tin paint-bedaubed ranks and 
its mimic forts, till it can all but hear the deadly 
roar, and all but taste the certaminis gaudia, the 
rapture of the strife I And how the maiden 
motherhood of six years yearns for the idol of its 
infantine affections, and rocks to rest the battered 
deformity which stands to it as the perfect loveli- 
ness of babyhood 1 Oh for the careless days of 
pinafores, the happy hours when a wooden spade 
was an ambition, and a tin helmet was blessed- 
ness I 

" We are such things as dreams are made of." 
Even so ; and strangely the two extremes of life 
arrive somewhat at the same estimate of things ; 
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with this differcDce, that children see in their toys 
realities, the aged see in life's so-called realities 
the toys of their fiiU-grown existence. "The 
child is father of the man." " Men are but chil- 
dren of a larger growth." There are your texts 
to preach from, ye moralists and philosophers. 
Life is but a development of the toy aflFection, 
with change of the objects which are the symbols 
of its altered desires. The child realises the 
coming joys of maturity in its ligneous and me- 
tallic playthings. And those anticipated pleasures 
are tasted without the salt and vinegar, sorrows 
and cares which will mingle their sharpness and 
sourness with the sweets that shall be enjoyed here- 
after. From the toys of the nursery to those of the 
playground, the change is simply that from con- 
templation to activity. The toy of the babe and 
the pre-scholastic urchin is one to be petted, 
caressed, and fondly nursed. That of the boy is 
one to be put to a practical use, that it may be a 
means to an end. 

And the toys of the man in his earliest man- 
hood, what are they I The curves of eyebrows, 
the glances of sunny eyes, ** the nods and becks, 
and wreathed smiles," the toyed- with " tangles of 
Nesera's hair," the delicate features, and the 
shapely form, — these are the gladsome playthings 
of youth, which its viyid imagination, too, decks 
out in added graces, and illumes with a radiance 
that never was on cheek or brow, — the lustre of 
love, the glory of adoration. Well, indeed, will 
it be if the sober judgment of the after- time finds 
no disillusioning that shall make the fairy gold 
but withered leaves. Yet these idols of the heart 
are the poetrjr of existence that lives, moves, and 
has its being in that life of beauty which the be- 
holder half creates, it may be, when the light of 
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other days is faded. " Love adds a precious 
seeing to the eye," gilds refined gold, paints the 
lily, gives yet another perfume to the violet of 
woman's loveliness, and even lends a strange 
falsity of charms to plainness or deformity, till 
things are not what they seem : — 

** Creations of the mind? The mind can make 
Substance, and people planets of its own, 
With beings brighter than have been." 

If it can so people books, as the void of air, with 
living throngs, so can it also beautify and trans- 
figure breathing beings. Ah I a rare artist is 
Love, and Fancy lends its romantic witchery to 
paint and magnify, and the adorer lies prostrate 
before his own creation, as Cook's Southsea 
Islander, in his primitive wonder and terror, 
endowed his hideous idols with a celestial awful- 
ness to be trembled at and worshipped. 

And what costly toys are these ! " Cursed with 
a taste," says Pop6. Think of Samson and De- 
lilah, Achilles and Briseis, Hercules and Omphale, 
Circe and Calypso, and their captives ; or of that 
more historical pair, Antony and the Serpent of 
old Nile, the witch-woman Cleopatra ; the Scotch 
siren Mary, "with eyes as bright and heart as 
hard as a diamond," whose train trailed through 
lovers* blood. Men's toysl The follies of wise 
men are the sport of fools. Bacon is disgraced 
for grasping at the toys of wealth and station. 
Walter bcott ruined himself for an ugly Gothic 
xnansion, and more acres to add to those around 
it. 

** You hold the world, from Jove to Momus given. 
That roan was made the standing jest of heaven, 
And gold but sent to keep the fools in play, 
For some to heap and some to throw away.*' 
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Gold is dear for its own sake, to some ; to some 
for the other toys it will purchase. 

*' So for a good, old gentlemanly vice, 
I think I must take up with avance,'' 

says Byron ; and for this worship of Mammon — 
** the least erected spirit that fell from heaven " — 
men have grovelled and grovel to-day, till for this 
yellow dross itself, not for its uses and benefits, 
souls have narrowed themselves to an unfitness 
for nobleness of thought and of action, till all 
generous and unselfish emotions have died out of 
them, and only the low and meanest lust of getting 
has lived within them : — 

^* ^ All this is madness I * cries a sober sage ; 
But who, my friend, has reason, in his rage ? 
The ruling passion, l3e it what it will, 
The ruling passion conquers reason still." 

Old Elves has had more fellows than we wot of, 
men who, like Silas Marner, could luxuriate in the 
very sight and touch of gold, and could gloat over 
the metal with a love passing the love of women, — 
such men as that rich Jew of Malta, Kit Marlowe's 
Barabbas, who, sitting in his counting-house, con- 
templating his heaps of gold, soliloquises : — 

" Give me the merchants of the Indian mines, 
That trade in metal of the purest mould ; 
The wealthy Moor, that in the Eastern rocks, 
Without control, can pick his riches up, 
And in his house, heap pearls like pebble-stones ; 
Receive them free, and sell them by their weight ; 
Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 
Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds. 
Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds, 
And seld-seen costly stones of so great price, 
As one of them, indifferently rated, 
And of a carat of this quality,- 
May serve in perils of c;ilamity. 
To ransom great kings from captivity. 
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This is tbe ware, ivlierein consists my wealth 
And thus, methinks, should men of judgment frame 
I'heir means of traffic from the vulgar trade ; 
And, as their wealth increaseth, so enclose 
Infinite riches in a little room/' 

" How many great souls have been buried under 
gold mountains I " says quaint Jean Paul. " Give 
me neither Poverty nor Riches I " cries the Scrip- 
tural Sage. There is the wisdom of the wisest in 
Bacon's saying : " Of great riches there is no real 
use, except it be in the distribution; the rest is 
but conceit." Therefore is this toy of man's one 
that may be evil in its unwise enjoyment; and 
the old monkish epitaph may well be taught to 
all : " That which 1 gave, I have ; that which I 
spent, I had ; that which I had, I lost" 

And are there other toys that our grown sisters 
and brothers clutch at, and .pray for, and love too 
well ? What a theme for philosophic meditation 
was that dainty Fan Exhibition with which South 
Kensington enlivened itself a little time ago? 
What toys were these, that had been stirred by 
sighs soft as their swans-down, that had hidden 
blushes faint-hued or deep-dyed as the tints that 
glowed upon their feathers, their ivory, or their 
golden foldings I How had tender natures and 
loving hearts prized and wantoned with those 
Watteau-landscaped flutterers! What old-world 
coquetries had lurked in their gentle winnowings 
of the amorous airs of ballroom and urned and 
terraced gardens! What responses had they 
given, in quickened pulsations, to hotter hopes or 
wounded vanities and tortured affections! And 
for diamonds and robes, those toys of youth and 
beauty — ^for jewels, and lace, and china, statuettes 
and painting, furniture and villa, horses and car- 
riages, and the thousand elegances of luxury and 
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ostentation, — ^for these toys of the Upper Ten, 
what labours have been toiled through, what perils 
have been encountered, what sins have been com- 
mitted ! 

Nothing can be more unjust or more ungenerous 
than man s attacks upon woman on account of her 
frivolity. This has always been a favourite 
theme of detraction, not only with small wits and 
" petits maitres," but even with poets and philo- 
sophers, who should know better, but don't. ** 
Virtue, Virtue ! " exclaims Dryden, in a fit of ridicu- 
lous indignation, " what art thou become, that men 
should leave thee for that toy, a woman I '* Pope 
inveighs against the Sex with equal absurdity of 
rancour, declaring, forsooth, that — 

*' With varying vanities from every part, 
They shift the moving toy-shop of their heart." 

How well language like this becomes such a thing 
as Man, of all created beings that fly through the 
air, swim through the sea, or walk on the earth, 
assuredly the most frivolous and nonsensical! 
What are man's pursuits, and how does he spend 
his life? From the cradle to the grave, what is he 
doing? Hunting shadows, running races not 
worth the winning, blowing bubbles, building 
castles in the air, playing evermore playing with 
toys, himself the toy of Fortune ! " Les plus 
grandes bagatelles sont des affaires, et les plus 
grandes affaires ne sont que des bagatelles," said 
the witty Queen of Sweden, Even a king is but 
a toy-man, decked out in a splendour as unreal as 
himself. 

" A Prince, the moment he is crowned, 
Inherits every virtue round. 
As emblems of the sovereign power. 
Like other baubles from the Tower.'' 
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Whether in a hovel or on a throne, man is a hare- 
brained zany, and as fond of playthings as any child. 
Why, then, should he expect in woman a wisdom 
he does not himself possess? Woman's toys are, 
at all events, innocent; they do no harm; but 
man's are fall of mischief, and bring ruin in their 
train, Man will fall out with his best friend for a 
toy, cry havoc and let loose the dogs of war for a 
toy, shed seas of blood, and give fair cities to fire 
and sword, all for a toy ! History teems with in- 
stances. And this is the maniac who sits in judg- 
ment upon woman, and has the audacity to talk 
about the moving toy-shop of her heart. Let him 
look to his own. What is it? Nothing half so 
respectable as a toy-shop. It is not in imagery 
to find a metaphor for its silliness and absurdity. 
" Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye I " 
sighed the heart-broken churchman. His toys had 
come to pieces in his hands. He was in no better 
case than the boy who cuts his drum open to see 
where the noise comes from, or the girf who rips 
up her doll, and to her misery finds it stuffed with 
bran. Alas for the day, a bitter day for man, 
woman, or child, when the toy is found to be but 
a vanity, and its possessor cries out in disgust, 
" Remove that bauble ! " as Oliver Cromwell said of 
the Speaker's mace in the House of Commons. 
Look all the world round, and the same game of 
folly and frivolity meets your gaze : — 

" C'est une bagatelle, 

Qui fait I'opinion. 
On agit d^apr^ elle 

En mainte occasion ; 
On se fait dans le monde nne guerre cmelle, 

On dispute, on ne s^entend pai^ 

Et Ton culbute des ]£:tats, — 
Pour une bagatelle." 
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Of a verity, men and women pay too dearly for 
their whistles. Let us pass from the freaks and 
follies of the living to the last scene that ends onr 
strange, eventful history, and we shall find that 
even death and bnrial are environed with the 
trifles of the toy-world, playing in the very face of 
Eternity with such vanities as painted hatchments 
and waving plumes, sable hearses and high-step- 

Eing steeds, and all the dismal haberdasheries of 
mereal pomp. So true is it that the grave and 
the nursery are alike in this, — ^that toys are 
essential to each. 
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I HE poetical description of Fortune, by 
Ensign Pistol, who will always be re- 
membered as having distinguished himself 
at Agincourt, and the learned commentary upon 
that description by Captain Fluellen, whose ser- 
vices, though of a different nature, will not readily 
be forgotten, while affording notable proofs that 
the cultivation of the lighter branches of educa- 
tion by military officers is not merely a modern 
requirement of the Service, supply a sufficiently 
accurate account of the personification of Luck. 
The ancient Romans, whose expansive piety 
required a prefect army of gods and goddesses, — 
who cheerfully invested Fever with divine attri- 
butes, and would undoubtedly have deified the 
Main Drainage and worshipped the Lambeth 
Waterworks, could scarcely have failed to place 
under mythological guardianship the chances 
that befall mankind. By depicting Fortune as 
blind, supplying her with "the furious, fickle 
wheel," and placing her upon " the rolliag, restless 
stone,*' they have effected a happy compromise 
between Accident and Fate, which we Moderns 
may well envy. But above all things, did they 
account for the illogical and capricious operations 
of Luck by making its dispenser a lady. That 
was a stroke of genius indeed. The startling sur- 
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prises of Fortune, its inexplicable frowns, its 
bewildering smiles, are admirably expressive of 
feminine guidance, and one really fails to see the 
necessity of making the Goddess blind to account 
for the vagaries in which she delights to indulge. 
Indeed, as an ardent admirer of the Sex, their 
present Humble Servant feels indignant that its 
native and enchanting mutability should have 
been thought to require such artificial assistance. 
Everything that is sublime and beautiful in 
Nature, — the skv, the sea, the wind the mean- 
dering rivers, the waving trees, and the many- 
coloured tastes and fancies of the daughters of 
Eve, are subject to rapid and picturesque muta- 
tion. It is only that wretched humdrum creature 
Man who moves ever in the same iron groove, and 
knows nothing of the proverbial charms of variety. 
If a man had been placed at the wheel of Fortune, 
the ship of life would doubtless drive on with 
monotonous and unswerving precision towards its 
destined port ; but when the spokes are held by 
velvet palms and fairy fingers, a charmingly 
devious and erratic track will, of course, be the 
result, — ^now stranding us on sandbanks, with 
much straining of timbers, anon wafting us 
through summer seas to romantic latitudes, in- 
habited by imsophisticated races anxious to barter 
diamonds as big as ducks' eggs for bottles of rum, 
and to exchange ambergris by weight against 
Birmingham muskets. Decidedly it is a Woman 
— ^bless her dear heart 1 — who steers the ship in 
defiance of the mariner's chart and the careful 
compilations of the Astronomer-Royal. 

The apparently inconsequent nature of the 
good or evil lot that befalls mankind of course 
engendered the idea of a supernatural control, 
which equally, of course, was to be bribed ; and 
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from flocks and herds sacrificed, which had much 
better have been eaten, to the pelting of newly- 
married couples with rice and old slippers, con- 
tinuous attempts have been made to bargain for 
"Luck," — which, in the case of servant-maids, 
usually takes the form of a young man in one of 
the Household Regiments. Agreeably to the rigid 
law of supply and demand, intermediary professors 
have in all times arisen to ascertain and propitiate 
the course of Fortune, usually at prices absurdly 
cheap, considering the value of their services ; and 
from the day of the Augurs, who could not look 
one another in the face without laughing, down 
to those of the modem Pythoness, who laughs in 
her sleeve, until an infidel magistrate usurps her 
calling, and foretells that she will spend three 
months at the treadmill, an unbroken line of 
inspired personages has existed. The entire 
Universe, moreover, has been ransacked for in- 
formation of coming events. The stars that 
glitter hundreds of millions of miles afar have 
been considered as deeply interested in the career 
of the inhabitants of this tiny globe, and the 
sediment at the bottom of a teacup has been held 
to be fi*aught with profound meaning, to the same 
paragons of nature. Comets have been imported 
into our solar system obviously for the purpose of 
warning us of approaching disaster, and minute 
insects are naturally commissioned to prepare us 
for approaching dissolution by *' tapping" in the 
woodwork of old houses. 

If all the records of this lore had been preserved, 
we should probably have found that there is nothing 
that we can hear, see, or feel, which is not a pre- 
sage of good or evil luck. The unfortunate part 
of the business is that the two varieties of fortune 
are by no means equally distributed. For every one 
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lucky thing likely to happen to you, there are, 
alas! fifty much more apt to occur profoundly 
unlucky, and though the com-se of life gives a 
terrible air of realism to this, it is impossible not 
to feel that it is dreadfully imfair, and to wonder 
whether, if the learned in such matters were to 
reverse some of their instances, existence might 
not be made rather more endurable. Perhaps if 
it were laid down on good authority that walking 
under scaflfolding, spilUng salt, crossing knives, 
getting out of bed on the wrong side, etc., etc., 
were incidents of good omen, the terrible results 
that accrue from indulging in these things might 
be converted into happy issues. Moreover, con- 
sidering that most of these fateful affairs happen 
by pure accident, it does seem rather hard that 
we should suffer for them, as if they had been done 
of malice prepense and aforethought. It is bad 
enough to have ill-luck, but to bring it about 
oneself by things that one cannot help is an 
aggravation of the grievance. How api I to avert 
misfortune by refraining from getting out of bed 
on the wrong side, when I do not know which is the 
right side, — and even though I did, when my 
condition prevents me from making a choice? 
How am I to avoid encountering a pin lying cross- 
ways upon my path ? Is it any fault of mine that 
I am the thirteenth guest at a dinner-table? 
Where am I to find a crooked sixpence, or a lucky 
horse-shoe ? How am I to prevent accidents, 
when I am profoundly ignorant of half the things 
that cause them ? 

It was only last week that I learnt fi:om a lady 
that it was unlucky to put a pair of boots upon a 
table, or to open an umbrella in the house. I do not 
say that I have been engaged in doing these things 
all my life of inadequate happiness, but they are, 
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without doubt, specimens of man's liabiKty to 
suflFer from causes beyond his control. Is it not 
monstroud to think .that while the plastic period 
of life is occupied with teachings of merely su- 
perficial value, knowledge involving felicity or 
misery is utterly neglected ? Surely there should 
be a Professor of Luck at every school. The 
universal belief of some influences independent of 
our own in deciding the event is, after all, very 
natural. How, otherwise, can you account for it 
that your ball coquets with the pocket and remains 
outside, that you shave your adversary's leg-stump 
by a hair's-breadth, that the ship you insured goes 
to the bottom, that your volume of poems is not 
a success, that your picture was rejected? You 
had succeeded before over and over again, with 
less effort and reason ; and you may say without 
vanity that Jones, who beat you, Brown, who 
made that famous speculation, and Robinson, 
whose picture was hung ** on the line," are cer- 
tainly not better men than you. It would be 
affectation for you to pretend that they are. 
They had the luck, that's all, which is very likely 
true, and would be equally true of you, perhaps, 
if you had been successful, for unquestionably our 
best efforts mav suffer and our worst be improved 
by accident. Only, we fail to see the luck, when 
it is in our favour, but we never fail to recognise 
it in other people, particularly our rivals. Jones' 

I)lav is very unscientific, but he has the devil's 
uck and his own as well. Brown has very Uttle 
judgment, but something always turns up and 
pulls him through. The drawing, composition, 
and colour of that picture of ilobinson's are 
absurdly weak, but then he happened to hit 
upon a subject that people Hke. I am afraid 
it would never do to entrust criticism to those 
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who practise a profession. They would be too 
honest. 

The coolness with which people ac6ept even 
that which they cannot deny to be unexpected 
good-fortune is very remarkable. But your con- 
sistently fortunate man will say, ** Ah ! yes. I'm 
generally lucky in these matters," and this he says 
with a disgusting complacency that you feel de- 
serves kicking. Such people thint unvarying 
success only their due, never seem to consider 
they have enough of it, and are greatly surprised, 
and even oflFended, at a failure. I recollect an 
individual of this class expressing to the manager 
of a charitable lottery positive annoyance and 
astonishment at not havmg won the pidze which 
he had quite calculated upon receiving, hinting, 
indeed, that it was "rather suspicious." This 
may be said to approach the sublime. Another 
forcible instance is on record. A man picked up 
a pocket-book upon a race-course. He opened it, 
and counted one, two, three, up to twelve five- 
pound notes. " Just like my wretched luck," he 
exclaimed, " not a single ' tenner' amongst them I " 

A similar tone of mind has had a most powerful 
influence on the careers of some very gi*eat men. 
An inability to be satisfied with so trivial a toy as 
our small planet, stimulated, no doubt, the efforts 
of Alexander; and the belief of Napoleon in the 
perpetual ascendancy of his star begat a confi- 
dence worthy many battalions. Indeed, For- 
tune, like some other ladies, seems more amenable 
to a soldier-like wooing than to more respectfiil 
advances, favouring the bold in the manner of a 
camp-follower rather than of a grande-dame. I am 
afraid she is no better than she should be. 

Some people find a strange consolation in attri- 
buting to their sinister star the logical effects of 
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their own folly. They bare their breasts to the 
adder's tongue, and call it fate. Others ascribe to 
their own skill the benignant intervention of For- 
tune, as was the practice of the man, more lucky 
than wise, mentioned in Hudibras: — 

^* He forced his neck into a noose, 
U o show his play at fa»t and loose ; 
And when he chanced t^ escape, mistook 
For art and subtlety, his luck." 

Among the great men who have believed in the 

{)otency of Fortune, one is sui'prised to find Tal- 
eyrand, who was probably as exempt ifrom human 
weakness as any one who ever lived. Yet it is a 
well-authenticated fact that he would not employ 
unlucky people. This, at first, seems a weak part 
in the armour of proof of that popular diplomatist, 
but on consideration it will be found thoroughly 
characteristic of his astuteness. A general course 
of unhappy chances undoubtedly saps the energy, 
and creates a despondency which is the very worst 

f)reparation for action of any sort, and only calcu- 
ated to continue after its kind ; and this the wily 
priest-prince saw, as indeed he saw most things. 

One's feelings towards the children of Misfor- 
tune are very curious. One pities them, of course 
— ^with a pity more akin to scorn than to love. 
Poor wretches! Whatever they attempt fails. 
At length a feeling of irritation supervenes. 
"There's So-and-So in a mess again — ^I never 
saw such a fellow 1 It is really of no use putting 
anything in his way. It cannot be luck- always; 
I'm afraid he has lost all energy, and muddles 
things. Why, if I had had half the chances that 
he has had, I should have been, etc., etc., etc., by 
this time." And so the clouds gather over him. 
There are, alas I people who seem doomed. They 
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are not vicious, nor wasteful, nor idle; on the 
contraiy, they are desperately industrious, and as 
Lord Beaconsfield once saia of his great anta- 
gonist, " unredeemed by a single vice ; " but they 
are on the wrong scent— evermore working in the 
wrong direction, and for the wrong cause. With 
them, the time is ever " out of joint." They have 
not the savoir-vivrey nor the art to seize opportunity. 
Something is amiss with them, and though you 
cannot describe their complaint, you know it is 
incurable. They are mortally unlucky. You, 
most delightful of readers, and I, your devoted 
servant, are not perhaps so severely affected ; but 
we cannot be said — can we ? — to have our desert«, 
much less to be lucky. Were we to become so, 
some of the great ones of the earth would have to 
vacate their places in our favour, I promise you. 
But the world knows nothing of its greatest men, 
Bo let us be comforted. Mankind can never, never 
destroy our knowledge of our own value, neglect 
us as they may 1 It has been said that every one 
is at heart a gambler. Does not the element of 
Chance, that seems to enter into and govern all 
our transactions, give a certain piquancy and 
interest to the game of life I And should we pre- 
fer an existence where skill alone was requisite, 
and Luck never intervened ? I think not. But 
we should all hke to win, I am sure. 
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VARNISHING DAY AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 



JARNISH, in Latin vemia, in Greek berenike, 
is the name of a certain gum or lac, which 
was also so called, according to Sir C. 
Eastlake and Sir G. C. Lewis, from its resemblance 
to the hair of Queen Berenice. " The fame of this 
lock of hair has likewise been perpetuated," says 
Lewis, "in the word vemice^ vemis, and varnish^ 
which alludes to the amber colour of the Queen's 
beautiful tresses." But this is not the only privi- 
lege annexed to her. Majesty's locks. Everybody 
who knows anything Imows these things — ^that 
when her husband went on a perilous expedition, 
Berenice or Verenice, as she might be called in 
these latitudes, vowed all the hair of her head to 
the goddess Venus, if he should come back safe ; 
that some time after his triumphant return, the 
locks which were in the Temple of Aphrodite dis- 
appeared ; that they had been stolen by Jupiter, 
who made a constellation of them ; and that they 
are to be seen by Londoners in the firmament on 
any starry night, when the fog permits the firma- 
ment to be visible. But though thus fortunate in 
the matter of her hair, Berenice was not otherwise 
supremely happy. She married her own brother, 
which was not nght ; and she was put to death by 
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her own son, which cannot have been pleasant. 
In a word, she was anything rather than a respect- 
able young person, and not all the varnish called 
after her amber tresses could quite avail to give a 
moral polish to her eccentricities. 

There can be no question that " varnish," both 
in a figurative and a literal sense, is of ffreat ser- 
vice to the world. It gives lustre and beauty to 
furniture and carriages, and imparts to manners a 
smoothness and a brightness delightful to behold. 
Diderot calls the Fine Arts " the varnish of society," 
and Voltaire describes modesty as " a kind of var- 
nish that gives brilliancy to talents." The best of 
us have our " varnishing days," when we put on 
" company manners," and desire to pass for rather 
more amiable and fascinating than we really are ; 
but of all days so denominated, the most renowned 
is assuredly that which is kept at Burlington 
House regularly once a year, shortly before the 
opening of the Exhibition. Of *' varnishing," 
properly so called, there is to be sure but little 
done on that eventful occasion, the artists present 
having usually more engrossing work on hand in 
viewing the great paintings of the season, if any 
such there be, and above all, in inspecting their 
own pictures, and ascertaining what has been done 
with them by that dread tribunal — the Hanging 
Committee. In fact. Varnishing Day at the Royal 
Academy means the painters' " Private View," and 
the appearance of the galleries is sufficiently 
" Bohemian " to countenance the popular notion 
respecting the negligence, untidiness, and indiffer- 
ence to externals supposed to be characteristic of 
the brothers of the Brush. The parqueterie floors 
are roughly covered with loose slips of thick felt ; 
huge trestle-steps, long ladders, and massive scaf- 
folding abound everywhere to enable the poor 
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fellows whose masterpieces have been skyed to 
mount aloft and lovingly disperse a cloud of dust 
that had gathered upon their works of " high " 
art, while they were still on the " doubtfuj " list. 
The last forlorn-hope of these unfortunates is to 
get a carpenter to climb the steps, and try whether 
a Uttle of that glare of reflected light cannot be 
tilted off at another angle, so that at least 
a corner of the picture may be seen. But 
no, all is fruitless. Away with faith, hope, 
and charity ! Welcome black hatred and terrific 
vengeance I Aha ! a day will come, — the day 
sJiall come, etc. And with folded arms and knitted 
brow the owner of the pale sad face strides away 
from his dream of glory burning with the desire to 
have five minutes— only five minutes — with the 
council, severally and individually — one down, 
another come on — upon the square, with or with- 
out gloves. Cheer up, my boy, cheer up I Be of 
good heart. 'Tis but a lesson for thee. Have a 
suck at tlie lemon and at them again I Only don't 
begin your next picture a fortnight or three weeks 
before sending-iu day. That's where folly lies. 
See that you do justice to your genius before you 
complain that it has been neglected by others. 
Hope for happier days ; and as for your present 
disappointment, lapse not into the tender mood of 
simply feeling it as a m«n. Remember that you 
must also bear it as a man. 

Very interesting and instructive is it to observe 
the wonderful variety of personal appearance 
among the congregated artists. Though the abor- 
tive creature with elf locks, tangled beard, velvet 
coat, and brigand-like hat, who figured as the 
traditional artist in the past, is now — Apollo be 
praised I — chiefly conspicuous by his absence, 
there is no lack of eccentric character^ Here, as 
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elsewhere in the world, the '' eternal fitness of 
things" is often systematically defied. For in- 
stance, one cannot but be surprised to see a frail, 
delicate, though extremely business-like little man, 
in a round bUljrcock and a tweed suit, at work 
upon a gigantic canvas depicting the *' Sacking 
of Troy. Then, again, while examining a very 
minute piece of still life, it is a trying shock to 
one's notions of consistency to find it claimed as 
the performance of a colossal creature in an ulster, 
who must weigh sixteen stone if an ounce. But 
this is proverbial. Ambition seems to lodge her- 
self in the breast of the diminutive, while, as 
though satisfied with what Nature has already 
done for them in point of size, modesty of intention 
seems to be distinctive of the physically vast. 
This is doubtless as it should be ; for whatever is 
is right, let grumblers growl as they may, only 
one cannot choose but smile at the disproportion 
between the performers and their performances. 
It must be the small men who paint the Goliath- 
like portraits, — especially those of corpulent gen- 
tlemen in civic robes of offibe. The greatness of 
their subject may occasionally dazzle the artists' 
eyes, as would the sun, so far as to prevent the 
result from being all that a civilised spectator 
might require from an art point of view, out still 
the design is noble. We must bear with the 
painter, and be as lenient as possible ; for imagine 
what it must be to paint the full-size dimensions 
of a vermilion gown, surmounted by a block of 
fiery and empurpled countenance, which, looking 
out through a sea mist, might almost serve for a 
lighthouse. It is only a small man who would 
have the pluck to attempt it. 

Another type of artist, with whom you would 
do well to '* foregather," as the Caledonians say. 
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is that gentlemanlike, neatly-dressed man, who 
wearing a well-bnished chimney-pot hat, has come 
to see his picture placed on the line, and in a 
good position there. That is the rising man, the 
man of many friends, who is hand and glove with 
veritable Academicians, and hopes, not in vain, 
soon to take his seat by their side at the annual 
banquet. Be wise in time, and buy that gentle- 
man's pictures, if you can get them. Like Dog- 
berry, he ''has had his losses,^' and has passed 
through rough times; but he is now safe and 
sound in the haven of Success, andthere could be 
no better speculation than to purchase his paint- 
ings, before their price shall have been enhanced 
by the still growing fame of the painter. Around 
him may always be found a group of juveniles, 
who Uaten attentively to his words, and gaze at 
his works with an almost pathetic mixture of 
reverence and envy. But they acknowledge his 
power, and presume not to call in question an 
eminence which is manifestly the reward of merit. 
Hard by is a band of still younger men — mere 
students — whose maiden exploits are now ex- 
hibited for the first time. These youngsters are 
ranged in front of an effulgent canvas contributed 
by Mr. Solomon Hart, R.A. The students gaze 
in mute awe at the work of the marvellous mas- 
ter, envying the happy fortune of the man on 
whom the gods have bestowed such originality 
of genius that no human being need ever hope to 
paint like him. 

A very droll entertainment for the philosophic 
spectator is the dialo^e buzzing all around him, 
and reaching the ear m fragmentary sentences. — 
" Poor show I eh I Tve got skyed. How are you ? " 
— *' Oh, I think it's a dooced good exhibition I never 
saw a better. My two are on the line." — " It's all 
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very well for you to talk so, but I call it a col- 
lection of * bogies/ ' pot-boilers,' all round." — ** My 
dear fellow, where are your eyes I " — *' Mere fur- 
niture-pictures, believe me. I wouldn't give you 
twopence for Goodall's pictures. Millais, too, is 
very weak this year." — " Seen his ' Little Girl in 
an Arbour ? ' " — " Call that a picture 1 I call it a 
palette. Flesh like putty. Horribly painty. 
Just like him. I wouldn't hang Petty in an out- 
house." — ** There you're wrong; I would." — "Poyn- 
ter's worse, though. Confound them, my little 
one's floored, and my big one's kicked out alto- 
gether. Why don't we start an opposition shop ; 
it would pay ; public take it up like a shot." — 
" Yes, like a red-hot shot, and drop it soon 
enough." — " Hang the Scotch I They're riding 
rough-shod over the Academy. No chance for 
any one now, unless he comes in a kilt," etc. ; and 
so on, through the gamut of discontent. 

Here and there may be seen a few solitary 
specimens of that strange school that hails from 
" passionate Brompton," — the curious creatures 
who go in for ** sestnetics" and '* cultcha." These 
lofty souls show no enthusiasm, not even com- 
mon interest in the Exhibition, but stalk along 
in a drooping and bored manner, as they con- 
temptuously survey the walls of the galleries. 
Everything is, to their elevated understandings, 
gross, and of the earth earthly, servile, and 
void of sentiment. The entire collection would 
be to them no more than the contents of a rag- 
and-bottle shop, were it not for the gems which 
they themselves have sent. These usually con- 
sist of studies of ghastly sexless beings, in the last 
stage of consumption, surrounded by an incon- 
gruous tangle of fruit and flowers, in and out of 
season — examples of all things green, and what a 
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green 1 These works of art, as they can be said 
to have no ** body," in so far as the word may be 
applied to colour, drawing, and composition, may 
be supposed to be all " soul " like their authors. 
How such enormities came to be placed at all is, 
indeed, a mystery, morbid, unhealthy and vapid as 
they are. It is not often that the parents of these 
absurd creations condescend to speak, but when 
they do, you may overhear some such inane talk 
as this — ** Quite too material, Millais, again this 
year. Goodall's Egyptian women are altogether 
too natural. Your * Angeli ' gains supremely in 
its tertiaries by contrast. It does, of a truth, 
my dear Peablossom. But ah I how divinely 
spirituelle sn^jpesLTQ your * Virgin's Vine,' by the 
side of Pettie's sublunar smear I" After which 
exchange of liberal sentiments the pastoral pair 
retire, with sighs, doubtless to hie them home to 
the buttercups and daisies in the back-gardens of 
their villas at Queen's Elm. 

I remember to have heard a yoimg artist say 
that the first sight a painter gets of his picture 
at the Academy is such a surprise to him, that he 
can hardly believe it to be his own handiwork. 
He almost fancies that some enemy has attempted 
a parody, or sent in a copy on a very diminished 
scale. The reason for this illusion may be either 
the practical eclipse of works of only average 
merit by being placed in the neighbourhood of 
pictures by our strongest men, or that the hanging 
of the canvas makes it quite impossible to get a 
fair idea of the design. Picture-hanging is at best 
an arduous and unthankful task, and the sorrows 
of committee-men, if known to the outer world, 
would probably be allowed to palliate many minor 
errors. Just think of the elementary selecting, 
the ranging in order, the adjusting so as to balance 
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in shape, size, and colour; and — worst of all — 
consider the looking after iriends, for committee- 
men are not less kind-hearted than other members 
of the fond and fallible human race. The hangers 
do their best — the best can do no more — and 
though many a disappointed artist would like to 
make them the victims of their own operation, 
suspending them without judge or jury, they 
usually perfoim an invidious task with as much 
taste and judgment as under the circumstances 
can be reasonably expected. 

The dullest apartment in Burlin^on House on 
all public days is certainly the Architecture Room, 
which is often left without a single visitor to in- 
spect the ingenious designs which adorn its walls. 
The Sculpture Gallery, too, is but sparsely at- 
tended when the Exhibition is open to all comers 
provided with **a splendid shilling;" but on 
Varnishing Day it is thronged by sculptors and 
their assistants, busy with paint, rasps, pails, 
sponges, etc., and all eagerly intent upon cleaning 
and putting the finishing-touches upon models on 
which not one visitor in a hundred will deign to 
bestow a glance. It is sad to think that Sculp- 
ture is fast dying out in this country. The 
villainous ugliness of modern male costume, more 
particularly in the matters of trousers and frock- 
coats and rolling collars, has no doubt been very 
injurious to statuary portraiture; and even in 
cases where the sculptor devotes himself to 
classic subjects, the cumbrous nature of the 
material on which he works, the difficulty of 
placing the group in a position graced by an 
appropriate light, and last, but not least, the 
expense of indul^ng in the purchase of art- 
treasures in marble or bronze, all tend to dis- 
courage that public patronage which is to the 
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artist, whether he work with brush or chisel, even 
as the breath he breathes. There is no lack of 
talent ; but our sculptors would do well to imitate 
the example of their Gallic colleagues, and seeing 
that there is no longer any great demand either 
for colossal or life-size studies, to cultivate both 
humour and sentiment, and expend their art on 
miniature groups, such as the famous " Dirty Boy," 
and on those charming illustrations " in little " of 
naval, military, and fisherfolk life in which the 
French pre-eminently excel. Meanwhile, our 
Government might surely take into consideration 
the question whether it be not in their power to 
do something to prevent the utter extmction of 
sculpture, in a country which bears upon her scroll 
of fame the names of Flaxman, Gibson, Chantrey, 
and Foley. 

But to return to painting. There was a time 
when a great objection was felt by jroung painters 
to their works being exhibited m the gallery 
known as the " Lecture Boom " — the place where 
the students' lectures are delivered and their 
piizes awarded. The disappearance of that ob- 
jection in modern days is to be ascribed to the fact, 
that in that room are now invariably to be found 
many choice pictures by artists of established 
reputation. But any room must be preferable to 
the last, for by the time the visitor gets there, he 
is generally so tired by the sight of multitudinous 
paintings, that the sensations of curiosity and 
pleasure with which he entered the galleries have 
given way to feelings of languor and lassitude. In 
this apartment, too, may occasionably be seen, in 
the evening of " Varnishing Day," labels still hang- 
ing from the picture-frames, — proofs that the 
catalogue has not as yet been completed. But 
before midnight, these, together with the seat- 
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covers, floor-felts, ladders, steps, and scaffoldings, 
will all have disappeared, and the galleries Avill 
be in fitting trim for the reception of the critics. 

As in most other scenes where man is to be 
found, here, also, do we find women, or, to speak 
more deferentially, the Ladies, who come out 
bravely in the most killing of artistic costumes, to 
see and to be seen. A touching sight, indeed, it 
is to observe a diminutive charmer grappling a 
huge palette, and vigorously loading a little can- 
vas with high lights and strong-telling strokes of 
shadow, forming quite a picture in herself, as she 
stands " gamely " up, in her knee-tied skirt, with 
that dashing hat and giant ruff. Pigments seem 
things too earthly to be associated with so ethereal 
a creature I Such divinities were surely meant to 
be painted, not to paint. 

Varnishing Day reveals, for the first time, the • 
sad fact that a large number of the profession — 
decidedly the majority of it — will not be repre- 
sented at the coming Exhibition. Alas I for the 
men and women whose pictures have been re- 
jected ! A sad story this, that two-thirds of the 
works sent in cannot be placed 1 Not that we 
would have them all exhibited, — by no means ; 
yet among the excluded must unquestionably be 
many artists of merit, whose works deserve a 
better fate than has unhappily befallen them. 
For such stricken deer, the only words of comfort 
are those of hope. Be patient. Bide your time. 
All things come to him who waits. Beware the 
folly of supposing that there is perfect happiness 
on either side of any door, even that of Burling- 
ton House. The man just a little luckier than 
you, who has got in by the skin of his teeth, is 
envying the man whose picture is placed an inch 
or two below his own ; he, in his turn, is coveting 
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tlie line ; the Associate is keenly looking after the 
vacant Academicianship ; the Academician not on 
the Council is jealously expectant of a seat among 
that august body ; the man next the President has 
an eye upon the chain and medal of his superior 
in office; and the very President himself sighs 
to think that, proud as is his position, he may 
not hope to emulate the achievements of Mr. 
Solomon Hart. Whether in Camp or Mart, Court 
or Academy, so writhe we upon the rack of this 
uneasy world. 
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THE CURSE OF SINGLE 
BLESSEDNESS. 



|T may be accepted as an undoubted fact, 
that any violation of the laws of nature is 
sure sooner or later to bring about its own 
punishment. This is never more strikingly demon- 
strated than in the case of the individual who 
ruthlessly shuts his eyes to the numerous lovely 
Thaises who sit beside him, and refuses to " take 
the goods the gods provide him, by associating 
his lot with one at least of those desirable crea- 
tures. Undoubtedly, wilful self-deprivation of the 
good things of this life for a high and holy pur- 
pose is greatly to be commended — ^when you can 
no longer enjoy them, but the annals of hagiology 
show that the ascetics and anchorites who re- 
frained from the charms of marital life, tooth- 
brushes, clean linen, and soap-and-water, denied 
themselves those luxuries for the deliberate pur- 
pose of discipline through mortification. That 
these gentlemen found their process salutary and 
successful their canonisation leaves no doubt, 
thoueh the circumstance of St. Anthony attain- 
ing that honour, despite his well-known swerving 
(Me the poem) from the chosen path, leads to a 
belief that sufficient care was not always exer- 
cised in investigating claims to saintship. It will 
be remembered that the melodious biographer of St. 
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Kevin hints that that unfeeling person would 
not have treated with such rigour the lady who 
came to soften the severities of his lonely life, if 
she had chosen a more opportime occasion, and 
waited till morning ; but the suggestion evidently 
proceeds from an irreverent and envious spirit. 
The saint would certainly have been more saintly 
before breakfast than he was affcer supper. But 
if we admit reluctantly that the end justified the 
means in the case of these sacred personages, 
what shall be said of those who, without any 
lofty purpose, practise a similar abnegation? It 
is scarcely possible to treat them with the serenity 
befitting a philosophic inquiry, and all the essayist's 
philanthropy will be required in order to deal 
with them in a Christian spirit, for the essayist's 
eight unmarried sisters rise before his eyes, 
and the bill for their boots is heavy on his souL 
Let us, then, endeavour to consider calmly the 
causes of the pestilent heresy, celibacy, and the 
condition of the sheep who, regardless of wolves, 
refuse to enter the sacred fold of matrimony. 

The ladies, with that angelic charity which iB 
the noblest ornament of their sex, will not admit 
that there can be any one so lost to reason and 
right principle, so impiously disdainftd of the 
blessings of rrovidence, as to deny the priceless 
advantages of the married state. Not if you 
remain single, you must have ,had a disappoint- 
ment, according to the fair logicians, xou are 
even as a Peri weeping at the gates of Paradise, 
or as Moses casting longing looks from your 
lonely Pisgah on the Promised Land. I recollect 
a charming Irish lady having graciously inter- 
ested herself in the forlorn condition of a very 
mature bachelor, and she said, with a delicious 
soupfon of brogue, " Ah, you've been disappointedJ 

P 
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SO have I, more than twenty times ; " and nobody 
enjoyed the joke more than her husband. Her 
sister said, ** Perhaps, though, you*re a butterfly." 
If so, he was in the base cmysalis state, from 
which he never had the pluck to emerge. If 
the gentle causists admit any exception to 
this rule, it is that your time has not come, for 
the ^ inscription written under the statue of 
Cupid, — 

" Qui que tu sois, void ton maitre? 
n est, ii le fat, on 11 doit Petre," 

is the gospel of the sex. And can it be wondered 
at? Knowing, as they surely must do, their in- 
estimable value, conscious, as they cannot help 
being, of the advantage to man of their wilt 
ingness to sacrifice themselves to him, how can 
they imagine that he, with his vaunted intelli- 
gence, should fail to recognise his greatest good, 
and prefer a lonely, desolate life, compared to 
which the lot of Tantalus is delightful. Admitting 
the truth of the feminine explanation of this aber- 
ration, does it constitute a v«uid excuse? Certainly . 
not. Supposing you have been disappointed, is 
that any reason why you should disappoint 
somebody else, and that somebody a lady ? For 
shame 1 Knowing what you have suffered, re- 
membering your anguish, counting up your sighs, 
weighing your groans, gauging your tears, and 
considenng that another human being might 
endure the same agony, it is your duty, as a man 
and a gentleman, to look around for anybody 
exhibiting premonitory symptoms, and prevent 
the disease oy that most effectual of all preven- 
tives, that most soothing of all soothing-powders, 
a tender proposal. It has been said darkly that* 
there are, alas I monsters of both sexes who t^il-; 
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fully cause this affliction for sport, but I caunot 
believe it. If the circumBtance of having been 
disappointed is not a good and sufficient reason 
for abstinence, is the not having met a lady you 
liked well enough a plea of greater force ? Pre- 
posterous 1 You ought to like every lady well 
enough to marry her— except, of course, those 
within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, 
for which vide Prayer-book, and those already 
disposed of. ** Disposed ofl" ** That's an ill 
phrase, a vile phrase/' ** Appropriated " is 
better. You are only required to marry one — 
good heavens 1 that's not much — and the par- 
ticular one is graciously left to your choice. 
" But," you say, " suppose I meet the one I should 
like better after I am already fixed 1 " Oh I mv 
good fellow, be under no apprehension. Wedlock 
is like vaccination ; it will not perhaps ensure you 
against an attack, but you'll have it in a very 
mild form, if you have it at all after. Do you 
marry, my friend ; your wife will manage the love 
department of the business. 

There is another jplea that is sometimes put 
forward in extenuation — ^namely, " I have never 
been in a position to maintain a wife in the style 
to which the lady I should choose would have 
been accustomed. Shallow 1 shallow 1 shallow 1 
Form her style yourself, — a charming occupation. 
Does she not vow "to love, honour, and"— mark 
— "obey" you, and do you think she'd commit 
perjury? What an opinion you must have of 
women 1 Much as it grieves me to disagree with 
the good section of humanity, I am afraid that 
there are those who do not come within the cate- 
gory already stated, for it is an undoubted fact 
that some men wilftiUy refuse matrimony from 
malice prepense and aforethought concerning it. 
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who prefer bachelorhood, with all its pains and 
penalties, knaves for whom the nets are spread 
and the traps baited in vain, and whose ears are 
as impervious to the songs of the Sirens as were 
those of the wary Ulysses. What shall be said of 
these men, who, despite the numerical preponder- 
ance of the other sex, which renders one wife 
a-piece for them scarcely enough, yet refiise their 
obvious duty, their own predilection in the mat- 
ter being, of course, a secondary consideration ? 
How can we regard them with patience, when we 
remember the waists that are waiting to be 
encircled by virile coat-sleeves, the heads that 
are languishing to lay themselves on the mascu- 
line major-pectoralis ? But that there is a hope 
of their repentance even at the eleventh hour, 
mankind would surely unite .to drive them forth, 
social pariahs, into tlie waste places of the earth, 
or to march them out like criminals to enforced 
labour, for the support of those whom they will 
not voluntarily cherish. 

What causes bring about the vicious tone of 
mind irreconcilably averse to matrimony? Some- 
times, alas I it is occasioned by traitors, conscious 
and unconscious, in the carap. Mothers and sisters 
will make the lives of their young men such beds 
of roses, that the Sybarites do not care to go in 
search of other women. This, though an inno- 
cent, is a most unfortunate error. They should, 
of course, at the proper time, in the thousand and 
one ways that their own experience and intuition 
will supply, render the family habitation so 
supremely disagreeable, that the laggard should 
be obliged to go forth and form his own establish- 
ment. Moreover, the closer female relations 
should cultivate more highly the esprit de , corps ^ 
and instead of treating their own party with uie 
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coldness too often shown, should make common 
cause with them against the common enemy, — 
man ; betraying his weaknesses, blunting his 
weapons, pointing out the joints of his harness, 
and remembering that the nearer and dearer he 
is to them, the greater honour is theirs, in their 
abnegation of self and sacrifice to the public good. 
Such were Roman mothers and sisters. There is 
another traitor in the camp of Orthodoxy who 
is utterly inexcusable. It is the married man — 
ah me 1 that there should be such — who, with 
misapplied humour, represents his condition as 
not absolutely perfect in peace and felicity. Of 
course he is a farceur. His stories of vigilant and 
demonstrative babies are burlesques, his represen- 
tations of feminine lack of composure, extra- 
vaganzas ; but there are things too sacred to 
be jested of, and think, oh I think of, their effect 
upon those whose uninitiated condition prevents 
them from seeing that these things are mere 
travestie, happy flows of spirit, joyous mockeries, 
reckless sallies of humour, and mere bubbles on 
the surface of tranquillity. But all such exhibi- 
tions should be careftiUy repressed. What I would 
you furnish weapons to the foe? Of another 
cause that conduces to Bachelorhood I dare not 
write. If I were to attempt to record my opinion 
of clubs, my ink would boil, my pen become 
red-hot, and this essay be converted to a cinder ; 
yet will I affirm that nothing, in my opinion, 
shows the angelically forgiving gentleness of 
woman so much as the fact that they have not 
long ago razed those horrible dens to the ground, 
and left their ruins as habitations for the unclean 
things of the earth. 

While upon this section of the subject, it will 
be as well to refer to the influence of private 
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lodgings upon bachelors. Such dwellings may be 
considered by the unilluminated as conducive to 
celibacy. Don't believe a word of it. It is quite 
the reverse. Without referring too closely to their 
peculiarities, which to do might be inconvenient 
to the essayist hereafter, it may be hinted that 
existence in such places is of a nature to cause 
any one to rush out wildly into the streets, fall 
upon his knees in tlie gutter, and "propose" to 
the first human being in female form that he 
meets. Private lodgings, however, frequently 
work out their own remedy, which is con- 
venient, and generally irresistible, even though 
not particularly palatable. Consequently they 
may be recommended to the proposed celibate. 
A remarkable instance of their eflScacy came 
last year to the notice of the present writer. 
Two younff provincial gentlemen, who pro- 
posed to learn business in London, having 
heard of the regulation by virtue of which lodgers 
marry the daughters of their landladies, were 
at much pains to discover a domicile where 
daughters were unknown. They believed they 
had succeeded ; but the present writer is happy 
to Bay that two young ladies of the estab- 
lishment, who had been visiting, returned home 
shortly afterwards, and mamed these young men 
out of hand, in a way that did honour to all 
parties. This is a striking proof that fortune 
frequently helps men in spite of themselves. A 
failing must not be forgotten that has an influence 
in this question. Some will plead timidity, as 
having prevented them from securing the only 
true — ^namely, dual — happiness. ** I could never 
muster up courage," one of these unfortunates will 
say. Let us not laugh, my friends, we who know 
how misplaced such a sentiment as fear is in rela- 
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tion to the innocent sex. Doubtless, to the un- 
skilled, the aspect of a lady, in all the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious millinery, so fear- 
fully and wonderfully made, with the unsunned 
snow of her maiden modesty chilling the rash 
beholder, is fraught with awe ; but, my dear fellow, 
she'll thaw, only she cannot do so spontaneously. 
Do you supply the sunbeams, and you'll see. 
Even if she do not, another will, and you'll find it 
much easier at the second attempt. It must be 
sadly acknowledged that there are creatures 
whose diseased views of the marriage state it 
seems hopeless to try to cure. Such an one I 
unhappily know, and have well-nigh exhausted 
every means to convert. A bachelor mvself, I 
pointed out to my friend the necessity of every 
man marrying, on account of the superior numbers 
of women. He said, ^th a spasm which he meant 
for a smile, that it wasn't his fault ; he didn't cause 
it, and he didn't see why he should have to suffer 
for it 1 ** Consider," said I, " their helpless con- 
dition; they can't take the initiative, for Man 
proposes, and woman disposes." — '* Of herself to 
the highest bidder," quoth the savage. The 
superior longevity of married men being advanced, 
" Yes ! suffering makes them strong, as iron be- 
comes steel by being hammered," was the aban- 
doned reply. ** Consider how all married men, 
except in fun, bear witness to the delights of their 
lives," I urged. — *' Yes, the fox who had lost his 
tail wanted all the others to cut off theirs, I 
know," was his flippant observation." — "Oh, 
think," I exclaimed pathetically, " of the wretched- 
ness of a lonely existence!" — "I can't," said 
Coelebs ; ** I've had no experience of it ; try some- 
body else." He certainly did acknowledge that if 
he had a wife, she would never neglect to point 
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out his faults, but he couldn't see the advantage 
of that even, and he wound up by saying, with 
the utmost eflfrontery, " Look here, my friend, you 
had better not talk to me on this subject of single 
blessedness, or, like Balaam, you'll bless what vou 
came to curse." "Not through the observations 
of a donkejr," I should have retorted, but it didn't 
strike me till a long time afberwarda 
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BRUISED and battered old campaigner in 
the battle of life, seamed with many a scar 
(in front, of course), and grown perforce 
wary in attack and defence, how shall I Vieux 
Moustache that I am, counsel my son, him of the 
anxiously-examined fluffy lip-down, the furtive 
cigar, and the tremulous gallantry as to his bear- 
ing towards his fellow-man and FELLOW-woman ? 
The fact that my advice will, in all probability, 

E reduce not the slightest effect upon the be- 
aviour of the sweet youth, has nothing to do 
with the question. I must speak, and liberate 
my soul, as a matter of duty ; the rest is his affair. 
There is not the same obligation upon me with 
regard to my daughter. The wind is tempered to 
the lamb innocent of masculine attributes. Be- 
sides, is not my wife at her post? and I think I 
see myself interfering with her prerogative. Ex- 
perience warns me, moreover, that I have not 
the faintest idea what advice to give a young 
lady, never having been one myself, and not pre- 
suming to theorise about the inscrutable. Before 
proceeding farther, allow me to digress for a 
moment (a thing I hate), to state in a whisper 
that those ladies upon whom the gentleness of 
spirit, the sweetness of soul, exhibited in these 
essays have produced their natural effect, need 
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not despair on account of these allusions to do- 
mestic ties. The trivial circumstances that my 
wife is in the same ideal category with Mrs. 
Harris, that my son has never been — never will 
be — visible to human eyes, and that my daughter 
has yet to be bom, and is likely to remain in 
that uncreated condition, are not worthy of being 
taken into serious consideration. The writer has 
the privilege of being married or single, paternal 
or childless, at will, and has a heart. As for his 
moustache, it may be, like the lady's hair in the 
play, ** of whatever colour Heaven pleases." But 
I need not say more. The sex will understand. 

To resume, — How shall I advise my son that 
is or is not to be, or any man's son, for the matter 
of that, as to 'his dealings with his kind. Broadly 
speaking, there are two courses of action that 
may be recommended, — Confidence and Suspicion, 
or, to use the old formula, to treat everybody as 
honest until you find him dishonest, or every- 
body as dishonest until you find him honest. 
The astute reader will naturally conclude that 
there is much to be said on both sides. It is im- 
possible to deny that the astute reader is right. 
So far, we are agreed. But stay a minute ; let us 
be cautious. There may be more to be said upon 
the one side than upon the other; but upon 
which side that is, or whether it is to the advan- 
tage of that side, is not immediately clear. Now, 
do be quiet ! In eqaine language, '' Wo I wo I " 
Nothing is more absurd than jumping at conclu- 
sions. Every step of the ground should be made 
sure and firm. Where were we ? Nowhere I 
Our judgment was suspended. Let us continue, 
or rather commence, an examination of the two 
attitudes of mind. 

Let us discuss the question calmly. To suspect 
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everybody, would seem to insure us against being 
deceived by others; but it is nearly certain to 
prevent our being assisted by any one, while it 
will not guard us from deceiving ourselves, — and 
nothing can be more humiliating than the dis- 
covery that you have treated a would-be friend 
as an enemy. On the other hand, to be confiding 
may expose you to injurjr, but will surely win 
some affection ; and even if you have to feel the 
bitterness of treacheiy, the height to which you 
will rise in vour own opinion above the traitor 
will be a noble consolation. Is it better to abuse 
yourself by mistrust, or to let others abuse your 
trust ? (Before going deeper, I beg to state that 
it will be useless for readers to send in answers 
or solutions with a view to prizes for puzzles, such 
as are offered by certain literary organs, none of 
the foregoing speculations being riddles.) A com- 
bination of the most valuable quahties q{ the ser- 
pent and the dove would doubtless meet the 
difficulties of the case, but examples of such 
Hybridism must be rare, and one nature is sure 
to predominate in the union. Indeed, it is abso- 
lutely necessary in your dealings with mankind 
to lean to the one side or the other, and it seems to 
me that really the ultra- wise have the worse of it. 
It must be very unpleasant always to have your 
armour girded on, and your weapons in hand. 
It makes you look ridiculous. It provokes attack, 
and it will not prevent a superior swordsman 
from finding out the joints in your harness, and 
overcoming you after all. Nay, the very elabora- 
tion of your defence may constitute a weakness 
against inferior skill and straightforward sim- 

Elicitv, even as professed duellists have been 
illed by novices. 
There is, moreover, the unpleasant consideration 
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that the distrustful person must himself have a 
very evil mind, or he would never suspect others 
of being similarly afflicted. There is no doubt 
that by encouragement, suspicion may acquire 
the character of a chronic disease ; and the me- 
mories of most people will furnish instances of 
men who continually torture themselves by an- 
ticipating attacks that never are made, and 
circumventing designs that never existed. They 
will invest a look or a word with sinister signifi- 
cance, see mysterous mischief in a yawn, and 
wonder whether you meant anything in using 
your pocket-handkerchief. Of course, we men 
are a bad lot, but we are not always plotting 
mischief. It would be too fatiguing ; and there 
it is that the novelists — except a very few — 
seem to make a mistake. Their villains are so 
viUainous. They never appear to take any re- 
laxation, but work so hard and so continuously 
at their vocation of vice that their very industry 
becomes a virtue. We know that the patron 
saint of sinners is of a lighter shade than repre- 
sented in portraiture ; but the black men of the 
story-teller are darkly, deeply, impenetrably black. 
Now, this is not true to nature. However sombre 
the dye of a naughty person may be, he will have 
parts of less nigritude than others. He will be 
tinted with green, toned with pink, or even shot 
with heavenly blue in the Kght, and will not lie in 
wait privily to cut your throat, except in the way 
of business, and unless he cannot get your purse 
without that disagreeable detail. Besides, beware 
of putting too high a value upon yourself. Be* 
fore coming to the conclusion that a fellow-crea- 
ture has made up his mind to take your life, just 
pause for a moment to consider whether he would 
find his account in so doing. When I once hinted 
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to my friend Charles Cattermole a suspicion that 
a murderer might be lying in wait for me round 
the comer on a dark winter night, Charles calmed 
my apprehensions in a moment hj this philosophic 
reflection : — " Don't yon flatter yourself with any 
such notion 1 It would never pay a murderer to 
lie in wait for you I " This allusion to my impe- 
cuniosity was not complimentary, but it was con- 
vincing, and, as the French say, reassuring. 

If, then, the palpably dangerous man is not 
always dangerous, how foolish is it to ffive your- 
self the perpetual trouble of imagining that every- 
body, though apparently harmless, is only waiting 
for the chance to injure you! No. Let us be 
charitable, remembering what trouble has arisen 
from giving way to a suspicious tone of mind. 
To take a celebrated case, — " The Doge v. Othello/' 
If that distinguished officer had kicked lago out of 
doors, and said to Mrs. Othello, " My dear, I think 
you had better not show so much interest in Lieu- 
tenant Cassio, people are so censorious, — besides 
his unhappy habits of intemperance make him 
unworthy of your sympathy," the probabilities are 
that the general would have died of gout in the 
stomach at a good old age, leaving a buxom widow 
and a whitey-brown family, handsomely provided 
for, as there must have been some pretty pickings 
in the campaigns; while Michael Cassio would 
have taken the pledge, and become an ardent 
advocate of teetotalism. Besides, he and Desde- 
mona might then have corresponded with perfect 
propriety. 

Then, again, it is so much pleasanter to take 
a favourable view of people's character and con- 
duct. When you are at peace with all mankind 
the sun shines more brightly (when he condescends 
Xo do anything of the sort), the birds sing more 
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melodiously, the flowei-s smell sweeter ; your corns 
do not trouble you so much, your hair does not 
seem so thin, and^ you cannot help admiring your 
own good heart. * There is that fellow Brownsoii, 
who is, of course, an unmitigated '* cad ; " but he 
was probably created for some wise purpose, and I 
should be. very sorry for anything to happen to 
him (except as discipline) for the sake of his wife 
and family. Now, if I were to harbour feelings of 
resentment and malice against him, I should make 
myself very unhappy, which very likely would not 
do him the least harm in the world. Therefore I 
only think of Brownson with pity, and am perfectly 
comfortable. 

Amid all the mischief that civilisation has caused, 
it is pleasant to find that it has certainly increased 
the sum of charity. One no longer couches one's 
lance and strikes down one's beaver on the ap- 
proach of a stranger, as was once the custom ; for 
I have always thought Hamlet's injunction, "As 
a stranger give it welcome,"— a most conclusive 
proof of madness. No ; conscious that there is a 
policeman somewhere in the neighbourhood, and 
relying on the even superior detective powers of 
railroads and electric telegraphs, one receives 
the stranger with confidence, — of course, if he 
come with proper credentials. Indeed, society 
would be impossible if " No trust " were written up 
as its watchword and warning. " Nusquam tuta 
fides" — "Nowhere is faith secure" — is a principle 
which, universally acted upon, would depopulate 
the world. When Edwin, looking unutterable 
things at Angelina, tells her she is the only woman 
he ever loved, shall it be said that Angelina is not 
to take him at his word? And when Angelina 
assures Edwin that life would be insupportable 
without him, is he to reply, " I don't believe a 
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word of it ? " Perish the ignoble thought I Each 
trusts the other, and goes on trusting till both are 
deceived ; and the deception being mutual, there 
is no grievance on either side. Consider what a 
state of things it would be if we thought tliat 
every man we met had a design upon oUr pockets, 
every woman upon our hearts 1 We should all 
walk about wary, stem, and forbidding, surrounded 
by an icy barrier of reserve, and should never dare 
to enter into an easy conversation, a cheerful 
game of cards, or an exhilarating waltz. Instead 
of which, we shuffle the cards or our feet in the 
most dangerous proximity to people whom we 
have never seen before, and this we do with perfect 
confidence. There is something inexpressibly beau- 
tiful and touching in the way that we exhibit the 
charity that covers a multitude of sins during our 
ordinary as well as extraordinary intercoiurse. We 
never fling a stone (until we are out of sight) at 
the flirt achamSe^ who has broken a score of hearts, 
but smile sweetly at her graces, and glow with 
delight at her fascinations. We grin pleasantly at 
the man who has broken lives as well as hearts, 
and mercifully conceal our disapprova,l of his amuse- 
ments. We would not for any consideration wound 
the feelings of the gentleman unhappily addicted to 
gambling, to intemperance, or fi:om whom a cruel 
commissioner withholds his discharge; but more 
merciful than the angels, we rejoice over them 
before they have repented. So pitiful are we to 
these erring ones, that, with a rare tact, we are 
careful that they shall see no difference between 
our bearing towards them and towards the^ most 
honourable of our acquaintances ; and what is most 
delightful, this is more especially the case when 
the sore temptations of wealth or position plead 
for the fallen. Our unstained friends may murmur 
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at receiving no better — ^perhaps worRe — treatment 
than the maculate ones ; but who are we that we 
should throw the first stone t Are not our own 
wild oats sown in glass houses 1 

It must be owned, lastly, that we do not find 
in every department of modem life grounds for 
congratulation similar to those mentioned above. 
While the all-concealing mantle of Charity is 
gracefully draped over private vices, supposed 
derelictions of duty in puolic affairs are remorse- 
lessly exhibited, and attributed to the basest of 
motives. This, of course, proceeds from patriotism, 
or it would be very unpleasant to contemplate. 
For one honourable gentleman who happens to 
differ from another as to the conduct of national 
affairs, to represent that other as a serpent who 
has crawled into an Eden expressly to tempt an 
Eve to the ruin of all, is a very disagreeable thing 
to have to do, and only the sternest necessity, 
coupled with a Spartan fortitude, can account for 
its being done. Remembering this, we should ex- 
• tend our sympathy to the first honourable gentle- 
man, in the same way that we do the grammarian 
who was obliged to consign his opponent to eternal 
perdition for his treatise on the irregular Verbs. 
Uharity is, of course, all very well in its proper 
place, but when a man does not partake your views 
in politics it would be the merest affectation and 
hypocrisy to pretend that he is not the vilest of 
created things, and that the crimes of himself and 
sinners like him are directly answerable for our 
severe winters, the prevalence of bronchitis, 
and the potato disease. Let no such man be 
trusted I 
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j|P all the mysteries which enter into the com- 
position of human nature — that concrete of 
mysteries — the most astonishing is, per- 
haps, the pleasure we derive from the observation 
of the horrible. We are shocked into interest, 
horrified into delight. This unaccountable emo- 
tion lies at the root of the enjoyment we find in 
the perusal of romances and the contemplation of 
tragedies. It is also intimately associated with . 
the satisfaction we derive from more ignoble enter- 
tainments. **0h, horrible 1 most horrible!" ex- 
claims Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, as he listens 
to the woful story told by his Father^s Ghost; 
yet is he riveted to the spot by the ghastly 
narrative. He is under the spell of a fascination 
too strong to be resisted. So also are the audi- 
ence, whose hearts beat with unwonted quickness, 
whose every fibre thrills, and who can hardly con- 
tain themselves for speechless transport, as they 
^atch the gliding of the mailed apparition over 
the ramparts of Elsinore, and give ear to his 
sepulchral utterances. The same thing happens 
in Macbeth. When the owl shrieks from the 
battlements, and the lightnings flash, and the 
castle rocks to its foundation beneath the rever- 
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beration of the thunder-peals, and the Thane of 
Cawdor seeks to clutch the air-drawn dagger 
which symbolises the bloody business on wnich 
he is intent, the spectators ** sup full with horrors," 
even as he does, and find a pleasure too keen for 
words in looking at his terror-stricken face, and 
witnessing his compunctuous visitings. 

" No colour affecteth the eye with much dis- 
pleasure," says Lord Bacon ; " but there be sights 
that are horrible, because they excite the memory 
of things that are odious or fearful." Very true ; 
yet do these sights enthral the fancy, and hold 
the imagination in delightful captivity. Of this; 
the modern drama, though fallen from the august 
dignity of the tragic muee, still furnishes some 
remarkable instances. Take, for one example, the 
Bob Acres of Mr. John S. Clarke in The RivaU. 
In this wonderful piece of acting the artist makes 
a powerful appeal to the sense of the horrible in 
the spectators. The terror of the coward and his 
anguish at th« thought of having to fight a duel 
are so powerfully depicted by th-e actor as to con- 
stitute the charm of th-e performance. Mr. Clarke's 
Acres is a poltroon to the heart's core. He is sick 
for fear. " His fear is contagious,*' as that excel- 
lent critic, my firiend Mr. Joseph Knight, acutely 
remarks. He is the very incarnation of fear. 
You partake his terror, and get frightened as you 
look at him. With such subtkty is horror por- 
trayed by the actor that you are appalled into 
interest, terrified into pleasure. 

Parallel cases occur in fictional literature. No 
stories live in the memory with such tenacious 
vitality as those which horrify, even while they 
delight us. The legjends of Jason, Medea, Medusa, 
Orestes, the Eumenides, onoe read, can never be 
forgotten. As much may be said of such works 
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of modern fiction as are addressed to our sense of 
the terrible. That is the reason why ghost-stories 
are so popular, and why people who should know 
better tolerate the tricks of Spiritualists and 
kindred impostors, versed in the art of telling lies 
that make the blood of nervous hearers freeze in 
their veins, and their hair stand on end. While ver- 
acious histories are often consigned to undeserved 
oblivion, Mrs. Ratcliffe's blood-curdling romances 
still flourish in amaranthine luxuriance. Nor hers 
alone, but others also equally alarming. Who has 
not shuddered over The My^teriea of Udolpho^ The 
Castle of Otranto, Godwin's St Leon^ Lewis's 
Monk, and the Frankenstein of Mrs. Shelley ? Mr. 
Gladstone's work on Bulgarian Atrocities, and Mr. 
Belward's clever travestie of it, called Vulgarian 
Atrocities, are equally provocative of horror, and 
therefore of pleasure. Of all the enchanting 
women so charmingly described by Sir Walter 
Scott, none are so vividly remembered as the 
tremendous Meg Merrilees a&d the awful Noma 
of Fitful Head. No creations of Dickens^s teeming 
fancy stand out in more salient relief than Squeers, 
Quilp, Sally Brass, and Sikes. Than any one of 
these odious personages, it may be truly said 
that— 

Lewis never bought or borrow^ 
Any hoiTor half so horrid. 

But they live imperishably, in right of the horror 
they inspire. No other heroine of Colman's sur- 
vives in such vigour as the unfortunate Miss Bailey. 
Many righteous kings are forgotten, but Nero, 
Caligula, Vitellius, and Domitian are damned to 
everlasting fame. So is Bluebeard. I protest, it 
was no later than yesterday, while I was standing, 
as wet as a fish, at the Mansion House, waiting for 
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an omnibus, that a ragged fellow came np to me, 
and asked me to purchase a most interesting story 
for a penny. " It will make you shiver all over, 
sir, like a dog in a wet sack," said he. Though 
already in that condition, I bought the book, and 
what do you suppose it was ? — Bluebeard; or^ The 
Fatal Effects of Female Curioaity I Though I had 
not perused it since I was a boy, I plunged into it 
there and then, and forgetting all about my 
omnibus, never stirred from the spot — ^no, not 
though the rain was coming down m torrentfr — 
until I had read it from cover to cover. I then 
made a present of it to a policeman, who assured 
me that he would read it to his wife that very 
night, before he went to bed. 

Men of high intellectual powers have revelled 
in the honrible as in a sea of delight. That 
Goliah of Hterature and master of ill-manners, Dr. 
Johnson, believed, as everybody knows, in ghosts 
and apparitions. Soame Jenyns, an elegant 
scholar and a leader of society, found a strange 
delight io witnessing executions. Mortimer, the 

Eainter, a man of such exquisite sensibility that 
e could not find it in his heart to kill a black- 
beetle, took his subjects of illustration from Foxes 
Book of Martyrs^ and gloried in representing meo, 
women, and children undergoing the most fright- 
ful torture. No more humane man ever lived 
than Henderson, the celebrated actor, yet his 
biographer assures us that his favourite books 
were the Story of the Cruel and Most Bloody 
Murder of Maister Robert Heath, in his oicn House 
in High Holbome, being the Sign of the Fire Brande ; 
the Life and Death of Lewis Cfaudfredy, with his 
Abominable Sorceries, after Sellina himself to the 
Devil; and the Lamentable and True Tragedie of 
Maister Arden, of Feversliarhy who was Most Wicked" 
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lie Murdered hy Means of hia Wanton Wife^ who 
Hired Two Desperate RuMans, Black Will and Shak^ 
haggPj to Kill him. ** With equal eagerness/' says 
John Ireland, "he sought for and read the ac- 
counts of murders, battles, massacres, martyrdoms, 
earthquakes, the death of Regulus, or burning of 
Cranmer, particulars of a criminars behaviour when 
broken upon the wheel, the barbarities Cortes and 
other zealous propagators of the Gospel inflicted 
upon the Indians, the tortures suffered by the 
victims of superstition in the Inquisition, or any 
event, whether in or out of nature, which was 
calculated to give strong and forcible impres- 
si(ms." 

It may be laid down as a clear maxim of 
morals, as well as a manifest principle of pru- 
dence, that no one is justified in murdering any 
one else, without having previously made proper 
arrangements for the disposal of the body. To 
murder your man or woman first, and then to set 
about considering what you are to do with the, 
lifeless form, is a most unbusinesslike proceed- 
ing, arguing culpable want of forethought. But 
though it involves the artist in much trouble that 
might have been avoided, it is not without bene- 
ficial results for the community at large, inasmuch 
as it necessitates a mass of harrowing details 
which, so to speak, "incarnadine*' the news- 

?iapers, and delight, by homfying, the public, 
'he maddening mysteries incidental to mutila- 
tion must assuredly occasion a strangely pleasure- 
able sensation, else they would not be us they 
are, the theme of animated talk and curious 
conjecture among all classes of people. Every- 
thing relating to the discovery of a crime and the 
hunting down of the criminal has for morbid 
imaginations an extraordinary fascination. Nor 
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does that fascination end with his life. After 
death he passes into the Chamber of Horrors in 
Baker Street, where, in waxen effigy, he holds 
posthumous levies, and is for generations after- 
wards an object of appalling delight to visitors, 
both from town and country. Nay, more, his 
very Executioner becomes a hero, and finds his 
account in attending private parties, where, no 
doubt, he is fited and lionised to his heart's con- 
tent. Incredible though this may appear, it is true. 
The footman's %(Arie^ where, as Charles Dickens 
informs us, "the ioirie consisted of a leg of 
mutton and trimmings,'' was sufficiently enjoyable. 
A private party, where the lion of the evening is a 
hangman m swallow-tail and a white tie, must be 
something still more delightful. 

If the French proverb. La jok fait peur^ " Joy 
creates fear," is true, not less so, assuredly, is the 
converse proposition, La peur fait joiCf "Fear 
creates joy." If this were not so, what would 
become of our Spiritualists, our street tumblers, 
our rope-dancers, and the- whole tribe of artists 
who live by sensational exhibitions? Do you 
suppose that any one would go the length of his 
or her nose to see a young lady shot out of a 
cannon, or a young gentleman clinging to a ** fly- 
ing trapeze " by the skin of his teeth, were it not 
for the horrible contingency that either performer 
may come to grief in the- twinkling of an eye ? 
Can you, sweet reader,, look me in the face, and 
seriously assure me that you would care one fie- 
stalk to see a gentleman put his head into a lioiris 
mouth if there were not the terrific possibility that 
one of these days he will not draw it out again ? 
No. The terror inseparable from the exhibition 
constitutes its whole attraction. Let a manager 
" on horror's head horrors accumulate," and his 
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fortune is made. But he must take care not to 
announce a horror that does not come off. It is 
nothing less than heart-breaking to read of a 
disappointment such as an American contem- 
porary describes in the words following : — ** Five 
thousand fools were huddled together the other 
day on and about the Upper Suspension Bridge 
at Niagara, in order to see another fool jump off. 
He was dressed in tights, and he was tighter than 
his own tights — being as drunk as a lord. He 
was not permitted to make the attempt, and the 
crowd went home very mad!' And very naturally 
80, for to baulk people of a promised joy so very 
horrible was, as George Caswell would say, " to 
trifle with the noblest feelings of their nature.*' 

Londoners of the present day are ha][)py be- 
yond all their predecessors in opportunities of 
being horrified into delight. It is impossible to 
walk fifty yards in any direction without seeinff 
some ghastly picture which strikes hoiror (ana 
rapture) into your soul. Mrs. Allen, with her 
head embowered in a mass of superfluous hair; 
the rollicking friar who, spectacles on nose, opens 
his mouth as wide as a cavern to show you 
his teeth; the yoimg woman lying dead-drunk 
on a snow-covered plain with the awful word 
Drink printed at her feet ; the Indian Nabob eat- 
ing picKled herrings ; the young gentleman in the 
act of braining a young lady with an uplifted 
baby ; the old man who, having cut the head off 
another old man, whisks a serpent over the 
decapitated trunk ; and, Oh, horror of horrors 1 the 
naked figure of Mr. Holman, with his liver-pad on, 
grin, scowl, or smirk at you from every wall and 
hoarding in the Metropolis. It is the perpetual 
recurrence of these and many similar pictures 
that makes a walk through London one of the 
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most edifying and entertaining pastimes in the 
world. 

One instance more of the delight that dwells in 
Horror, and I have done. If man were not the 
hprrible being he is, do you really believe that 
Woman would love him and serve him as she 
does ? By no means. It is because he is a horror, 
that she pities and comforts him. Look around 
you dispassionately, and you will find that the 
most odious men have the best wives. A woman 
supremely lovely, gentle, and good, is sure to be 
wedded to some ugly, unmannerly fellow, "her 
great reverse in all." But there I Men are a bad 
lot, all round, and women may as well make up 
their minds to have nothing to say to them for the 
future. I give this advice with all frankness and 
candour, and in evidence of my sincerity will send 
a fine tusk of ivory to any lady who will promise, 
upon her word of honour, never again to speak to 
a man. By taking this course, she may not in- 
deed be horrified into delight, but she will have 
peace of mind, the only thing worth living for. 
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lEMUEL GULLIVER'S invaluable contribu- 
bution to ethnological science is nowhere 
so conspicuous for accuracy of observation 
and minuteness of detail as in that acute philoso- 
pher's account of the inhabitants of Lilipnt. It is 
there that his analytical power, no doubt resulting 
from previous anatomical study, reaches its zenith; 
and it is there, nevertheless, that his narrative has 
a fascination usually only found in fiction. But 
this distinctive excellence is scarcely suflScient to 
account for the fact that the interest taken by 
mankind in the pigmy people is more absorbing 
than that felt for the inhaoitants of Laputa, the 
Brobdignag, or Houyhnhnm country. It is im- 
possible to shut one's eyes to the circumstance that 
beings of diminutive stature have always been 
held in ^eater admiration than those who exceed 
the ordmarv standard of humanity. And the 
reason for this preference must be sought in the 
depths of our nature. It cannot be engendered of 
pity for the helplessness of the tiny race, for in all 
their contests with the sons of Anak the Lilipu- 
tians invariably get the best of it. The veracious 
histories of Jack, surnamed "the Giant-Killer," 
and his namesake of the Bean-stalk, go to prove 
this; and without wishing for one moment to 
cavil at the admirable moral of the well-nigh 
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sacred chronicles, it is impossible not to entertain 
a sentiment of compassion for the big, burly, 
stupid creatures, who one knows are sure to suffer 
exceedingly in their dealings with the viciously 
skilful little champions. A more modem instance 
of this position may be cited. When Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, and of Mr. Carlyle, had 
assembled the giants and the dwarfs of his king- 
dom for the purpose of gracing a pageant, the 
latter prayed for a guard to defend them against 
the former, but a very little time elapsed before 
the wretched giants had to beseech for soldiers to 
protect them from the irrepressible dwarfs. To 
come down to our own day, it is your miniature 
man who condescends to hold royally-patronised 
levies, which enable him to retire on a handsome 
competence, marry a lady similarly blessed as to 
stature, and live to a good old age; while his 
gigantic brother, after a miserable life in an utterly 
inadequate caravan, where he is shamefully ill- 
treated by his wife, or an abject existence as an 
ornamentally monstrous potman at a beer-shop, 
usually dies prematurely of consumption and gin. 
Our preference, therefore, cannot be due to the 
helplessness of the tiny folk. No ; there must be 
some other reason. Is it that our self-esteem is 
flattered by their smallness — that we rise in our 
own estimation to heroical proportions as we look 
down on their minuteness? rerhaps. Are we 
not boimd to love those who directly or indirectly 
minister to our vanity? I should think so, indeed. 
In any case, there is the fact, and it cannot 
be denied. Look at the behaviour of people 
on the mysterious advent of one of the Lilipu- 
tian race. Expectation is on tip-toe; at last a 
kind of high-priest arrives, that the occasion may 
not be wanting in due solemnities. Then the 
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voice of the new-comer is heard in the land ; and 
the legitimate monarch of the household knows 
that he is dethroned by the stranger that is 
within his gates. The wondrous creature has in 
its train an attendant skilled in all the observances 
requisite for its comfort and honour, who only 
takes her departure when she has taught her 
mysterv to the person specially chosen to be the 
bond-slave of the usurper. Let the Muse do 
honour to the new potentate : — 

^^ Oh ! despots a-many have sat on a throne, 
And rulers tyrannic the nations have known ; 
But none were so strong, from the best to the worst, 
As that absolute monarch, King Baby the First. 

There are Popes, there are Saltans, who lord it like Mars, 
Grand Llamas and £mperors, Kaisers and Czars, 
And Republican Presidents, blessed and curst, — 
They're Dut puppets compiu*ed to King Baby the First. 

Tet we twine with a garland of flowers his chain, 
And hug it with rapture despite of its pain ; 
And we would not rebel, — no ! not e'en if we durst, — 
We are all willing slaves to King Baby the First 

Into raptures we go o'er his dot of a noae. 
And wildlv we worship his little pink toes, 
And our knees we think honoured when on them he's 

nursed, — 
We're sycophants all to King Baby the First. 

When he listeth to sleep we're as silent as Death, 

Or only must whisper with low-'bated breath ; 

We must not cough nor sneeze, even though we should 

burst, 
For fear of awaking King Baby the First. 

When he chuckles and crows it is music divine ; , 

All his features are traced out in Beauty's own line. 
And still as he slakes his perpetual thirst, — 
Oh 1 who would not envy King Baby the Fii-st? 
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It would seem therefore that the first of the 
Liliputian race who appears in a household is con- 
sidered the most important; but the assurance 
has been given me, by one who has frequently- 
occupied the closest relations with the Monarchs 
of Baby-land, that the last is always the best. It 
is painful to dissent from a great authority, but it 
has been remarked that though it is impossible to 
be in a house for five minutes without being called 
upon to admire the first of the Liliputians, it is by 
no means unusual to visit an establishment many 
times without being introduced to the seventh. 
And I know a home where, though there are 
many little ones, the master cannot speak of the 
first, the one who died, without a strange hush 
land reverence in his voice, and where I believe 
the mistress cannot trust herself to speak of him 
at all, but often thinks in the night-time, when 
she hears the rain upon the roof, how it is washing 
a little grave out on a bleak hill-side. 

Like other foreign potentates who visit our 
country, the new guest maintains a sort of seclu- 
sion at first, possibly to get gradually acclimatised 
to our inclement skies. Some difficulty is ex- 
perienced, moreover, at the beginning in under- 
standing his requirements, owing to the difference 
of language. But quickly finding the inability of 
the people with whom he is staying to compre- 
hend his tongue, with much condescension and 
grace he resolves to master theirs. This, of 
course, is attended with some difficulty, and many 
peculiarities of mood and tense are introduced, 
which, however, are considered not without a 
certain charn^ by some who have the privilege of 
hearing them. It has been imagined, too, firom a 
recklessness and contempt in the management of 
drapery, that clothes are not much used in the 
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region from which this small person comes, for it 
is scarcely possible to attribute to indelicacy its 
calm superioritjr to the exigencies of attire. A 
remarkable fact in connection with the Liliputian 
race is the evidence that their previous state of 
existence must have been one of Sybaritish 
luxury. Their tacit refusal to exert themselves in 
any way, and their demands that food, exercise, 
and amusements shall be supplied to them by 
others, amply prove this. Some considerable time 
elapses before they can be persuaded to walk, use 
a knife and fork, or improve their minds by the 
study of literature and art. They have, however, 
to bend to the inexorable laws of ordinary life, 
and but for their diminutive stature, it is some- 
times almost impossible to believe that they are 
different from ordinary prosiac humanity. The 
philosopher who has not enjoyed the opportunity 
of intimate study of their peculiarities finds a not 
unfruitful field of observation in the streets at 
about the hour of nine in the morning, when they 
may be seen in great numbers wending their way 
towards vast buildings, for doubtless some im- 
portant, perhaps political purpose. They have 
evidently taken some pains with their toilettes, 
their faces and hair being of an admirable lustre, 
while their boots have plainly been objects of 
solicitude. Were it not for the apparent scorn of 
garments previously noticed, it might be inferred 
that they nad originally brought their wardrobe 
with them, for their costumes bear little resem- 
blance to those we wear, and appear, indeed, to 
have been inherited as heirlooms, rather than 
specially manufactured, signs of ingenious adapta- 
tioa beiiig frequently evident. One sees a vest- 
ment that is not a coat, a jacket, or a blouse, and 
yet partakes of the nature of each; a nether 
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equipment which though too long to be unmention- 
able, nevertheless, stops short of the longitude 
of the trouser ; and head-coverings so fantastic in 
shape as to be comparable to nothing except the 
quaint caps of the elves and pixies, to whom, very- 
likely, this interesting race is most nearly aflUiated. 
The dress of the females (for they are of both 
sexes), though exhibiting similar peculiarities, 
approaches more closely that of their gigantic 
sisters, is more ornate, and is worn with a degree 
of modest consciousness that the observant be- 
lieve to be not unusual with the greater half of 
humanity. One or two instances of this curious 
state of things have fallen under our notice. We 
remember to have seen in the streets, as it fell 
upon a winter's day, a diminutive lady who, not- 
withstanding that her boots were baggy, her 
stockings not immaculate, her dress dilapidated, 
her hair a wisp, and her head-gear of seriously 
impaired symmetry, yet walked with port of a 
duchess and the gait of a tragedy-queen. It was 
at first inexplicable. But upon passing her, and 
glancing down, it was discovered that she bore 
a vast and flabby muff, commencing to be bald — 
and the mystery was revealed. Another lady 
gratified the beholders by removing a cloak from 
her shoulders, placing it round her waist, and re- 
garding with great complacency the sweep and 
swing of the simulated train ; and a thira was, 
erhaps indiscreetly, watched, who, although 
[ler small skirts did not reach the ground 
by some eighteen inches, carefully raised them 
an additional six or eight, in order to preserve 
them in the transit of a not very muddy road. 
This veneration for outward adornment, taken 
into consideration conjointly with the mysterious 
'"on of clothing, and the first female trans- 
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gression, would seem to prove a common descent, 
and opens a wide field of speculation for the 
psychologist, not the least interesting part ol 
which would be the question whether the pro- 
mise of dress was a part of the temptation of our 
great ancestress. 

There are many points of resemblance between 
grown-up persons of average stature and the little 
people. In respect of the logical faculty, it is 
questionable whether they have not sometimes the 
advantage over us. The following accurate piece 
of reasoning might well be envied by any middle- 
aged logician. A young lady, previous to her first 
introduction to public religious worship, was in- 
formed that it is exceedingly unbecoming to speak 
in church. She accordinrfy behaved with the 
greatest propriety. Upon being asked her opinion 
of the service, she was good enough to say that 
she liked it "welly much, but a naughty wude 
man would talk all the time," — ^alluding, oi course, 
to the minister. Almost as much dissimilarity 
exists among the ** Children," as they are some- 
times termed, as is observable in their larger 
compatriots. Some will astonish you by an 
exhibition of weird wisdom, while others are of a 
charming artlessness. An admirable example of 
the latter character was so kind as to introduce 
herself to me at Eastbourne a few weeks ago. 
She commenced the acquaintance by taking from 
a suitably-sized pail that she carried in her hand a 
shell, and observing, ** Isn' that a pretty shell ? " 
It was impossible not to agree with her, though 
its beauty did not strike me. She then produced 
a mussel, and requested me to open it. I repre- 
sented that it wouldn't like it, perhaps. She said, 
" Never mind, you open it ; " and 1 am sorry to 
say I did. She next discovered a small, white 
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stone ; ** It's like a goody, isn't it t " said this 
young observer, and tried it gravely with her 
tongue. Oh I if I had only been a necromancer, 
it should have been the most succalent dainty that 
ever went into a rosebud of a mouth. ** Have you 
any little girls t " was her next query. I humbly 
answered, ** No." " Any little boys t " My cul- 
pable deficiency was never so plain to me before. 
** Where is your son 1 " then asked the tiny 
inquisitor, in such a direct and positive tone that 
I felt I must have one somewhere, and tried to 
think where he could be. It was evidently useless 
to deny the possession of a relation of the sort, 
which my young friend plainly considered indis- 
pensable.. So I had nothing for it but to assure 
her that my son was beyond the seas, whence, let 
me observe en passant, I devoutly hope that he 
will never return. " That's my nurse ; Mamma 
bought her for me," continued my Liliputian ; 
'* and that's my sister in a blue blouse. ' The 
exceedingly diminutive person in question was 
actively engaged in shovelling back the sea. 
** And that's my brother ; isn't he little ? " At this 

C'at of our intercourse two ladies approached, 
ring three gallant vessels for my friend and 
her family. The boy tottered up the beach for his 
ship, and taking possession of his sister's seat next 
to me, stared up in my face with grave and 
respectful wonder. The girls — fickle lassies ! — 
ran off to try their new nautical property. Not 
so the bov. Perhaps he did not care for female 
society, feoys rarely do, though they make up 
for it later; or perhaps he thought it would be 
rude to leave me there. He pointed out his ** sip" 
to me, and mentioned it was "boke." I endea- 
voured to reassure him as to the seaworthiness of 
the craft, and we got on capitally, though I do 
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not remember that he amplified the conversation. 
At length, feeling that I was trespassing upon his 
courtesy, I asked him whether he would try the 
capabilities of his vessel He assented. I left that 
firm of shipowners enjoying themselves greatly; 
their barques were all upside down, but floating 
comfortably in that anti-PUmsoU condition. Some- 
times the evidence of an existence prior to our 
knowledge of this particular planet is glaringly 
apparent in the ways and words of the Lilipu- 
tians. Such an observation as ** Ah 1 that's so like 
you," which followed a humble attempt of mine to 
amuse her, argued an experience on the part of 
the small speaker utterly incommensurate with 
the period of her sojourn here ; while the oracular 
utterance a propos of a veiy recent arrival, *' Ah I 
you'll have a deal of trouble with that boy, what 
with his teething and trousering, Mrs. Smith," 
could only have been possible to the diminutive 
Sybil on the hypothesis of observation extending 
over a, field beyond our ken. 

There can be no doubt that the advance of the 
Liliputians in civilisation has been well-nigh as 
marked as our own progress. Their literatiu'e 
shows, perhaps, an even greater improvement, for 
though we should shrink from appearing to under- 
value such classical performances as " Old Mother 
Hubbard," "Dame Trot," and others of tlie like 
type, it is impossible to overlook the fact that the 
peri6dical literature of infancy is purely of modern 
introduction. In respect of their advancement in 
art, it is only necessary to compare the rude 
designs supplied to their predecessors, with the 
exquisite pictures furnished for the delight of 
children now-a-days by Sir John Gilbert, Mr. 
Birkett Foster, and a score of other artists. 

Every man worthy of the name loves the deni- 
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zens of Liliputy rejoices in their society, and does 
what he can to promote their happiness; and 
justly so, for only fancy what a world this would 
De without children. Without the Sun, it would 
. be leiss dreary and dismal. 
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BURNT-OFFERING, undoubtedly the 
earliest recorded form of religious observ- 
ance, is, moreover, that which seems to 
have been the most widely adopted, every nation 
at one time or another of its history having prac- 
tised it. There was of course great variety in 
the nature of the articles incinerated, and the 
institution periodically underwent important modi- 
fications, the substitution of one's enemies for 
one's flocks and herds as a fiery sacrifice being, 
in point of convenience, perhaps the most marked 
of the changes in the rite which resulted from 
advancing civilisation. The economical superi- 
ority of this process naturally insured its accept- 
ance by all prudent and pious communities, and 
though she has never dared to emulate the auto 
da fe of Spain, our own favoured land can point 
to the "bon" or ** good ".fires of Smithfield with 
pardonable pride. The scarcity and consequent 
deamess of wood, together with the circumstance 
that coal was not available, were no doubt the 
causes of the grand old custom of burning heretics 
having fallen into disuse. In stating that man- 
kind no longer commit their enemies to the flames, 
the agreeable practice of certain savage nations 
is not forgotten, but this article does not propose 
to deal with anything of a culinary nature. It 
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professes to regard fire from a purely sacrificial 
point of view, and proposes to be a mere record 
of the igneous destruction of certain manuscripts 
in the possession of the essayist. As I place before 
me the box containing the doomed documents, a 
feeling of awe, of guilt even, comes over me. I 
shudder to reflect upon what I am about to do. I 
begin to relent. I think what mental pain the 
composition of the letters I am about to destroy 
must have caused the writers, for to me the 
inditing of epistles is a woe and a bitterness 
scarcely to be borne. What are you to say to 
people ? You cannot inform them of the details 
of the latest murder, hpwever appetising they 
may be, for your friends have had them already 
served up fresh at breakfast in their morning 
newspaper. You cannot give minute descrip- 
tions of your every-day life, ,you feel it would 
be egotistical, and however interesting such a 
record might be to yourself, it seems as though 
it must be caviare not only to the general, but 
to the particular. What are you to do ? There 
is the virgin paper awaiting the pen, and ap- 
pealing to you with mute eloquence. You put 
off from day to day the duty of writing, all the 
time suffering the agonies of remorse, and you 
offend your distant friends by apparent neglect, 
while they are never out of your mind, but on 
the contrary, occupy your thoughts infinitely 
more than if you had written to them at the 
proper time. Why does not somebody invent a 
ready-writing machine, that would enable one 
to fulfil one's epistolary duties with ease and 
despatch? A fortune awaits him, whoever he 
may be, who will introduce such an invention. 
The present essayist once thought of a simple 
and efficacious mode of keeping his absent friends 
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Senny-posted Tip as to the doings of his circle. 
[e ruled sheets of note-paper in columns, inscribed, 
** Births,'* " Deaths," "Marriages," "Engagements," 
'* Failures," « Good Health," "Indifferent Health," 
" Bad Health," " Removals," with a few otherparti- 
culars, and placed the names of the persons afflicted 
by such accidents under their respective headings ; 
but the device did not meet with the success 
its ingenuity deserved, — indeed, it was thought 
unfeeling. No doubt there are men who can 
write .fluently when they have no more story to 
tell than had Canning's everlasting bore of a 
knife-grinder, but such men are few. It is the 
gentler division of humanity that supplies the 
fillers, the crossers, and recrossers of ** sheets," 
which might be large enough for the Great 
Bed of Ware, without satisfying their glorious 
requirements. It is woman, adorable woman, 
who is in supreme command of the inkstand.^ 
She, too, it is, and she alone, who administers a 
tap perennially pouring forth a beverage less ex- 
citing than soothing, for it was not by accident 
that the acute observer lago limited their capacity 
to the chronicling of "small" beer, which, be it 
observed, is a very pleasant tipple, greatly to be 
preferred to the stronger brewings, which are 
likely to give you a headache. 

But the flames await their victims, and it is 
.mistaken mercy to put off by digression that 
which is inevitable. Better a short shrift, a sharp 
pang, and then all is over. The key grates 
hoarsely, the hinges utter a shrill cry, like a 
shriek of despair, at what is about to happen. 
What is this portentous roll ? As I live, it is my 
Tragedy, written at the age of — never mind — once 
upon a time, in the most blatent blank verse, 
i;eplete with infractions of .all the commands of 
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the Decalogue and containing as much slaughter 
as a small battle. Indeed, if memory serves me, 
the latter part of the action is carried on by ghosts, 
owing to there being nobody leffc alive to continue 
it in the flesh. How it bums I I always thought 
there was something in that play. I hope it won't 
bring down the house, after all. Ah I this must 
be my small and early burlesque. The elaborate 
architectural elevation of the jokes would, I think, 
have i)een appreciated — given sufficient medi- 
tation — in the study rather than on the stage. If 
the reception which would has been accorded to 
the tragedy could have been transferred to the 
burlesque, and vice versd, two great successes would 
probably have resulted. There is a deal of sparkle 
m the travestie, though, now. Some tremendous, 
Junius-like indignation articles follow. There 
was fire in them once, but as they only smoke, I 
Suppose they must be damp. How wan and 
spectral are their ashes I Stat nominia umbra. 
Here is a tiny little note. Pencil-lines have been 
ruled to keep the fair inditer in the right path, and 
in rather round hand, accompanied, I dare say, with 
much oscillation of head and protrusion of tongue. 
She invites the present writer to an evening- 
party say, the day before yesterday. I recollect 
that party and her. She was the most charming 
little fairy ever seen in a midsummer night's 
dream, growing apparently out of a fleecy, fluted, 
diaphanous mushroom, in her boufie^d muslin, 
with her dancing curls and laughing eyes; trip- 
ping so lightly, too, that it seemed that she might 
tread on a flower without bending the stalk. I 
met her since, say to-day. " Heu quantum 
mutata I " — Oh, how she is changed I " Lovely she 
still is, and lovely she must ever remain, for such 
is the beatific destiny of her sex; but bless my 
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bleeding heart, how her loveliness has expanded, 

developed, solidified I My sylph has become a 

giantess; or if still a sylph, she is a mountain 



the sylph. She once was airy, buovant, feather- 
footea, swift as a swallow, graceful as a swan ; 
she is now imposing and superb, slow and stately, 
massive and majestic, ineffably beautiful, and 
fully double my own weight. There was a time 
when I could nave carried her, had we both been 
so minded, from Charing Cross to the Bank, with- 
out once resting. I don't suppose I could lift her 
now an inch from the ground, though my life 
depended upon iL It is a blessed thin^ to think 
how much more of her there now is tnan there 
was when first we met. I envy her husband, 
who year by year see» his treasure increasing. 

I next come upon some correspondence of 
national interest. At the time of the Indian 
Mutiny, a gentleman of the Dugald Dalgetty clan 
proposed that the Government of that period 
should embody a, corps, which of course he was 
to lead, for the purpose of avenging the Cawnpore 
massacre. They were not to be treated as com- 
mon soldiers, — certain! jr not! They were to 
receive the consideration due to gentlemen, in 
respect of mess, equipment, and status. I forget 
how many courses they were to have at dinner, 
how much gold lace on their uniforms, and 
whether they were to take their nurses with 
them, for they were* very young, but I believe 
they were all to have gold medals set with dia- 
monds, and estates settled upon them when they 
came back from settling India. The Government 
was so blind as to refuse ouv services, and as they 
managed by a stroke of luck to put down the 
mutiny without us, they never paid the penalty 
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of their gross stupidity. Here is a letter from a 
friend who, having to be absent for a period, asks 
me to keep my eye, during his absence, on a 
certain lady in whom he was interested. Was 
there ever such a request ? Keep your eye on a 
young lady 1 Keep your eye on a bird, a butterfly, 
a grasshopper, watch a wave of the sea or the 
thistledown careering on the breeze, mount guard 
over a fish in a deep river, don't lose sight of a 
needle in a haystack, grasp the fleeting shadows, 
seize the vanishing hues of the rainbow, take hold 
of a sun-beam,— all these might be possible to 
mortal man, but "keep your eye on a young 
lady I" Hal hal Hoi hoi What a rich joke I 
What have we here ? Horribly precocious poems. 
Walter Scott-and-water ; borrowed Byron ; diluted 
Tennyson and burlesqued Browning. I blush, I 
postively blush like a girl of sixteen caught stealing 
jam. Quick, quick to the flames with them I 
Ah 1 I feel relieved ; and yet perhaps they might 
have been useful to read now and then as a 
penance. I believe that so utilised once a year 
they would have atoned for everything I have 
done wrong, or am likely to do now. But they 
are better gone. Suppose they had ever fallen into 
the hands of my enemies ; I sicken at the thought. 
Lo 1 a gay and glittering throng appears. What 
lace 1 what tinsel ; what hearts and darts ! loves 
and doves 1 roses and lilies, and dafiydowndillies ? 
Valentines, as I live, for like Sir Andrew, *' I was 
adored once," or fancied I was, which is perhaps 
better ; but it was a long time ago. I must be 
careful with these combustibles, and burn them 
by degrees ; if I put them all on at once, I shall 
have the fire-engines round in no time. What 
have we here? A curious collection of bills, 
receipted and otherwise,— most of them otherwise. 
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They are melancholy things. When the garments 
are worn out, the dainties consumed, the pleasures 
forgotten, it is not agreeable to be reminded of 
their cost. You cannot recall the satisfaction 
you felt in assuming that first dress-coat, to go to 
the party where she was to be, and consequently 
you feel that £7, 7s. was dear for the garment. 
1 ou have forgotten the flavour of that Chateau 
Margaux ; and a memorandum of its price is not 
cheering. The mental record of that trip to 
Baden is faded from your memorjr almost to 
illegibility, but the ink of the account is not so pale 
but that you can form a tolerably accurate idea of 
the amount of wisdom you then employed in your 
monetary transactions. Therefore burn your bills, 
and never count the cost afterwards. It is for- 
tunate for you that you never can tell the entire 
cost of anything, for " that way madness lies." 

As I turn over the old letters, the old days 
come back again, the old days when life was a 
high-mettled steed, ready to leap every brook, to 
top every hedge, — a steed that no hill could check, 
no distance daunt, and that would only gallop, gal- 
lop, gallop 1 He is a sober, steady roadster now, 
who waits till gates are opened, looks out for gaps,, 
crosses brooks by the bridge, and prefers a gentle 
trot ; presently he will be a sorry Rosinante, that 
with drooping head walks slowly, by the shortest 
road, towards — what ? But for a little the letters 
take me back over the highways and byways he 
has travelled. They remind me of the schemes 
that were more alluring for their wildness, the 
impossible hopes, the quixotic generosities, — for 
generosity is one of the diseases of youth, and like 
many such maladies, is dangerous if caught late 
in life. 

It evokes a sort of melancholy mirth to think 
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what resultg have followed the dreams of youth as 
recorded in our letters — dreams which must all 
have come through the ivory gate ; and nothing 
is more astounding than the irony of Fate, which 
has forced our friends into the very opposite paths 
to those they would have chosen. The careless, 
pleasure-seeking youth has become a grave, acute 
merchant; the would-be player is a preacher of 
Puritan tendencies ; Dick, who should be editing 
a comic paper, is absorbed in the monetary inter- 
est, heart-buried in the rubbish of the Stock 
Exchange ; and Will, who would have led forlorn 
hopes and won the Victoria Cross, is a school- 
master. As I read, I seem to be grasping the 
hand that wrote, and to hear the familiar voices 
ringing in mine ears. Some of the hands, still 
with warm pressure, clasp my own; some are 
severed from me by the width of the great world ; 
some, alas! farther still by estrangement; and 
some are mouldered into dust, and I shall touch 
them no more. As I hold these papers in my 
hand, a feeling of great reverence comes upon me ; 
they seem to convey a message from the dead. 
There is a letter I can scarcely speak o£ It 
summoned me to a bedside where lay one who, 
going away, seemed to take the light out of my 
eyes, the throb out of my heart, the glory and 
freshness out of my life. . . . And can I bum 
such things f It seems a sacrilege to friendship, a 
treason to love, — of hopes and fears, of tears and 
joy, to leave nothing but a handful of grey ashes 
in the grate 1 Yes, even so, for the night cometh, 
one knows not how suddenly, — the night when it 
would be too late ; and for strange hands to toss 
these about, for strange eyes to gaze on them 
without emotioD, it may be with scorn, would 
disturb me in my grave. ... 
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|T may be conceded that civilisation is not 
without its advantages. It is all very 
well to sigh for the good old days ** when 
wild in woods the noble savage ran;'* but a 
house is a comfortable contrivance, say what 
you will, and something is still to be urged in 
favour of clothes. Whether the man who in- 
vented reading and writing deserves to be ranked 
among the benefactors of his race is a question 
open to controversy. My own opinion gravitates 
most distinctly to the negative as also did Solo- 
mon's ; but be that as it may, nobody will deny 
that the man who first manufactured soap and 
first advocated its use in combination with water 
did excelleut service to humanity. In a like spirit 
of generous concession it may be admitted that 
the gratitude of mankind is due to all those 
persons, of whichever sex, whose genius, learning, 
energy, and devotion may have contributed to the 
introduction or improvement of the various arts 
and sciences which give social refinement and 
dBsthetic grace to life. It was, perhaps, just as 
well to have reclaimed man firom absolute savag- 
ery, though whether he was made any the 
happier by the reclamation is another matter, and 
one not so easily determined. As for the origin 
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of civilisation it is one of many problems which 
defy solutioxi. Archbishop Whately will have it 
that nations pass through successive stages of 
progress and retrogression, and that savages are 
probably the descendants of civilised men, whom 
wars and other afflictive visitations have degraded. 
This is doubtless an ingenious speculation, but 
the attempt to pursue it through it's issues would 
lure us into the trackless wastes of philosophy 
far, far away from the true purpose of the pre- 
sent essay, which is simply to show that if civili- 
sation, however originated, has its advantages, 
it has, like most things else in this bewildering 
world, its disadvantages as well, and that these 
are neither few nor unimportant. One of the 
most grievous of them is that in a civilised com- 
munity there are certain individuals, not to say , 
whole classes, who, in the interests of civilisation, 
and in order that there fellow-citizens may have 
a pleasanter time of it, are themselves doomed to 
a life of exceptional irksomeness or severity. 
These be '* the stricken deer " of the herd, whose 
lot it is to "weep" while ** harts ungallfed'* play, 
and for whose hard fate there would seem to be 
no remedy, since we have the word of Prince 
Hamlet himself for it that — 

^^ Some must watch while some must sleep, 
Thus runs the world away." 

It is not on account of their liability to sorrow, 
sickness, and hard work that the " stricken deer " 
are to be pitied! In that regard they are no worse 
off* than the rest of mankind. Their grievance 
dwells in this, that for the sake of the common- 
wealth they have to endure, over and above the 
ordinary ills incidental to humanity, special 
wrongs, distinctive griefs, peculiar hardships. 
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Thfey are the conscripts of society, the martyrs of 
civilisation. Foremost in their ranks is the heir- 
apparent to the throne of this realm. No man 
livmg better deserves the popularity so abundantly 
bestowed upon him than does the Prince of Wales. 
It is only a nature of the soundest fibre and the 
sweetest tone that could preserve its strength un- 
broken and its suavity imembittered amid such 
pains and perils, such trials and tribulations as per- 
petually beset his path. Just picture to yourself 
what a life is his 1 To live day and'night in '* the 
fierce light that beats upon a throne;" to steer 
his course so nicely amid political and religious 
parties as to avoid offence to all, and to show no 
favour to any ; to be at the beck and call of every 
corporation, whether civic or charitable, who may 
want him to lay the foundation-stone, whether of 
a bridge or an asylum ; to be perpetually pestered 
with addresses of congratulation; to have to 
make no end of open-air or after-dinner speeches 
in praise of all varieties of projects ; to be trotted 
out as a raree-show for men, women, and children 
to gaze at with saucer eyes and open mouths ; to 
come up smiling to time, it matters not what 
sorrow may be rankling at his heart ; to wear an 
unclouded brow and a sunny smile, however ill 
and tired he may feel ; to run the risk of being 
denounced as a Methodist if he looks sad, as a 
libertine if he looks gay; to be the butt for every 
buffoon who may choose to make him the victim 
of his ribald verse ; to see mankind only in a mask, 
and to wear one himself morning, noon, and night; 
to have eternally at his heels some famished penny- 
a-liner who chronicles his every word and deed, and 
to be denied the privacy allowed to the humblest 
cottager, — such is the life of Albert Edward Prince 
of Wales, and for my part 1 had rather hoe 
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turnipB, mow grass, or plough, than change lots 
with him. 

The Princd of Wales, then, is facile princepa 
among the martyrs of civilisation. Next to him, 
though next only after a long interval, comes the 
man who sells groundsel in the streets. ' My heart 
bleeds to think of him. Civilisation demands that 
canaries shall be robbed of their liberty, exiled 
from their native lands, and imprisoned in cages. 
The birds themselves are martyrs of civilisation : 
but the human being who supplies them with 
green food is so in a still more grievous sense. 
" Groundsel," writes Pliny, as interpreted by one 
of his old translators, "is an herbe much like in 
shape to germander, as soft also and tender as it 
the small stalks or branches whereof incline to a 
reddish colour, and it loveth to grow upon tiled 
houses and walls." Why the culling of this in- 
nocent and not uncomely little plant should be a 
"fearful trade" like his who gathers samphire on 
William's cliff, why it should be associated with 
the most abject forms of human misery, why the 
groundsel-seller should be a shivering, shirtless, 
shoeless wretch, whose teeth chatter in his head, 
whose knees knock together for cold and palsy, 
whose cheeks are thin and wan for hunger, and 
whose " looped and windowed raggedness," appals 
the passer-by, these are mysteries which nave 
heretofore eluded alike the learned research of 
the philosopher and the benignant vigilance of 
the philanthropist. They are problems, however, 
of the deepest possible interest ; and if the Social 
Science Congress are unable to throw any hght 
upon them, the sooner they confess the humili- 
ating fact and break up their sterile deliberations 
the better. Then, agam, what a sorrowful life is 
that of an omnibus conductor in the streets of 
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London! What a martyr is he! We have all 
been born, else had we not been here (this is 
strictly confidential), but none of ns who still 
walk the earth and breathe supernal air have as 
yet been buried. We know not therefore what 
troubles and reverses may still be in store for us ; 
but come what may, I do devoutly hope that I, 
at all events, may never be an omnibus conductor, 
1 should like very much to know what the reason 
can be — ^is it insanity or indigestion? — ^why the 
authorities of the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany will not provide their conductors with a 
canopy to shelter them from the weather, nor per- 
mit the poor fellows to sit down. In every other 
European city the conductors are sheltered and 
seated. Why should not the same privileges be 
allowed to them in London? Here thejr are 
subjected to a system of mal-treatment which is 
positively inhuman. As ice is found at either 
pole, even so at each end of the omnibus des- 
potism prevails in a different but equally deplor- 
able form, the driver never being permitted to 
stand — ** sedet in aeternum infelix Theseus" — and 
the conductor being rigidly forbidden to sit down. 
But the conductor has, one should think, the 
harder life. Alas, the pity of it — ^the pity of it, 
that man bom for immortality^ — ^man the paragon 
of animals, the glory of the universe, should stand 
all day long, from rosy morn to sable midnight, 
upon a paltry monkey-board, and that, thus ig- 
nobly perched, he should pass through life with 
arms perpetually upKfted and the word " Bank " 
incessantly upon his lips as though in mockery 
of his own poverty. The Bank forsooth I What 
is the Bank to him, or he to the Bank, that he 
should everlastingly shout its tantalising name? 
Admit him into the Bank cellars, if you will, and 
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bWige him witK the loan of a carpet-bag, and all 
will be well : but if you won't do that, at least 
forbear from requiring him to utter everlastingly 
a word which reduces him to the dilemma of him 
who digs for ore — and whom the wealth around 
him maketh doubly poor. But the saddest thing 
of all in the fate of the conductor is his constant 
exposure to physical violence on the part of the 
passengers, who appear to take a spiteful delight 
m punching him on the knuckles and poking him 
on the ribs with their walking sticKS and um- 
brellas. If by any malignant freak of fortune I 
should ever be reduced to the condition of an 
omnibus conductor, I would certainly improve the 
occasion by the introduction of some salutary 
reforms. Nothing should induce me to stand. I 
would provide myself with a soft cushion and sit 
upon the monkey-board with a large cotton um- 
brella — a regular "Gamp" over my head — ^in 
rainy weather, a small black pipe, a nose-warmer, 
in my mouth, and in my hand a copy of my own 
poems. No word should ever escape my lips ; 
and depend upon it, I would make a good thing 
out of the attacks of the passengers, for as sure 
as hay is made of grass I would bring an action 
for assault and battery against every man, woman, 
or child of them who should dare to raise a finger 
to me. All canes and umbrellas poked at me I 
would seize and retain as trophies of war. Mean- 
while, let the conductors lay to heart these valu- 
able suggestions. 

Cabmen have a dreary time of it, and would 
command universal commiseration, but that they 
are such extortioners. If they would be content 
with their legitimate fares their gains would be 
five-fold what they now are, for in that case 
thousands o£ Londoners would ride in cabs who- 
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now use omnibuses or tramp wearily on foot. It 
is doubtless to the gloomy and distracting con- 
ditions of their subterranean existence that we 
are to attribute the acidity of temper, so un- 
pleasantly characteristic of the officials of the 
Underground Railway. The London postmen 
had always a sorry life of it, but their lot is sadder 
and more dismal than ever, now that letters are 
delivered so late as ten o'clock at night. The 
idea of sending out letters at such an hour I By- 
and-by we stall have the postman knocking 
at our doors all through the night. If you were 
Postmaster-General — ^as you would be if men were 
rewarded according to their deserts — the postal 
deliveries would commence at eight o'clock m the 
morning and continue for ten consecutive hours ; 
long enough in all conscience. Not a postman's 
knock should be heard through the metropolitan 
district after six o'clock in the afternoon. All 
classes and conditions of men, and the letter- 
carriers among them, should have leisure to enjoy 
their lives. The slaves of the tram-cars are 
greatly to be pitied, poor fellows 1 But still more 
tragic is the lot of engine-drivers and stokers, 
whose nervous system is kept continuously at 
high pressure, whose minds are burdened with a 
grievous load of responsibility, whose eyeballs 
are ever on the strain in search of signals, and 
who, exposed to all varieties of inclement weather, 
with bodies half-roasted, half-frozen, remind one 
of those strange creatures in Mahomet's Paradise, 
who were composed in equal parts of ice and fire, 
yet the ice melted not, nor was the fire extin- 
guished. There is yet another martyr of civili- 
sation, whose sorrows and sufferings the sternest 
stoic could hardly contemplate without emotion — 
I mean the poor creature who with his " lantern 

s 
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dimly burning," stands hungry and shivering on 
cold foggy nights outside houses where the people 
within are dancing at a ball, or, it may be, revel- 
ling at a supper-table. Whether in the ballroom 
or at the supper-table the guests have a pleasant 
time of it. All within is fun and frolic. They 
sing, dance, feast, and make merry, bestowing not 
a thought upon the rheumatic Lazarus out of doors, 
whose part in the festival is to announce that 
"Mrs. Mulfeather's carriage stops the way" — an 
announcement which is not always, rewarded with 
a sixpence. Pray heaven I may never be a link- 
man. But there is no knowing. Would I were 
as honest a man I 

How wayward ia Fortune 1 how inconsistent 
and how unequal are her decrees 1 What delight 
she takes in kicking .some folks and kissing others I 
Just compare the dismal careers of such poor 
martyrs as we have enumerated with the brilliant 
destinies of such favourites of Fortune as dustmen, 
cat's-meat-men, and muffin-men. The dustman is 
by far the most picturesque personage of our day. 
His fan-tailed hat, red "choker," white smock 
frock, and glossy corduroys gracefully strapped a 
little below the knee form in combination a charm- 
ing tenibe. True,, his may not be the most ro- 
mantic of callings; but what of that? He takes 
kindly to it, has short hours of work, and in 
the evening is lord of himself, that heritage of 
fan. Mark how luxuriously he loafs along the 
streets with his hands in his pockets, and how 
magniloquently he pronounces the phrase of his 
vocation — " Dust-a-hoy t ' He is far awav a 
more imposing person to look at than a bishop, 
and anything rather than a martyr. The eqm- 
page of the cat's-meat-man is very pretty, and 
tnost interesting is it to see the cats and dogs 
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thronging eagerly around it. His professional 
utterances, to be sure, are not particularly melo- 
dious, but the profession itself is humane and 
gentlemanlike. What a lucky fellow, too, is the 
muffin-man, and how much is he to be envied I 
How delightful to roam through the swarming 
streets of London, what time the sun is setting 
and the gentle moon begins to rise, with a trayful 
of delicious tea-cakes upon your head and in your 
hand that dear little bell from whose tongue as 
you trudge along you shed silvery music upon the 
cold clammy fog I Ah 1 it is indeed a sweet pur- 
suit, charminglv suggestive of calm ftreside plea- 
sures such as fall to the share of married folks and of 
them alone ; for bachelors are neither wife-beaters 
nor muffin eaters, nor are single men qualified for 
so sublime an enjoyment as the coneumption of 
crumpets. I have never ceased, nor shall I ever 
cease, to regret that I was not brought up to the 
muffin and crumpet business. It would have 
suited my tastes and talents to a* nicety. But 
dustmen,- cat's-meat-men, and muffin-men are 
the pets of civilisation. Return' we to our 
martjrra. 

It IS not alone the princes of liie blood, groundsel- 
sellers, engine-drivers, and the like who fillthe 
ranks of that devoted army. Every man, of what- 
ever station, who has had the misfortime to suc- 
ceed in life is in- some sense a martyr of civili- 
sation: for 

•* What is glory? what is^gam? 
Heaven toil superior pain.'* 

The successful are dragged at ther chariot 
wheels of their own success. Consider what the 
lives are of the lawyers, doctors, artists, authors, 
jom^nalists, actors, merchants^ and mem of all pro- 
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fessions who have won for themselves a grand 
position in their respective inheres I Toil unre- 
mitted and endless solicitnde. Never shall I 
forget the reply made to me by a barrister in 
immense practice whom I one day incautiously 
congratulated upon his eminence. '*Alasl" he 
said, '* you little know at what a cost that emi- 
nence has been purchased. I am the slave of my 
profession. It holds me in an iron bondage from 
which there is no escape. It absorbs all my time : 
it engrosses all my faculties The circle of people 
whose dearest interests are interwoven with the 
skilful discharge by me of my duties in their 
regard widens every day. What to me are field 
sports, which I love dearly, or the calm delights 
of literature, to which I am equally attached? I 
have hardly time to kiss my chiloren. Home I 
have none. My health is. rapidly giving way, 
and * propter vitam vivendi perdidi causas.'" 
Poor fellow I Six months had not elapsed before 
the willows were waving over his grave. The 
penalties of success are equally severe in the case 
of the fashionable physician, whose every hour is 
mapped out and whose sleep is liable to moment- 
ary mvasion ; of the favourite actor who, though 
his own heart be breaking, must still administer 
to the enjoyment of the public ; of the prosperous 
painter who is overladen with commissions he will 
never live to execute ; of the popular journalist 
who, come what may — sorrow or sickness, poverty 
or anguish — ^must still write, and write up to the 
mark of happier times, or else lose name and 
emolument tor ever. Such and so great are the 
sacrifices exacted by Fortune, goddess tmworthy 
of the name. All too truly spake the Roman 
satirist — *' nullum numen habes, Fortuna, si sit 
predentia." Depend upon it that the happiest are 
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often they who have received the fevirest of For- 
tune's favours. It is the men who have failed, 
and they alone, who have the leisure and oppor- 
tunity to enjoy life. The successful are pre- 
eminently the martyrs of civilisation. 
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JHE little brooks make the great rivers," but, 
ah 1 would they if they only knew what 
they were doing ? Should we — assuming 
that we had an option in the matter — ever have 
grown up to be men and women if we had known 
the sorrows, the toils, and, alas I the stains that 
would come with our maturity! Certainly not; 
we should have remained children all our Hves, for 
doubtless it is only owing to the incessant desire 
to increase in wisdom and in stature — but particu- 
larly in stature — ^that we do either, the former 
being the more rare. And so with the little 
brooks; they would never combine if they knew 
that their fellowship of play was likely to become a 
trade-union ; one would not say a betrayed union 
for the world. How could they % To well pure 
and fresh from the breast of earth, to shine like a 
diamond set in a fairy filigree of flowers, ferns, 
and grass, to laugh, to leap, to dance, to play at 
hide-and-seek in leafy nooks, to wrestle in mimic 
rage with moss-grown rocks — to act in that 
manner is delightful ; but then to become a bond- 
slave, forced to walk with grave and silent face 
— ^no singing nor any dancing now — in a rigor- 
ously appointed path between high walls that 
shut out the pleasant fields and hills, to have to 
perform repulsive offices, to bear oppressive bur- 
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dens, and sometimes — sometimes — to have to 
carry in your arms, with shuddering dread, a 
horrid thing that was once a man I Ah, poor Un- 
dines, my heart bleeds for you. Hark I surely it 
is the sound of voices that rise from the river — 

There is no water on the giant earth, 

From the small brook the green hilUside gives birth 

To all the mighty floods of >Iaranon, 

But ever to the ocean hasteth on. 

The tiny trebles of the tinking rills, 

Niagara^s thunder that the stunned air fills, 

The rapids roar, the whispers of the rain. 

All sing one deep harmonious refrain 

Of onward, ever onward, to the main. 

Yes, it is even so ; the wheels run on for ever 
and for ever. Shifting, changing, dividing, joinmg, 
but staying never. There is no pause, no rest, we 
must " a' dree our weird." We may chafe and fret, 
we may toss our manes, champ the bit, and paw 
with rebellious feet, but the grim driver Fate 
is behind us and the inevitable path before. 

Yet after all there is some compensation for the 
Kttle brooks. Have they not made a noble river I 
And has not man paid homage to it with palaces, 
cathedrals, and magazines ? Has not the proud city 
wedded it with banks and bridges, and does it not 
bear the wealth of all the nations to be poured 
down at the feet of its kingly consort? What 
changes the river has seen I The paintecj savage 
has launched his coracle upon its early uncurbed 
lagoons. The Roman master of the world has 
driven his brazen prow through its winding reaches, 
borne his all-conquering eagles to its heart, and 
taught its tides to flow unwandering through the 
path he willed. The Scandinavian pirate king has 
flown his raven flag above it, and fuiTowed its face 
with the iron keel of his grim galleys. Unwieldy 
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ships have clashed indaTingfightonits broad bosom. 
Gilded and carven caravels have floated in stately 
pride, with blare of trumpets and rhythmic beat of 
oars, upon its shining surface. Its thronging waters 
have had to struggle, writhe, and leap to pass the 
portals of the piers and buttresses with which the 
builder-monk propped his path across the stream. 
It hath seen arise, a dream in stone, one a glorious 
fane, and a ** petrified poem," another. It hath 
seen well-nigh through a dreadful week its house- 
studded banl a surging sea of fire. I remember 
how one awful night it was lashed into the furious 
madness of the open sea by a mighty wind, and 
who can forget how for dreary weeks it hath lain a 
living corpse beneath the heavy gravestone of the 
frost, and heard the sound of shouting and of play 
upon its icy tombt What treasures of memory 
must lie bedded in its ooze I Flint knives and 
arrowheads of the man of the dawn, the Roman's 
sword, the Danish war-axe, rude pottery, and tar- 
nished bronze. Casque, corslet, and cuirass, still 
holding, perchance, the bones once mighty in 
battle. If the stream were only to nm dry, 
what a field-day it would be for the antiquarians I 
What papers you learned archaeologists might 
read, and what speeches you might make I But, 
alas I there is no chance for you ; our stream, 
despite the amount filched from it by the water 
companies, has not yet run dry — in fact, it 
is still rather wet. See how it glides, like an 
immense glistening snake, by night and day 
through the city; and yet it is only one, and a 
small one, of the myriad antennse of the mighty 
monster that holds the world in his clutch. Against 
him how vain is eveiything that man can do 1 
You may blot out the earth and well-nigh build 
out the sky, but opposed to water you are power- 
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less. It fjDill have its way, Kke a lady. You may 
make a compact with it, and induce it to flow in 
an appointed channel, but ever and anon it will 
give an immistakeable hint that it can cancel the 
bond whenever it hkes. Yet every one loves the 
river. Is it because it is so unguarded, so uncon- 
trollable ? A very human reason. Or because it 
is nearly the only natural thing the dweller in our 
bloated city has to lovef Or is it deep answering 
unto deep, the far greatest part of our being — ^as 
learned men tell us — ^that yearns to mingle with 
its kind ? For who hath not sometimes felt with 
the poet the wish — 

That the ebbing tide 
Would bear him away on its bosom 
l?o the ocean wild and wide. 

Let me, this glowing summer eve, sink into the 
soft embrace of the shining stream, and let it waft 
me at its will into the shadows and the night — by 
means of a boat of course. " Ho 1 boatman, do not 
tarry, I'll give to thee a silver crown to row me 
down the river, hold your tongue, avoid running 
into anything, and turn not back till I tell you." 
The tide has barely turned, and the stream is 
nearly covered with craft of all sizes. There are 
huge barges, with men on them making the most 
frantic exertions with great oars, and apparently 
producing as much effect upon their speed as a 
light switch would upon the back of a rninoceros. 
But I suppose they cannot be doing it for mere 
exercise. Through the motley crowd steamers 
thread their way with the same mysterious power 
that a fire-engine seems to possess of causing 
obstacles to melt from its breath. The captains 
must be cunning men, and very likely could make 
the steamers walk if they chose, so deftly do they 
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handle them. At all events yoa never hear of 
anybody being run down by the river boats ; or is 
it that it is not considered worth mentioning? 
The stream appears to run in a valley between 
mountain ranges of warehouses that melt away in 
dim perspective, and it seems as though we were 
entering a harbour of phantom ships, so spectral 
do they loom in the distance. How strange and 
unnatural they look, these rigid wharfs, these stony 
quays, instead of grass-fringed, and reed-trimmed 
banks indented with little bays. It seems as 
though the river had strayed into the town and 
had lost itself amid the streets. Out of the 
gathering mist ghostly screw steamers glide, 
looking like the crude creation bred of the swelter- 
ing slime of the torrid infant world. Alas I for the 
graceful ships with their delicate tracery of 
cordage, then: tapering slender spars. How few 
there are left in comparison. At last the river has 
found its way out of the town. There are the 
crowned heights ; and the buildings are but sen- 
tinels now, not serried ranks ; and there are banks 
that are not suggestive of prison walls. The 
waters widen and the night is darkening, and I 
am floating — floating where ? To the sea that has 
no shore*? This boatman may be the minister of 
Death, and, rising from out the garb of flesh, may 
presently show the well-known evil grin, the 
grated ribs, and clasping me with fleshless arms 
may strike the boat asunder witli his bony feet 
and sink with me into the depths 1 ** Let us get 
back, boatman 1 the night is dark and cold.'* 
It is absurd, but 1 do not care to look over 
the boat's gunwale at the dark waters gliding 
by. Suppose a dark object, half - submerged, 
were to come floating, rolling and reeling like a 
drunken swimmer, and suddenly were to uptui-n a 
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white face and starmg eyea Ah I we wont think 
of it. And now our boat seems to skim through 
space, for only where the twinkling lights cast 
their trembling reflection can I see the waters, and 
it all seems a strange dream. The masses of the 
city rise black and vast above the tide ; will they 
always do so ? A little, a very little sinking of 
our tiny speck in the ocean and the salt sea would 
surge in the chambers of our palaces, strange 
things unrecked of in human thought rear their 
broods in our stately halls, and the monsters of 
the deep glance and play beneath our painted 
domes, and the conquering sea spread its winding- 
sheet over the mightiest city of the world. 
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THE DELIGHTS OF SWEET- 
HEARTING. 



I HERE can be no doubt that of all human 
sensations, the anticipation of possession 
is the most exhilarating, — ^the most en- 
chanting. The absolute sense of possession is 
not so unquestionable a pleasure. Joy may 
perish in rapture of fruition; or you may dis- 
cover, to your cost, that the object, whether 
animate or inanimate, on which you had set your 
heart was not worthy of your admiration. He, 
she, or it, may turn out to be but a sorry bargain, 
after all. We run many a race that is hardly 
worth the winning, and we are evermore eating 
of Dead Sea fruit, that turns to ashes on our lips. 
Ask yom-self, dear reader, whether this is not so. 
How often have you trusted, only to be deceived ; 
and hoped, only to be disappointed? Yom* 
favourite horse may have thrown you; your 
favourite dog may have bitten you; the house 
you purchased, at a vast expense, mdy have 
proved in the result an undesirable residence; 
and, saddest mischance of all, the friend whom 
you loved with all the veins of your heart may 
have betrayed you. Contingencies such as these 
are inseparable from possession ; but no such pos- 
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eibilities of misadventure darken the imaginations 
of lovers. This it is that makes sweethearting 
the pleasantest occupation under the sun. The 
anticipation of becoming the owner of a horse, 
a dog, a house, a picture, a book, a gun, or any- 
other thing whatsoever that may have alliired 
your fancjr, is very charming; but the anticipation 
of becoming the owner of another human being 
is a thousand times more delightful No clouds 
of mistrust darken the horizon of that blessed 
hope. Each sweetheart is consumed with a de- 
vouring ambition to own the other, to possess 
that other in absolute fee-simple. The notion 
that the beloved being may, peradventure, be 
afflicted with the infirmities commonly incidental 
to humanity is not to be harboured for an instant. 
Much less so is the idea that, in lapse of time 
and change of circumstance, the lovers may 
grow mutually disenchanted. Perish the ignoble 
thought 1 Shall it be surmised that their tastes 
will ever differ, or that the dark demon of Temper 
will one day arise to create disunion between 
them? Out upon the ungenerous suspicion I 
Other lovers may have come to grief m this 
fashion after marriage, but never shall any such 
thing be said of this particular couple. 

It is as remarkable a thing as any in the world 
that experience, which is of more or less service 
in making all other people wise, is thrown away 
upon lovers. In their case, and in theirs alone, 
may experience be likened to a lamp in the stem 
shedding light upon the waters that have been 
passed, but leaving in hopeless darkness those 
that have yet to be traversed. Never did William 
speak more truthAilly than in describing the 
lunatic, th« lover, and the poet, as of ** imagina- 
tion all compact." They are all three past 
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reasoning with. Take any two sweethearts you 
may find together, making love in a green lane, 
or by the side of a rustic stile, or anywhere else 
you please, and warn them against the folly of 
their proceeding. Remind them of the number 
of cases within their own personal knowledge of 
husbands and wives doomed to life-long wretched- 
ness; point out to them the sea of marriage 
bestrewn with the wrecks of matrimonial votaries; 
whisper the ominous name of Sir James Hannen ; 
discourse to them upon the misery of bondage 
and the sweetness of liberty 1 You might as 
well whistle jigs to a mile-stone, draw water in 
a sieve, or seek to keep out the sea with a pitch- 
fork. One cold stoimy day I saw in Holbom, at 
the corner of Chancery Lane, as strange a philo- 
sopher as I had met for many years. He was 
one of those sad phantoms of the past who have 
seen better days, and a better day than that he 
might easily have seen, for the wind was blowing 
from all points of the compass, and the rain was 
cominff down in torrents. It was a regular 
English midsummer day, of the approved modem 
fashion. He, poor fellow 1 might nave been sup- 
posed to feel its rigours keenly, for he was a stack 
of rags. His coat was in tatters, his boots were 
no better. You would not have given three- 
halfpence for his hat. Yet I am bound to say that 
a more cheerful, not to say jolly gentlemen, you 
would not come across in a week's walk. He 
faltered a little in his speech, staggered a little 
in his gait, but there was a merry twinkle in his 
eye, an unctuous joviality in his voice, and he 
seemed to be upon the best possible terms with 
himself, and a world which had evidently treated 
him in no very friendly spirit. I got into conver- 
sation with him, and he assured me, in a con- 
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fidential tone, that he had been in the sun. How 
that could have been, I did not clearly understand, 
for we had not had a gleam of sunshine since 
daybreak. But let that pass. Suddenly his at- 
tention was attracted by a couple of young 
persons, evidently lovers, who, regardless of the 
rain, and defiant of the storm, were '* spooning " 
most sentimentally under the shade of a dripping 
umbrella. Never shall I forget the air of por- 
tentous solemnity and Bacchanalian bounce with 
which, lifting his right hand in token of ominous 
reproof, and scowling reproachfully from under 
his rimless hat, he uttered these words, — 



^* You're at it again! 
You're at it again ! 
In spite of the warning 
I gave in the morning, 
You're at it again ! '' 



And in such weather, too I Now, do be advised 
by me. Give up this nonsense, shake hands, and 
part for everl' They were very young, these 
rain-pelted lovers, and it was curious to observe 
in how different a spirit they received the rebuke 
of a Mentor whom, as- they afterwards assured me, 
they had never seen in their lives before. The 
gentleman laughed heartily, but horror, disgust, 
and indignation were painted in glaring colours 
upon the comely face of the lady. She looked as 
if she could have stabbed the ragged Philosopher 
to the heart with her scissors. It was very certain 
that neither of the sweethearts meant to follow 
the admonition of their eccentric miomtor. 

If the feelings of those young people could have 
been analysed, the secret of their vepugnance to 
take the advice so strangely, yet perhaps not un- 
wisely offered, would probably have been found 
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to consist in an invincible aversion to surrender 
the proud anticipations of possession. The lady 
was not going to give up her young man, nor the 
gentleman his young woman, at the bidding of 
any third party, whether drunk or sober. It was 
not likely. But the most wonderful part of the 
mystery is that, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, neither sweetheart is in love with the 
actual person to whom each will eventually be mar- 
ried. Each wears a mask, and plays an assumed 
character, with a hundredfold more of dramatic 
skill than professional actors commonly display 
upon the stage. The individual whom each in 
courtship desires to own is as unUke the indi- 
vidual which each will possess after marriage, as 
any two distinct creatures who had never met 
could possibly be. Both sweethearts are engaged 
in a crafty design to trick out the other and them- 
selves as well in imaginary graces and charms 
purely ideal. Edwin is no such magnanimous 
and devoted being as Angelina believes him to be, 
and as he himself desires her to regard him. He 
is a slave to-day, who means to be a tyrant to- 
morrow. And as for Angelina, sweet as are her 
accents, seraphic as is . her smile, she wants some- 
thing besides wings to make her altogether an 
angel. Edwin will *' catch it" from that me- 
lodious tongue, if he tarries too long at his club ; 
and the servants will one day find out that 
"Missis" has a temper of her own, which nobody 
would care to take from her. 

*'Que le coeur des amants est un plaisant 
mystfere 1 " exclaims Emile Angier, giving but one 
heart to two persons who sometimes have not 
even so much. Every lover makes to himself or 
herself a beau ideal of grandeur, gi'ace, and beauty, 
of wisdom, wit, and goodness, which, under the 
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beguiling influence of a romantic hallucination, is 
revealed in the person of the bein^ with whom 
each has fallen m love. Positive imperfections 
have either vanished, not to return (until after 
the honeymoon), or have been transmuted, pend- 
ing the same period, into the most delightful attri- 
butes. Sighing like furnace, with woiul ballad 
made to his mistress's eyebrow, the lover ''sees 
Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt;" the be- 
witching Egyptian, no less complaisant, invests 
her adorer with virtue ineffable, nnding Hyperion 
in a Satyr. To succeed to the undisputed pos- 
session of the other is the sole ambition of both, 
and each is prepared to exclaim, with Tom Moore's 
sentimental water-nymph : — 

" Oh, I'd never ask another bed 

Than the dark, cold wave my love lies under ; 
Sweeter to rest together dead, 
Far sweeter than to live asunder ! '* 

The same thought will be found in Corneille : — 

^^ Sparer deux amants, c'est tous deux lea punir. 
£t dans la mdme tombe il vaut mieux les unir/' 

The zest of ownership lies at the bottom of this 
extraordinary infatuation. "My beautiful, my 
own I " exclaims the poetic Lothario ; and the 
lady fondly flatters herself that she, too, has ac- 
quired absolute dominion and unquestioned right 
of property, over a. being predestined from the 
foundations of the world to make her, and her 
alone, the happiest of women. Ten to one he is, 
as the French say, **the lover of ten thousand 
virgins." But never mind 1 The hope of acquisi- 
tion is everything. To the philosophic student 
of human nature, there can be no more edifying 
spectacle than that which now every day meets 

T 
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his view — a young man leaning ponderously on 
the arm of a young lady. With how fond and 
rapturous an expression of appropriation as much 
as to say, " This is my young woman — ^take her 
from me who dare." does that youth clutch to his 
heart the dear object of his affections! And 
with how reciprocal a sentiment of anticipated 
seisin does the lady look up into the eyes of the 
gentleman whom she guides through the crowd, 
and protects from all comers, as much as to say, 
•* Yes, this is indeed my sweetheart., and he shall 
one day be my chattel, mv property, my husband I " 
I often wonder which of these young persons " pops 
the question," and in what language it is couched. 
Does the gentleman still propose for the lady, as 
was customary in old-fashioned times I Or does 
the lady propose for the gentleman, who, leaning 
upon the arm of his charmer, and depending upon 
her for support, usually looks by far the weaker 
. vessel of tne two I To judge from appearances, 
there seems reason to conclude that tne business 
of courtship is now left chiefly in the hands of the 
fair sex, the unfair following the maxim laid down 
by Ben Jonson, — 

^^ Follow a shadow, and it flies you, — 
Seem to fly, it will pursue ; 
So court a mistress, she denies you, — 
Let her alone, she will court you,^ 

A charming arrangement,, truly, and one well 
calculated to realise to the male imagination, in 
all the plenitude of their blissfulness, those pro- 
spective rights of possession wherein consist the 
delights of sweethearting. 

But every cup of human happiness, it matters 
not how sweet and sparkling, is dashed with 
hyssop. Of no chalice can this be said more truly 
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than of that which lovers quaff. The aliquid amari 
is never wanting to qualify a rapture which, but 
for this admixture of acid, woula possibly be too 
luscious for the lips of frail mortality. 

How painful must be the predicament of the 
lover, who, wearing a wig, is asked by the young 
woman with whom he " keeps company " for a lock 
of his hair! Such a lover must assuredljr curse 
his pernique, and envy the wigless condition of 
the pig renowned in nursery literature : — 

"Upon my word of honour, 
As I was going to Stonor, 

I met a pig 

Without a wig, — 
Upon my word of honour !** 

It will not do for a wigged lover to take off his 
wie, and present it en masse to the beloved, as the 
tailor does in the old farce of T/ie Irish Lion. And, 
by the way, talking of wigs reminds me of what 
the OTinnigan said the other day, — " I hate the 
sight of them," he exclaimed. ** I declare to you 
that if I were bald to-morrow, I had rather wear 
my own hair than a wig." No doubt he would. 
But this is a digression, and I hate such things. 
Let us keep to our text, — ^the dehghts of sweet- 
hearting. Of all these delights, the most un- 
accountable is the joy that sweethearts find in 
falling out. "Never mind our quarrels. It's as 
sweet as sugar-candy, dear, to make it up again ! " 
So spake an impassioned young man, whom I 
overheard at Clovelly one day last summer ; and 
so speaking, he imprinted a kiss upon the damask 
cheek of his enchantress. But suppose they don't 
make it up again 1 What a terrible business it is 
when they vow eternal separation (until next 
Tuesday), and meanwhile return one another's 
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presents! And here it is that the law of com- 

})ensation tells powerfiiUv in favour v of a bald 
over* He need not fear the humiliation of having 
love-locks given baqk to him. How sanglant is 
this sarcasm of a French lady who had quarrelled 
with her lover, — "Ce qu'il y a d'agrfeable avec 
vous, mon ami, c'est qu'on n'a pas k vous rendre 
de cheveux," — ** What is delightful about you, my 
friend, is that I have not the trouble of sending 
you back any locks of hair I " With this witty 
sally let us close our enumeration of the delights 
of sweethearting. 
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VOLUME devoted to a history of duelling, 
and illustrated with characteristic anec- 
dotes, would< probably be at once as 
comic and as tragic a record of human folly as any 
ever written. Though the cases of Eteocles and 
Polynices, of David and Goliath, and many others, 
might be cited to show that the practice in a rude 
form dates from remote antiquity, there can be no 
question that the "institution,** in any shape 
similar to that in which it existed within living 
memory, came down to us from Scandinavia, with 
the irruptions of the barbarous Northern races 
who knew no other method of sustaining their 
pretensions. They never asked whether a man 
was virtuous and just, but only whether he had 
courage ; they cared not to inquire into the quality 
and extent of his talents ; all they wanted to know 
was whether he could fight. Everything was won 
and kept by the sword ; and to its fell arbitrament 
all questions were referred. Thus the refusal of 
a girPs hand in marriage involved the rejected 
suitor in the necessity of challenging to deadly 
combat his more favoured rival. And so the vein 
of murderous madness branched off in all direc- 
tions, till it permeated every section of the social 
system, and corrupted the whole body politic. 
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On the silliness of duelling Mr. Carlyle descants 
with a caustic humour all his own. " As for duels/' 
he says, "indeed I have my own ideas. Few 
things in this so-surprising world strike me with 
more surprise. Two little visual spectra of men, 
hovering with insecure enough cohesion in the 
midst of the unfisithomable, and to dissolve therein, 
at any rate, very soon, make pause at the distance 
of twelve paces asunder, whirl around, and simul- 
taneously, by the cunningest mechanism, explode 
one anotner mto dissolution ; and, off-hand, become 
air and non-extant! — the little spitfires 1" My 
friend, Richard Belward, who to my certain know- 
ledge, has ** called out " two men, neither of whom 
was blockhead enough to go, has painted the pic- 
tures of a couple of duellists and their associates in 
an affair of honour with a felicity of language and a 
poignancy of satire possible to no other writer : — 

^' Two fools, with eaoh an empty head. 
Or, like tibeir pistols, lined with lead ; 
Two minor fools to measure distance ; 
A surgeon to afford assistance ; 
A paragraph to eateh the fair, 
And tell the world how brave the pair." 

So much for the comic aspect of the question. 
The pathetic is too painful to dwell upon. ^ 

What aggravates the absurdity of duelling is 
the preposterous insignificance of the causes that 
have often led to it. Colonel Montgomery was 
shot in a duel about a dog ; Captain Ramsay in 
one about a servant; Mr. Featherstone in one 
about a reci*uit : Sterne*s father in one about a 
goose ; and another gentleman had to run the risk 
of death because of an ** acre of anchovies." An 
oflScer was once challenged for merely asking his 
opponent to enjoy the second goblet; another 
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was compelled to fight about a pinch of snuff. 
General Barry was challenged by Captain Smith 
for declining a glass of wine with hira at a dinner 
in a steamboat, although the general had pleaded 
as an excuse that wine invariably made his sto- 
mach sick at sea ; and Lieutenant Crowther lost 
his life on the field of honour because he was re- 
fused admittance to a club of pigeon-shooters. 
Still more ridiculous in its origin was the duel 
fought in the year 1828, at Portsmouth, by a 
Portuguese and an English oflScer. It all arose 
out of a blunder of the former, who, in his ignor- 
ance of the English language, had ordered twenty 
legs of mutton, instead of as many sheep's trotters, 
for a supper to which he had invited the Briton. 
Nothing short of blood could atone for the in- 
dignity of the laughter provoked by the mistake. 
That beau id^al of a fine old Irish gentleman, 
Sir Jonah Barrington, describes with a glow of 

Sroud satisfaction the weapons stored in his here- 
itary armouiy for the adjustment of points of 
honour. " Our family pistols, denominated * pelters/ 
were brass ; the barrels were veiy long and point- 
blankers. They were deposited in our ancient 
castle of Ballynakil in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
had descended from father to son from that period. 
One of them was named * Sweetlips,' the other 
* Darling.' The family rapier was called * Skiver 
the Puflet,' by my grand-uncle. Captain Wheeler 
Barrington, who had fought with it repeatedly, 
and run through different parts of their persons 
several Scotch officers who had challenged him all 
at once, for some national reflection. It was very 
long and narrow-bladed, straight cut-and-thrust, 
as sharp as a razor, with a silver hilt, and a guard 
of buff leather inside it. Our elections were more 
prolific in duels than any other public meetings: 
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they very seldom originated at a horse-race, a 
cock-fight, or at any place of amusement. Folks 
then had pleasure in view, and something else to 
do than quarrel ; but at all elections, or at assizes, 
or, in fact, any place of business, almost every man, 
without any very particular or assi^able reason, 
immediately became a violent partisan, and fre- 
quently a furious enemy to somebody else ; and 
gentlemen often got themselves shot before they 
could tell what they were fighting about I '* This 
is exquisite. 

One of the most remarkable things about duel- 
ling was the antagonism it created between theory 
and practice in quarters the most respectable. 
All men of sense were of accord in condemning 
it ; yet men illustrious for sense continually found 
themselves in this sad predicament that they had 
no alternative, if they would retain the good 
opinion of the world, but to do the very thing 
they had reprobated and denounced. In other 
words, it was only by pursuing a course avowedly 
disreputable that they could hope to preserve 
their reputation. Indeed, the concurrence of all 
virtuous citizens in the theory of an Italian 
moralist, that a duel never did good to any one 
except a doctor or an undertaker, is only less 
remarkable than the unanimity with which a 
precept so salutory was for centuries disre- 

farded. Bishop Warburton acutely remarks that 
hakespere, in As You Like It^ has rallied the 
mode of formal duelling, then so prevalent, with 
the highest humour and address; nor could he 
have treated it with a happier contempt than 
by making his clown so knoMring in the forms 
and preliminaries of it. And how exquisite, how 
subtle, is the satire of Mercutio ! In what sarcastic 
colour does be paint the picture of a fire-eater T 
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'* He fights as you sing; keeps time, distance, and 
proportion ; rests me his minim rest, one, two, and 
the third in your bosom ; the very butcher of a 
silk-button ; a duellist, a duellist ; a gentleman of 
the very first house, of the first and second cause. 
Ah 1 the immortal passado I the punto reversed 
etc," With no such fantastic satire, but with a 
righteous indignation, and a calm, clear logic all 
his own, spake the Vicar of Wakefield. "You 
imagine, perhaps, that a contempt for your own 
life gives you a right to take that of another; 
but where, sir, is the diflFerence between a duellist 
who hazards a life of no value and the murderer 
who acts with greater security ? Is it any dimi- 
nution of the gamester's iraud when he alleges 
that he has staked a counter? " 

But of all tyrants, Fashion is the most despotic, 
in vain did poets sing, and divines preach,. and 
moralists inveigh against a practice which ** Society" 
not only tolerated, but approved. It must be 
admitted that military men in particular had a 
hard card to play. When Phai'amond upbraided 
one of his officers with having disobeyed the law 
by fighting a duel, the oflfender replied, " What 
was I to do ? How could I possibly have observed 
it ? You punish only with death those who violate 
the law ; you punish with infamy those who obey 
it 1 " Sometimes, indeed, it happened that a king 
forebade affairs of honour under penalties the most 
rigorous. In Sweden, in the reign of Gustavus 
11., duels were of frequent recurrence, notwith- 
standing his strenuous eff'orts to suppress them. 
One day he learned that two officers of his army 
had resolved to fight with swords. He arrived at 
the appointed place long before them. When at 
last they came, they were amazed at the sight of 
him, and of the awful spectacle that had been 
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prepared for them, — a gallows! "Now, gentle- 
men," said the king, ** you may begin, if you please, 
only, I give you fair warning, that as soon as the 
duel is over, the survivor wiU be hanged upon that 
scaflFold." The officers shook hands. In Malta, 
formerly, duelling was only permitted in one 
street. There the many crosses painted on the 
walls bore witness to the deaths of the combat- 
ants. But not all duellists fought to the bitter 
end. The moment that a woman, a priest, or a 
knight called upon the adversaries to desist, the 
conflict was over. The foes were bound to lay 
down their arms, and to depart in peace. 

Not even in times of vaunted civilisation were 
there any such restrictions upon duelling in the 
British Isles. In England duels were never more 
frequent than during the reign of George III. In 
the. list of those who were concerned in such 
absurd conflicts were to be found the names of 
Charles James Fox, Sheridan, Pitt, Canning, Castle- 
reagh, the Duke of York, the Duke of Richmond, 
Sir Francis Burdett, and Lord Camelford, the last- 
named the greatest duellist of his time. As for 
Ireland, there was hardly a man of distinction 
there, in the second half of the last century, who 
had not been " out," as the saying was. Grattan, 
Curran, Lord Clare, Flood, Burrows, Banington, 
Toler, and a host of others, had all smelt powder. 
In the days of Whitley, the player, there were 
thirteen families in Connaught who resented 
every supposed aflFront with the death of the 
oflFender. Miss Edgeworth tells us that in her 
time the county of Galway was famous for such 
fighting men as "Blue Blazes," "Devil Bob," 
"Nineteen-Duel Dick," " Hair-Trigger Pat," and 
"Feather-Spring Ned." "About the year 1777," 
says Sir Jonah Barrington, " the Fire-eaters were 
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in great repute in Ireland. No younff tellow could 
finish his education till he had exchanged shots 
with some of his acquaintances. A duel was 
indeed a necessary piece of a youijg man's 
education, but by no means a ground for future 
animosity against his opponent. Thfe first two 
questions always asked as to a young man's 
respectability, particularly when he proposed for 
a wife, were, "What family is he of?" and, "Did 
he ever blaze 1 " So far irom being frightened by 
his blazing propensities, the lady of the period 
was only the more disposed to lend a willing ear 
to the suitor who could adduce such proofs of his 
ferocity. It never seems to have occurred to her 
that 

" Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave. 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave.'' 

Indeed, the lady on whose account a duel was 
fought seemed to have acquired social prestige in 
consequence. 

Of all ridiculous associations of ideas, the most 
absurd was assuredly that which combined duel- 
ling with "satisfaction." The nonsense of such a 
theory is depicted very poignantly in an old cari- 
cature. The duel is over. Shots have been 
exchanged between the seducer and the husband. 
Fortune has not favoured the latter. Murdered 
by the man who had dishonoured him, he dies 
saying, "I am satisfied." Colonel Harvey Aston, 
an inveterate duellist, who fell at last in an affair 
of honour, tells us a chai'acteristic anecdote : — " I 
was in the theatre one night, and seeing a fellow 
eating apples in the box, where there were some 
ladies, I took the liberty of poking one into his 
throat with my finger. The man struck me. I 
knocked him down and gave him a sound drub- 
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bing. He called me out. I shot him through the 
arm, and the fool called that satisfaction.^* 

The irrepressible comedy of the Gallic character 
is nowhere more laughably displayed than on the 
so-called field of honour. The funny anecdotes 
told of duellists in France would exceed belief, 
but that their authenticity is avouched beyond 
dispute. Some of these stories are very pleasant 
reading. Take, for example, the following, at- 
tested French authors of the highest credit: — 
M. de Langerie and M. de Montendre, both ex- 
ceedingly ugly, had a quarrel which led to a 
challenge. When they were on the ground, and all 
the customary preparations had been completed, 
De Langerie suddenly addressed his antagonist 
thus : — " I cannot fight with you, sir. It is out of 
the question. I had rather make an apology. I 
am ready to do so ; but as for fighting with you, I 
have an insuperable objection to it." " Why so? " 
asked the astonished De Montendre. " Well," 
rejoined the other, "for this simple reason, — that 
if I were to kill you, which I probably should do, 
being the better shot, I should then be the ugliest 
man in France, and I desire no such distinction." 
De Montendre was disarmed. The two "guys" 
shook hands, and walked off" the field of honour 
arm-in-arm. 

When M. Sainte-Beuve was editor of the French 
newspaper called The Globe, he had a quarrel with 
M» Dubois, one of the proprietors of the journal. 
Words having run very high, there was nothing 
for it but a duel. When the parties arrived on 
the ground, the rain was coming down in torrents. 
Sainte-Beuve had brought with him an umbrella, 
and flint-pistols of the eighteenth century. When 
it was time to fire, he continued to shelter himself 
most carefully under his umbrella. The seconds 
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Erotested ; Sainte-Beuve remained inflexible. " 1 
ave no objection to be killed," he calmly ob- 
served, "but nothing shall induce me to expose 
mjrself to the danger of catching cold." To argue 
with him was mere waste of oreath; he fought 
holding his pistol in one hand and his open 
umbrella in the other. Four shots were ex- 
changed,, but happily without result. 

A fire-eater, wno took umbrage at something 
said by a witty and genial man who meant no 
oflFence, challenged him to a duel, giving him to 
understand that he meant to fight at a distance of 
five-and-twenty paces. " I have no objection," 
said the challenged ; " but as you take upon you 
to regulate the distance, you must leave to me 
the choice of weapons. I only fight with a sword." 
"A duel with swords at five-and-twenty paces I 
You are joking," exclaimed the second. '* I never 
joke," was the cool reply. " Never ; and I am not 
to be dissuaded. Swords and five-and-twenty 
paces I Thai is my ultimatum." The challenger, 
seeing that the laugh was against him, gave in, 
and there was an end of the matter. 

A notorious duellist fell out with M. Fleurant, 
an apothecary, and challenged him. The latter, 
though little versed in such encounters, received 
the challenge calmly, and in company with his 
friends, was punctually upon the eround the next 
morning. So, too, was the challenger. "Sir" 
said he to the apothecary, " choose your weapons 
— swords or. pistols; it is immaterial to me." 
" That is all very well," replied the knight of the 
pestle, " but I don't see by what right you impose 
your weapons on me. It strikes me that I have 
quite as good a title to impose mine on you." 
" Be it so ; what are they f " The apothecary 
drew from his pocket a little pill-box, opened 
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it, and presented it to his adversary. " Here," he 
said, "are two pills; one is poison, the other is 
innocent. Guess, if you can ; choose, if you dare." 
The challenger could not choose but laugh, and 
with a friendly smile, offered his hand to M. 
Fleurant 

How wittily in a stanza of Don Juan does Lord 
Byron describe the cold-blooded nonchalance of 
the professed duellist, trained to callousness in the 
Celtic school ! — 

'* It has a strange, quick jar apon the ear. 

That cocking of a pistol, when you know 
A moment more will bring the sight to bear 

Upon your person, twelve yards off or so, — 
A gentlemanly distance, not too near. 

If you have got a former friend or foe ; 
But after being fired at once or twice, 

The ear becomes more Irish and less nice." 

That admirable philosopher, George Caswell, 
who has travelled much m the East, and who, 
unlike some other travellers, always comes back 
a much wiser man than he had left, has recorded 
a Persian criticism upon duelling, which, for cool 
candour and charming nawetS^ can never be sur- 
passed : — ^^ How foolish it is for a man who wishes 
to kill his enemy to expose his own life in the 
attempt, when he can accomplish his purpose with so 
much greater safety by shooting Mm in the back from 
behind a rock" 

Poets, moralists, and divines have been vehe- 
ment in their protestations against Duelling, but 
nothing that they have ever sung, written, or 
preached comes up to that. 
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|T is impossible to tell with any degree of 
certainty when the human race took to 
mechanical modes of travelling in pre- 
ference to natural progression, but it may be 
assumed that the change occurred shortly after 
mankind ceased to walk on all fours, and that it 
was invented to meet the inconveniences of loco- 
motion, shorn of half its power by the adoption 
of an upright position. Objections may be urged 
against this hypothesis, but it can scarcely be 
held that any creature would construct at great 
pains or cost a machine, and employ another 
valuable creature to drag it, except from im- 
potence, indolence, or arrogance. Let me hasten 
at once to say that these unpleasant qualities are 
not attributed to the race existing at the present 
time, the modem, preference for riding in carriages 
being of course merely one of the curious in- 
herited relics of a savage state, similar to the 
dog's rotatory movement before settling to rest. 
But whatever opinion may be formed of the origin 
of conveyance, it is obvious that it existed from 
the most remote antiquity, the earliest records, 
sculptured, incised, or depicted, representing 
vehicularity among the appliances of the period. 
Their rude carriages, though not wt)rthy to be 
mentioned in the same atmosphere with the 
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modern works of art from the atelier of Messrs. 

(tenders may be sent in for this space), 

were, from the absence of springs in their con- 
struction, admirably fitted as curative agents for a 
sluggish liver, and as such doubtless merit revival. 
It must be acknowledged, however, that neither 
the Assyrian nor the Egyptian mural decorations 
contain anything to show clearly that chariots 
were used to stimulate the biliary organs; but 
then it must not be forgotten that the liver is pro- 
bably a modern invention, and only existed in re- 
mote days in a very rudimentary condition. 

The principal uses of ancient carriages seem to 
have been to aflford facilities and protection in 
battle or the chase, but though those pursuits have 
not even yet become entirely obsolete, we have 
advanced immensely in our method of conducting 
them, and the spectacle of a king waving his battle- 
brand, and leading a charge of cavalry in an open 
barouche, or of a foxhunter taking a brook in a 
dog-cart is not to be met with. Indeed, the cir- 
cumstance that Monarchs no longer do anything 
so barbarous as leading their troops to slaughter, 
and the fact that foxes are rarely so ferocious as 
to be dangerous to their pursuers, render both 
positions unnecessary. Tne mighty hunter or 
warrior of old would return in triumph in his car 
(many of those who had no cars would not return), 
and from his superior elevation of two feet would 
be a prominent object of admiration, which would 
naturally impel several who were not mighty at 
all to mount in cars, and try to be admired Also, 
as the sincerest flattery to the hero. These 
imitators would be imitated by all those rich 
enough to satisfy the propensity, and there would 
be speedilj' a triumphal procession of heroes who 
had only conquered their carriages and horses. 
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It is useful and ealutonr to study these old-world 
manners, for they teacn us that if we have ad- 
vanced so far beyond the keepinj^ of equipages 
for mere ostentation and worship, we may reason- 
ably hope to reach a time when carriages will be 
kept for cripples, and horses be carefully tended 
for the service of the poor and infirm. 

The lines of demarcation between the various 
classes of society are not always very distinct. 
Sometimes the hedge is trodden down sufficiently 
to enable you to cross without an eflfort ; some- 
times the palings are so crooked, that you fancv 
you are walking on the other side ; but there is 
one boundary verv plain. It is marked by a 
carriage. There is, probably, no step you can 
take that lifts you at once so high up, as your 
own carriage-step. That yard by which you 
are raised above the dust and mire, elevates you 
into a different atmosphere, gives you another 
coup cPcsil altogether, enlarges your horizon, ob- 
scures your former line of vision, changes manners, 
observances, nay, your clothes, and the tone of 
your voice. The oarometer marks I know not 
how many feet above sea-level; the stars are 
nearer; the mysterious moon seems not unap- 
proachable. You do not neglect your old friends, 
of course not. You call more frequently, if any- 
thing, in the carriage, and, alas I for the weakness 
of human nature, it is they who are changed, as 
you jfind with regret. You ofiTer to take their 
wives and daughters for a drive, but, oh I envy, 
hatred, etc., they coldljr refuse. Well, you have 
done your part, and if they wish to drop the 
acquaintance, h la bonne heure. It is their affair. 
The setting-up of a conveyance naturally involves 
an unmistakaole advance in worldly position, if 
only on account of the cost of vehicle, horses, 

V 
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servants, etc., to compass which honestly implies 
. an agreeable stipei-fluity of income. 

To be sure, there are instances of the luxury 
being compassed by contemptible and under- 
hand means. Such a case the present writer re- 
members. A gentleman, procuring the assist- 
ance of a friend, went to Barnet Fair and bought 
:a yearliog colt. Having paid the price, and 
dived three or four times after him into a seething 
mass of his kindred, to which he persistently re- 
turned, the friend invested him with a halter, and 
essayed to lead him home. Sometimes all three 
of the party were on their backs in the road to- 
gether, sometimes only two, but they arrived at 
their destination during the small hours of the 
• morning, nevertheless. As the habitation, though 
standing on its own groimds, was of tiny propor- 
tions, it was necessary to take the pony through 
the hall to his stable ; but whether he preferred the 
domestic comforts of the human dwelling, or for 
. some other intelligent reason, he obstinately stuck 
in the passage and refused to budge for any con- 
sideration. It required the united forces of the 
family, exercised both in attraction and propulsion 
at his extremities, to get him to the desired 
haven. I forget whether the chaise and harness 
were home-made, but a vast amount of amuse- 
ment seemed to be got out of this little beast, 
although he was given to exploring expeditions 
through the house in transitu^ and executed sara- 
bands among the flowers of the front garden, 
which, perhaps, recalled to him his native wilds. 
These people were not, it is needless to add, 
legitimate caniage-folks, any more than the 
costermonger, on account of his ** shallow," or the 
doctor by reason of his brougham ; but if they 
had not been mentioned the critics who delight 
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to find imaginary flaws in the brilliant generalisa- 
tion of the Essayist, would have lifted up their 
unhallowed voices. 

Nor can we include among the class under con- 
sideration those worthy pjeojjle who make use of 
wheeled contrivances to distribute their, no doubt, 
indispensable commodities to their customers, even 
though they employ the vehicles for nobler pur- 
poses on Simday and other hoUdaya It is pain- 
ful to have to refuse them a place in the rank, 
for their horses are frequently of mettle, their 
traps exceedingly well washed, their carriage- 
rugs astounding, but — 

" You may claan, you may garnish, 
The cart as you will, 
But the scent of the groceries 
Hangs round it still.'' 

Even those often very nice people who are 
whirled to business and driven home in the 
smartest of equipages must, I regret to say, ask in 
vain to be included in the ranks of legitimate 
carriage-people. The fatal shop, though politely 
termed bank, chambers, or office, cannot, alas I 
be overlooked. Indeed, it is doubtftd whether 
I ought to allow the claims of a person 
who employs his carriage for any usefm pur- 
pose whatever, or keeps it for aught except 
to show that he can keep it; but I am tender- 
hearted, I am weak, and cannot refiise, on account 
of the ladies, permission to go shopping, to make 
even friendly calls, to catch a train, or get fresh 
air, and yet keep within the sacred circle of 
Carriage Folk. 

There is something undoubtedly exhilarating 
in being borne along without eflFort above the 
crowd, — ^to recline in nonchalant ease, and see the 
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Bwift panorama of life unfold itself for yonr re- 
creation, — ^to mark the meaner members of tout 
race plod painfully alone, and reflect (not without 
thankfuhieBS, I trust) that you are found worthy 
of the luxury of motion, the deUght of speed. 
The top of an onmibus, I have been informed by 
persons with whom I have conversed (the exig- 
encies of philosophic literature obUgin^), is a coi^ 
of vantage for the enjoyment of the pleasure indi- 
cated, possessing, moreover, singular facilities for 
the study of nature vid the firat-floor windows. 
This is adduced to show how islight a moral 
elevation (twopence all the way) above your 
fellow-men will bring satisfaction to the human 
breast. And remembering the fact, can we be 
surprised that noblemen and gentlemen should 
take delight in riding on the top of or even driv- 
ing omnibuses, that is, stage-coaches ? The latter 
feat is surely one of which the noblest might be 
proud. For man, the "poor forked radish," de- 
spite his feebleness, to control the mighty muscles 
and sway the wild desires of four creatures each four 
times as strong as himself, to make them obedient 
to his will, and cause them to carry him whither- 
soever he b'steth, is, indeed, a triumph of mind 
over matter, or it may be of impudence over 
gentleness. But here occurs an important con- 
sideration that ''should give us pause." Have 
you ever noticed the bearing and manner of the 
professional driver of the pubUc stages? It is 
gloomy, but . arrbgant ; melancholy, but austere. 
Why is this? Has his proud position, his lonely 
grandeur, engendered a contempt of ordinarv 
mankind? Has the awful burthen of his responsi- 
bilities crushed his meekness ? Or have his per- 
Eetual self-communings, like those of the Indian 
'eity continually contemplating his own perfeo- 
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tions, built around him a wall of scorn excluding 
his kind ? It is gravely to be feared. Therefore, 
my Lords and Gentlemen, be moderate in your 
imitations, nor lift yourselves up too frequently, 
lest ye be like him in all things. Fraught with 
satisfaction as is the possession of a carnage, the 
pleasure is not, unfortunately, without alloy, — 

" Ah me ! what perils do environ 
The man that meddleth with cold iron." 

— ^when it enters into the construction of a vehicle. 
Springs and tires, shafts and spokes, are not, of 
course, eternal, but the troubles that affect them 
are triflea It is the animal that draws the con- 
trivance that is a perpetual incubus. A long 
course of demoralising association with man has 
ruined his constitution, and he has become as 
delicate a piece of mechanism as a cheap watch. 
His mainspring, his balance, his chain, his case, or 
something that is his, is always in want of atten- 
tion, and it is a question whether Mr. Tennyson 
did not flatter the wife of his lout, when he repre- 
sented her as "a little more important than his 
horse." Indeed, my experience is that the health 
of a horse takes precedence of everything in a 
family. But then, you see, it costs so much 
to procure ; whereas, -r- well, never mind. But 
despite of all, the halo surrounding a carriage is 
so bright, that men will follow it over the most 
impracticable places ; they will parade anything 
remotely equine as a horse, and manufacture a 
coachman out of the most uncompromising mate- 
rials, making him play double — ^nay, treble — parts, 
such as groom and gardener, in addition. 
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WHERE TO SPEND A HAPPY 
MONTH. 

AN APPEAL TO HOLIDAY-MAKERS. 

JESITATION to the winds ! Nothing can be 
more injurious to happiness. Halt not 
between two opinions! Be not like the 
jealous gentleman of colour, immortalised by Wil- 
liam, "perplexed i' th' extreme," nor perplexed 
at all. Toss no more upon a sea of doubt! Let 
it not be said that you are unable to make up 
your mind where to go for your holiday. Whether 
you are a bachelor whose hat covers his family, or 
a married man with nine, or, it may be, eleven 
children, in either case you cannot do better than 
hire a marquee of Mr. Edginton, in the Borough, 
and spend a month under its canvas cover on the 
summit of Primrose Hill. 

Whether we consider its proximity, its pictur- 
esqueness, or its salubrity, the romantic character 
of its suiTOimdings, or the historic grandeur of its 
memories — to say nothing of its cheapness — the 
arguments in favour of this delightful protuber- 
ance are so many, that it is really no easy matter 
to decide which of them all best deserves priority 
of mention. But as we must begin with some- 
thing, let us set out with the giddy fact, unknown 
to most Londoners, that Primrose Hill, so called 
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from the circumstance that no primrose has ever 
been seen there, is no fewer than 206 feet above 
high- water mark. This the present writer knows 
to be true, for he has it from the lips of the porter 
at Trinity House on Tower Hill, who was told 
so by his wife. Think what a fine thing it is to 
be thus exalted above the level of the Thames, 
instead of grovelling beneath it, as you would 
have to do, if you were to pitch your tent in a 
valley. An exceedingly fine prospect can be ob- 
tained from the top of the hill on a clear day. 
Even though the day should not be clear — which 
is like enough — you will not be without your 
compensations, foi* though you will have missed 
the view, you will have viewed the mist ; and 
that is something to be proud of 

Wandering at eventide upon this magnificent 
eminence, any man of athletic imagination, who is 
also as blind as a bat and as deaf as an adder, may 
easily fancy that he is at the sea-side. Even 
people with good eyes and ears may find here 
other pleasures, less fanciful perhaps, but not lees 
enjoyable. The air is aromatic with the sighs of 
lovers. 'Arry and Mary Jane are treading to- 
gether the primrose paths of dalliance, and gazing 
into one another's eyes with swimming looks of 
speechless tenderness. When at last they talk 
and disburden their love-laden hearts, how de- 
lightful, how edifying is it to listen to snatches 
of their impassioned conversation I " Will you 
love me then as now ? " I overheard Mary Jane 
inquire, in tremulous tones last night, of the young, 
man on whom she bestows her sweet society, 
" Not exactly," said 'Arry, " but I'll love you now 
and then." " That will do," sighed the beautiful 
Mary Jane, as she nestled in the bosom of her 
periodic swain. All this is very nice, and sheds a 
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lialo of poetic sentiment around the enchanted 
spot, like a nimbus around the head of a saint. 

But sentimental delights are not the onlv ones 
that will rejoice the heart of the philosophic so- 
journer. Others there are of a speculative kind, 
so many that the pen of the readiest writer can 
hardly keep pace with them. With a residence 
on the top of Primrose Hill is associated a series 
of the most blissful contingencies. You can never 
be quite sure of what is going to happen ; but this 
you do know, that whatever happens will be for 
the best. The Hill itself is tunnelled, and through 
the tunnel beneath your very feet keep racing at 
headlong speed, morning, noon, and night, the 
trains of the North- Western Eailway Company. 
They pass through 1100 yards of stiff London 
clay, described by geologists as **the most un- 
manageable and treacherous of all earthly sub- 
stances." When the " treachery " shall have got 
the better of science, and the imprisoned subter- 
ranean gases shall one day burst their clayey 
cerements, the hill will be rent asunder like a 
volcano, my good fellow, and you and your precious 
tent, wife, children, and all, will be blown to the 
moon, there to meditate on the vanity and uncer- 
tainty of all things in this sublunary sphere. 

Pending the occurrence of this tremendous 
business^ — which, mind you, is only a question of 
time — other eventualities will not be wanting to 
regale your fancy withal. It is so pleasant to look 
into the seeds of time. In this age we are nothing 
if not sensational ; and certainly there is no lack 
of sensation, past, present, and to come, upon this 
romantic elevation. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood flows, slow and suUeu, the Kegent's Canal, 
along whose drowsy waters continuously glide 
huge boats, laden with gunpowder. What has 
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been may be ; and Che sara earn, as the Dukes of 
Bedford are wont to say. Not for the world 
would I utter a word to alarm anybody. On the 
contrary, it is quite possible that the next time a 
boat blows up, the consequent noise and convul- 
sion may be productive of quite a pleasurable 
feeling to the tented tenants of the HilL Only, 
they may as well be prepared for the approaching 
excitement, lest it come upon them unawares, and 
cause them to " lose their heads," in a figurative 
sense of the phrase. If they are fated to lose 
them in a physical sense as well, they must learn 
to do without them as comfortably as circum- 
stances may permit. 

How true is the oft-quoted saying, ** History 
repeats itself I " So it does, by Jove 1 and nowhere 
more pertinaciously than in this identical place. 
" Going back," says Mr. Walford, " to the time of 
the Roman settlers, we find that when they planted 
their colony on the banks of the Thames and 
founded London, most part of the northern district 
consisted of a large forest, filled with wolves and 
other wild animals." And is it not so to this hour ? 
The forest, to be sure, has disappeared, but the 
wolves and other wild animals (men and women 
in the number) are still to be found in their old 
quarters. To a contemplative mind, versed in the 
happy art of looking at the bright side of things, 
the proximity of the Zoological Gardens is a sub- 
ject of the liveliest satisfaction. The rising of 
to-morrow's sun is not so likely an event as that 
sooner or later — probably sooner — the lions, leo- 
pards, wolves, bears, and tigers incarcerated in 
those charming pleasure-grounds will break 
through their frail cages, and disdaining ignoble 
captivity, roam at large through the adjoining 
districts. And then — Oh then! — quis membra in- 
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veniet, quis ossa f The tigers will plunge into the 
jungle, or the retreat most like it, — the tangled 
woods running parallel with Bentinck Terrace. 
Wo worth the lovers strolling there ! The leopards 
will lie in wait for the ladies, gentlemen, and, 
horses travelling between St. John's Wood and 
Camden Town ; but the wolves and tigers will 
make for the hills. They always do ; and inas- 
much as there is no other hill but Primrose in the 
vicinity, the holiday-makers on that mountain, and 
more particularly our friends in the tent, had 
better look out ; that's all. It is popularly sup- 
posed — though I don't believe a word of it — that 
lions object to eat ladies. If this is so, the wife of 
your bosom is safe ; but no considerations of gal- 
lantry will intervene for your protection, poor 
paterfamilias ! You will have to pay the penalty 
of your sex. As for the children, they are delicate 
and toothsome. Lions love them — ^for supper ; so 
do bears and wolves ; and what are lions, bears, 
and wolves to do — ^poor things! — if they have 
nothing else to eat? You cannot expect these 
hungry and unreasoning brutes to follow the ex- 
ample of Dr. Tanner. 

While waiting for the disruption of the Hill 
itself, the explosion of the powder-boats, and the 
incursion of the wild animals, you may have a 
very pleasant time of it, on this world-renowned 
eminence. "Visions of glory, spare my aching 
sight I " What interesting objects, what enchant- 
ing scenes meet the gaze on every side I It is 
evening, — eventide, as the poets call it. The 
sun, instead of sinking into the impurpled main, 
as is his prismatic habit at Heme Bay and Mar- 
gate, has quietly sneaked down multitudinous 
chimney-pots. Ihe shades of coming night are 
falUng, soft and dense, upon the dusky landscape. 
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A flock of four-footed creatures — black retrievers, 
to all appearance — are placidly browsing in the 
meadows to the west. But why should dogs 
browse? Who ever heard of such a thing? 
"Let dogs delight to bark and bite;" certainly, 
Dr. Watts, but not to browse. Suppose we have 
another look. No; they are no dogs, these 
peaceful ruminators. They are sheep, — innocent 
muttons and tender lambs, whose once snowy 
fleeces have been darkened to the similitude of 
black retrievers by the London atmosphere, a fact 
which sufiiciently attests its salubrious purity. 
But, bless my heart! — and yours — what is that 
white figure gleaming, wan and spectral, through 
the groves of Regent's Park ? As I live, it is the 
ghost of Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey.- One stormy 
night, in the month of October 1678 — so the 
weird story runs — he was murdered in cold blood 
at Somerset House by three men, named Green, 
Berry, and Hill. They took his dead body in a 
sedan chair to Soho, and thence conveyed it on 
horseback — only think! — to a ditch on the south 
side of Primrose Hill, " where they left him, 
having first thrust his sword through him." Four 
medals were struck to commemorate his death, on 
one of which he is represented as riding on horse- 
back, with a broken neck and the aforesaid sword 
in his body. On the reverse of this medal St. 
Denis is shown, bearing his head in his hand. 
Underneath is this inscription : — 

** Godfrey rides up hill after he is dead. 
Denis walks down hill carrying his head." 

Each achievement was equally practicable. God- 
frey was an active magistrate of Westminster 
— a moody, darksome man — and was suspected 
of being implicated in the Popish plot. His 
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fate is to this day a mystery, and there is no 
fathoming ** the deep damnation of his taking oflF." 
All that is known for certain is that his. lifeless 
body was discovered — ^as has been already said or 
snng — on Primrose Hill, and that regularly every 
evening, as nearly as possible, half-an-hour after 
sunset, his ghost may now be seen walking either 
upon the top of the Hill or in the adjoining plan 
tations. I nave had many a melancholy conversa- 
tioD with him. His nightly apparition will enhance 
the charms of -a residence upon this romantic 
swelling. He is fond of tobacco. 

Nor are other sad memories wanting to give a 
tragic interest to the scene. On the western side 
of Primrose Hill is a smaller eminence, the summit 
of which has been, within the recollection of man, 
bare of all vegetable substance. " The popular 
tradition is," says an old writer, " that there two 
brothers, enamoured of the same lady, met to de- 
cide by arms to whom she should belong. Ridicu- 
lous idea I that a woman's heart would consent to 
receive a master from the point of the sword, or 
trust its hopes of happiness to the hired arbitration 
of a trigger. Both died at the same time, each by 
the weapon of his adversary." On this same spot, 
too, about the year 1813, Ugo Foscolo, fought a 
duel, happily bloodless, with Graham, the editor 
of the Literary Museum, 

If you are of a philosophic temper, as no doubt 
you are (I see it in your thoughtful and benignant 
face), you can leave your tent at twilight's con- 
templative hour, and taking care to step clear of 
the kite-strings in which — deuce take it! — ^the 
place abounds, you may fold your arms, after the 
fashion of Napoleon at St. Helena, and meditate on 
the stupendous folly of the human race. The sight 
of Chalcot Farm, or Chalk Farm, as it is called in 
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the unconficionable corruption of Cockney diction, 
may well move you to tears. I cry like a child 
when I think of it. There it was that Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald, having a quarrel about a lady with 
Captain Harvey Aston, shot him through the neck ; 
there, too, was it that Captain Macnamara killed 
Colonel Montgomery, because the coloners dog 
snarled at the captam's cat ; there, also, that Tom 
Moore and Francis Jeffrey had their laughable 
attempt at a duel; and tnat John Scott, of the 
London Magaziney received his quietus from the 
pistol of ,Mr. Christie, a contributor to Blackwood. 
Alas I and a-well-a-day 1 They were at unneces- 
sary trouble. There was no need of their bullets. 
Had they left one another alone they would all 
have died at no distant date. 

But to enumerate all the charms of Primrose 
Hill would exceed the Umits of a single essay. 
Eeserving for a second edition a more particular 
consideration of its natural beauties, its historic 
memories, and romantic associations, let me con- 
clude for the present with the mention of one fact, 
and one only, which is in itself enough to invest it 
with an irresistible attraction. A few days more, 
and the spot will be hemmed in with houses on all 
sides, so tnat we are now on the very eve of seeing 
fulfilled the famous prophecy of Mother Shipton — 
whose prophecies always come true — that " when 
London shall surround Primrose Hill the streets of 
the metropolis will run with blood/' These are 
the very words of the Sibyl herself; and if they do 
not suffice to convince the re3,der that he cannot 
spend his holiday anywhere more deUghtfully than 
upon the summit of our noble mountain, nothing 
that I could say woiild be of any avail. 
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jHEN we consider that celebrated pawnbrok- 
ing transaction, in which "Distance lent 
enchantment to the view/^ on the deposit 
of its honesty, or allowed it draw a bill at three 
miles, accepted by the spectator, we are insensibly 
led to the conviction, that not only in respect of 
landscapes, but of most other views and prospects, 
the discovery is apt to be made, that ** things are 
not what they seem." The mental eye is no more 
capable of correctly appreciating the remote than 
is the material one, and even as the beauty of the 
scene resolves itself into unpleasant details, and 
the azure robe of the mountain disappears, leaving 
it bleak, bare, and sterile on our approach, so the 
brilliant promises of the future are frequently un- 
redeemed in a dull and sordid life. It is in youth 
principally that we sow the seeds of Illusions, 
watering them with our hopes, fertilising them 
with our fancies, and sometimes digging them up 
in our impatience to see how they are getting on. 
We are not usually too particular in our choice of 
germs, and expect, with touching confidence, to 
get figs from thistles and grapes fi:om thorns; 
but we are always immensely disgusted when we 
find a luxuriant crop of weeds where we intended 
a gorgeous show oi the choicest blossoms to ap- 
pear. The nature of the soil, and the size of the 
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garden we possess, is never considered, and the 
production of a delicate exotic from the emptyings 
of a dust-bin or of a Wellingtonia Gigantica irt a 
flower-pot seems the most feasible thing in the 
world. 

Nothing is too great, nothing too small, for illu- 
sory purposes in the spring-tide of life. The boy 
will long to lead victorious armies, or pine for a 
sixpenny cannon, — nay, think that the possession 
of high-bred stee4s, pawing the ground, champing 
the bit, their necks clothed with thunder, or a ride 
on the butcher's pony, is the acme of bliss. The girl 
may set her heart upon a palace and royal observ- 
ance, or a smarter hat than any worn by her school- 
fellows ; a diamond tiara or a pair of new boots may- 
be the object of her dreams. All these things may 
be achieved, but though the modest field-piece, 
the furtive ride, the excelling hat, and the fresh 
chaussure will bring more satisfaction than the 
other desiderata, each and all will fall sadly short 
of their fair promise. The ingenuous youth and 
the simple maid wait hopefully for the Queen of 
Beauty to stay her chariot wheels to take him up ; 
for the handsome Prince to rein his charger m, 
and dismount, and ask her hand, — I dare say the 
beggar-maid had dreamt of King Cophetua ; and 
in the rather remote chance of these events occur- 
ring, very likely the Queen would prove a shrew, 
perpetually reminding her husband of the differ- 
ence of their origin, — the Prince a profligate, 
neglecting his wife. Yet who would rudely wak6 
them from their pleasant visions I 

Ah 1 happy season of youth, when the whole 
earth is a fairy flower-garden, full of fresh dehght, 
with singing birds and dancing waters, soft 
breathing airs laden with odorous sighs and 
whispering leaves, and safe secluded bowers ; 
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let ns not mar your peace with hints of winter 
and blossoms scattered on their beds, of silent 
groves, of frozen fountains and bare, unsheltering 
trees and bitter, biting blasts I Even as the 
youthful bears, your sorrows are to come. There- 
fore erect your stately atmospheric halls, fiirnish 
them with every luxury that art or nature can 
or cannot supply, including an agreeable partner, 
SBdthetic furniture, and thorough ventilation. Let 
not your chimneys smoke, your pipes burst, nor 
your drains go wrong. Take care of your kitchen, 
and whatever you do, don't forget the cellars, 
for though you never go into the airy abodes, 
they will cost you nothing, and that cannot hurt 

iron, — ^bless ye, my children! When riper, or 
et us say less immature, years supervene, and 
the third decade of life is running its course, 
several illusions have been dispelled. You have 
not exactly won the races for which you entered. 
You have been unfortunately jilted once or twice, 
and have discovered thai; every fair, damsel is 
not entirely an angel, that every gallant is not 
quite a Bayard. Or, more unfortunately still, 
perhaps, you have not been jilted, but have made 
the same discoveries* nevertheless, and even more 
indubitablv. Yet, despite a conviction of the 
truth of that curious anatomical arrangement so 
often tunefullv expressed, that " hollow hearts 
do wear a mask " — whatever that may mean — you 
will not " break your own to see " something or 
other (I believe I shall get into a mess with this 
delirious conundrum), but rather have the crack 
riveted, and — and risk the article again (thank 
goodness). 

Love is certainly the greatest of illusions, its 
theory the most preposterous of chimeras. To 
imagine that another human being or free agent 
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will submit its every word, deed, and thought to 
your wishes, even when it does not know what 
those wishes are, and receive every treatment, 
however unworthy, as a proof of burning affec- 
tion; to consider that the adored one should 
never dream of doing that which you practise 
continually^ — and from careful inquiries, I find 
that this IS only a mild view of the case — seems 
to argue severe mental aberration, or a bewilder- 
ing belief in the benignity of human nature. Yet 
this is the ordinary attitude of every supposed 
lover, and there are a good many about. It must 
not be considered, however, that the possible 
realisation of this agreeable amatory ideal proves 
it not to be an illusion, for verification demon- 
strates phantasmal fiction, or the fructification 
of preordinate — ah 1 me ; ah 1 me, whither am I 
drifting? Perhaps, as I am not allowed the use 
of diagrams, and these essays are intended, above 
all, for schools and families, 1 had better say 
simply that if you get a sweetheart made to order, 
you will wish that you had had one ready-made, 
and of a different pattern. 

Another illusion concerning the acute phase of 
the soft emotion is that it will last. Ha I ha I 
Fever last, delirium tremens last, strangulation 
last 1 As if you could keep a sharp edge on a 
knife you use every day without wearing it out ; 
as if you could preserve the gloss on an every- 
-day hat exposed to rain and dust I No^the 
exacting fervour must pass away, the febrile 
symptoms abate, sobriety ensue, the rope be 
loosened — ^not untied. The knife will endure for 
a long while if moderate keenness only is required, 
and the hat do good service if you are not per- 
petually applying the brush. Solid affection and 
tender respect are the stout, serviceable articles 
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fit for this work-a-day world" "No, nol** the 
t)oor deluded creatures say. •* Love, torrid, 
burning, volcanic love, pyrotechnic love — all 
rockets and catherine-wheels, magnesium bal- 
loons and mortars, coloured fires, coruscations 
and explosions — love fifty per cent, over-proot 
and any degrees of Fahrenheit in the shade I" 
My very dear Sir and Madam, you are not sala- 
manders. For goodness' sake, be content to sit 
one on each sid^ of the hearthnstone ; don't jump 
into the grate, I implore. 

Another very painful illusion has its origin in 
the belief of trustmg mortals in charming men and 
still more charming women. It is so hard to 
resist their fascinations — they plead so prettily 
for your approval, they shine so brightly to win 
your admiration, they display a thousand graces 
of mind and body to gratify your vanity, for, of 
course, it is you alone whom they are all anxious 
to please while they are in your society at least j 
and more surely cannot be expected. Doies th^ 
curious reader happen to be famiUar with an ele- 
ment of Scandinavian superstition which relates 
to the Elle-folk ? The Elle-woman dances in the 
moonlight so lightly and gracefully, playing on a 
stringed instrument so sweetly the while, that she 
quite ravishes your heart ; but if you get behind 
her you find she is hollow like a trough I The 
Elle-man may be seen bathed in merry sunbeams ; 
but if people come too near him, he opens his 
mouth and breathes upon them, and his breath 
produces pestilence and plague. All charming 
people, however, are not of the Elle-breed. There 
are some sound and healthful to approach — fair 
women with feeling hearts, the viscera of com- 
passion and sensitive brains, instead of an empty 
word ; and pleasant fellows with breath too pure 
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to sully or contaminate the tenderest sonL How 
to tell the true from the false, that is the ques- 
tion. Get behind the lady if you can ; watch the 
nature of the gentleman's breath in the import 
of the words it fashions. 

Among the false, fleeting visions that dazzle 
the eyes, must friendship be reckoned as one? 
Must we pass sentence upon this romantic criminal? 
Alas 1 alas I Can it be wondered at that the voice 
of the judge falters, his eyes fill with tears, as, 
with the awful cap of doom upon his head, he 
pronounces the condemnation of one whose pro- 
mise was so fair, whose seeming was so steadfast 
and secure, that nought appeared to have the 
power to taint its purity or shake its strength? 
And so with friends. To have to cut one off, to 
blot one firom your book of life, is the bitterest 
task that fate can set you to perform, for the tree 
will always show the wound of the axe that 
severed the branch, the book will open again and 
again at the leaf that bears the gloomy spot 
covering a once loved name. Why should friend- 
ship fail? Love, we know, is a perilous play- 
fellow, that pouts, and sulks, and bites, and 
scratches, to make you pay for kisses, caresses, 
and dainty delights: but friendship is a grave 
and serious companion, that does not go frisking 
about to lead you a pretty dance. Then why 
does he ever trip you up ? Cupid being 

** God of warm pukes 
And dishevelled hair, 
And—" 

for the rest consult the author — obviously upsets 
your equanimity ; but Amicitia has no business to 
put you in a fever, rumple your locks, or cause 
you to catch cold by exposure. I believe they are 
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both of the same family, whatever Friendship may 

?)retend to the contrary, and that similar family 
ia^ilings run in each. Like his selfish younger 
brother, Friendship is too exacting. Everybody 
wishes to have a devoted companion, but nobody 
expects to have to show devotion in return. To 
do so would be to acknowledge an equality of 
merit quite subversive of amour propre. Nor does 
such equaUty exist, for no two numan beings 
are exactly on the same level in all respects of 
mind, body, and estate. Consequently there must 
always be a sense of obligation on the one side 
or the other, which only fine orders of intelligence 
can prevent from becoming a suspicion of patron- 
age or ingratitude. This observation should be 
taken fasting in the morning, after an abstemi- 
ous evening; it may then be found salutary, I 
believe, though I have not tried it under those 
circumstances. It is to be feared that the supreme 
triad of virtues — Faith, Hope, and Charity — are 
often counterfeited by illusory appearances. What 
seems to be faith will frequently be found not to 
consist of patient trustfulness, built upon firm 
belief, but to be a desperate refiige of cowardice 
and doubt. Hope will resolve itself into a vain- 
glorious expectation of well-earned reward; and 
charity into a weak indulgence of sybarite dislike 
to the sight of suflfering that mars its tranquillity. 
Let us be virtuous by all means, but not only 
because it is comfortable and pays. 

An interesting and satisfactory Illusion is that 
by which certain people believe that thejr could 
have achieved Fame, Fortune, and Happmess in 
some other path of life than their own. They 
rarely show any evidence of this. Probably their 
modesty prevents them from doing so ; but if to 
the body were added the geniuses who have never 
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done anything, yet whom their relatives and friends 
firmly believe to be capable of everything, what a 
splendid picture would be presented to mankind of 
the amount of capacity it contains, and the mourn- 
ful difficulty of getting at it I When we consider the 
epics that might have been written, the pictures 
that might have been painted, the tragedies and 
comedies that might have been acted, the battles 
that might have been won, we are filled with the 
most poignant regret, which is only slightly alle- 
viated by the consideration that with so many 
Eoets, painters, players, and generals, there would 
ave been such a lack of readers, spectators, 
audiences, and private soldiers, that the various 
entei'prises would have failed somewhat of their 
due effect. It is impossible to say that in all cases 
these worthy people and their enthusiastic friends 
are mistaken ; however, on the whole, it is, per- 
haps, better not to give any specimens of the 
supposed talents, but to keep them surrounded 
with the halo of a romantic mystery. 

One cannot help admiring the fine fervour of 
inspiration, the noble scorn of slavish drudgeiy, 
that prompted the Irish gentleman, in answer to 
the question, " Do you play the violin ? " to reply, " I 
believe I could if 1 were to try." There is something 
so poetical, so expansive, so vast about the con- 
ception! It overleaps so heroically all petty 
doubts, all. trivial details, that one is not sorry 
that history does not record whether he made the 
attempt or not. It has been darkly hinted that 
there are phantasmal Titans whose performances 
not only appear gigantic to themselves, but even 
prevail upon the general admiration, and who are, 
nevertheless, but ordinary-statured men, walking 
upon lofty stilts so cunningly contrived as to be 
unsuspected of their worshippers. Can this be 
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true? We know there was a time when CoUey 
Gibber was considered superior to Shakespere, 
and the latter poet's works only endurable when 
improved by the former; that reputations once 
mighty have crumbled into dust and oblivion, and 
that the roar of triumphal shouts has died away, 
leaving no echo behind. 

Can we be sure that our insight is keener than 
that of other ages ? Is anything real 1 Are we 
real ourselves? Man has been described as a 
fortuitous aggregation of atoms. Is he not, per- 
haps, only an unlucky mixture of ideas ? Can you 
trust anybody or anything? Can you — Oh I 
blow out the light of the magic-lantern, smash the 
slides, and pull down the sheet before everything 
is gone, and not even chaos remains, or a shattered 
stone, to mark the universal grave ! 
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I. 

|HE '* Silver Streak," which, separating the 
Gaul from the Briton, has so cTirioiisly en- 
listed the affluent eloquenceof agreat states- 
man, may not be without its political advantages ; 
but it is none the less productive of unspeakable 
misery to certain persons of peculiar constitution, 
who, dwelling on either side of it, are occasionally 
tempted to cross to the other. If in this matter of 
sea-siokness we were all in the same boat, the 
martyrs of that abominable malady would not 
feel so bitterly aggrieved. But, that Jones should 
writhe in agon^, while Brown, unconscious of a 
qualm, is smgmg or smoking on deck, implies 
in Nature a partiality little less than (jriminal. If 
she loves us all alike, as a good mother is bound 
to do, why should she thus torture some of her 
children, and make pets of the rest ? Fair-play is 
a jeweL What have I done — tell me, oh tell me, 
ye nations of the earth I — that I should groan in 
anguish, and be unutterably ill, while my friend 
Samuel, a handsomer, it may be, but certainly not 
a more virtuous mortal, is as merry as a lark, and 
knows not what discomfort means ? I have never 
hurt a hair of any human being's head, no human 
being would let me ; I have always paid my way, 
for I never could get credit ; I have never made 
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any man poor by robbing him, nor any woman 
miserable by marrying her; why, then, in the 
name of common sense and common justice, 
should my soul sicken on the heaving wave, while 
the souls of Samuel and many others are radiant 
with delight ? I know a man who beats his wife, 
bullies his children, and rims away on quarter-day 
without paying the rent ; yet that man is never 
sea-sick. Is that fair I Is it right, or reasonable, 
or consistent with common justice ? Certainly not. 
It is that special and exceptional liability to a suffer- 
ing from which other men are exempt that con- 
stitutes the grievance of those who do not enjoy 
the immunity. To hear a fellow calling airily for 
bitter beer, smoking like a funnel, or laughing 
uproariously over some nonsensical story, while 
his fellow-creature is doubled in two, and longing 
for the ship to go to the bottom I It is enough 
to make of the invalid a maniac as well. 

Ours was the roughest passage of the season. No 
sooner had the " Victoria " got free from her moor- 
ings, than she began a series of acrobatic pranks 
in the water, from which she desisted not for a 
moment until she got into Boulogne harbour, and 
could play her freaks no longer. Just as we were 
approaching that happy haven, there came to my 
side a seafaring man, who, whispering in my ear, 
asked me whether I was first-class. Only think 1 
There I lay before him, a poor shivering wretch ; 
green and yellow contended for mastery in my 
hollow cheeks ; my brow was drenched with a cold 

Eerspiration ; the ieeth were chattering in my 
ead, and he asked me whether I was first-class I 
Did I look it ? I am not a bloodthirsty man, yet 
do I verily believe that had I not been so pros- 
trated as to be helpless as an infant, I should have 
slain that mocking mariner on the spot. But a 
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truce to these tragic reminiscences. I will only say 
that I have, at last, learned to appreciate the ex- 
ploit of Captain Webb. I have steamed athwart 
the Channel some twelve or thirteen times, and on 
each occasion with such a sense of wretchedness 
that I had rather swim across it as he did, were I 
but able, than ever again incur the horrors of a 
passage by steamboat. 

" You look very ill, sir," said to me the sympa- 
thetic landlord of the Hotel Windsor where we put 
up. *' The reason is not far to seek," I replied ; " it 
is that I am very ill. I cannot help thinking of your 
good, old French proverb — * Praise the sea as you 
please, but stay on shore/ " " Ah I Monsieur is 
right," rejoined my kind host; "but is there 
anything that I can do for you ? W^ouldn't you 
like some refreshment ? " ** Well," I answered, 
*'I have not much appetite, but if you could 
obKge me with the wing of a humming-bird and 
the sunny side — mark, the sunny side — of a peach, 
I might, perhaps, be able to eat either or both ; 
but anything else would be beyond my powers of 
digestion, just at present." With a mingled ex- 

J)ressi()n of a sigh and a smile, my Boniface con- 
essed his inability to provide any such delicacies. 
'* Well, then, my friend," said I, " I think I will ask 
you to leave me to myself, as the Lord left the 
Jews. I will sit for an hour or two at your glow- 
ing hearth, and- go to bed early." I did both. 
After a night's delightful sleep, 1 rose a new man, 
and looking out upon the sea, now as smooth as 
a mill-pond, laughed defiantly at my tormentor. 

After breakfast I enjoyed what I have always 
regarded as the greatest pleasure incidental to 
Continental travel — a pleasure in itself enough to 
compensate for a thousand inconveniences, even 
B6a-sickuess not excepted — the priceless luxury 
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of being shaved by a pretty woman. With this 
delight in store for him, raging winds and foam- 
ing waves have no terrors for a man of poetic 
fancv and vivid imagination. When woman, 
lovely woman, tenderly tucking a spotless napkiii 
around your throat, swiftly strops the keen- 
bladed knife and deftly prepares the snowy 
saponaceous matter which is to reduce — ^let us 
rather say to sublimate — your chin to the. sem- 
blance of her own, the sorrows of life vanish from 
your care-cumbered heart even as dewdrops from 
a rose-tree at sunbreak — a very picturesque 
simile, let me tell you, and one which springs 
spontaneous from the charming topic. Samuel 
has the audacity to assert that he invented the 
metaphor himself in a garden in St. John's Wood ; 
but he is mistaken — ^indeed he is. 

My enchantress lives in the Rue de Boston, on 
the left-hand side as you go up from the Quai, 
and may be conscientiously recommended as one 
of the most expert and most amiable ladies who 
ever wielded a razor. A barber's shop in London 
is generally one of the most odious places on 
earth — dirtv, untidy, and ill-favoured past en- 
durance. Oh, what a contrast does this estab- 
lishment of my fair "coiffeuse" present I It is 
a very baby-house of neatness and good order, 
and so clean — so exquisitely clean, withal — that 
you might dine on the floor, with no more scruple 
than on the most polished mahogany in Belgravia. 
There is a place for everything, and everything 
is in its place. And as for perfume, not Araby 
the Blest, nor Mr. Bimmel's shop in the Strand, 
emits a sweeter fragrance. Many-coloured boxes 
and bottles of perfumery are ranged along the 
shelves; napkins, spotlessly white, are placed 
ready at hand in quaint nooks, and pretty little 
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pictures adorn the walls. " Shaving, rf luxury," is 
a saying the truth of which can only be realised 
by those who get shaved at the Rue de Boston. 
It were well worth while to traverse the. stormy 
sea in mid-winter for that purpose alone, return- 
ing by the next packet. What a sensation of 
rapture ineffable comes over you as, taking your 
seat there, you passively surrender yourself to the 
loveliest of her sex, and watch her making the 
preliminary flourish with a razor as sharp as the 
east wind over your highly-privileged head I 
And then to feel the shower of Eau de Cologne 
sprinkled sparklingly from her dainty hand all over 
your shining morning, or it may be evening, face 1 
No words can express the bliss of the whole affair. 
The operation over — alasl too soon — I was 
more than half-inclined to get it renewed, by 
permitting the matchless operator to remove my 
moustache as well as my beard; and it is Uke 
enouffh that I may do so before I leave the town. 
Proud and happy was I to find that though she 
had not shaved me since last summer, she still 
•preserved me in fond remembrance, and recog- 
nised me at a glance. She asked me whether 
I was still a bachelor. With a groan, I replied 
in the miserable affirmative, adding that having 
found it impossible to prevail upon one. of the 
beautiful daughters of Albion to have me, I had 
come over in the hope of finding a wife among 
the lovely daughters of France. Mark her reply ! 
Never shall I forget the tone of tender anguish 
with which she uttered it. "Helas, Monsieur 1 
quel malheurl Je suis d^jis marriee." — '*Alas, 
sir I what a pityl I am already married." In 
testimony of the harrowing fact, she produced 
from the adjoining room her son, who, though 
but ten months old, was, as she assured me, with 
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fond, matefnal pride, well able to walk by him- 
self. A finer child I never saw. Oh that I were a 
mother I 

The going-out of the fishing-boats at Boulogne 
is a subject dear to the muses of poets and 
painters. It has often been celebrated in verse, 
often illustrated upon canvas, and deservedly so, 
since there can be no prettier or more edifying 
sight. Besides being an animated and picturesque 
spectacle, it has the charm of displaying the 
Boulonnais to the very best advantage. A more 
interesting exhibition of manly industry, energy, 
and courage, of womanly kindness, love, and 
devotion, and of simple, unaffected piety in both 
sexes, than that occasioned by the departure, for 
example, of the fishing-smack called " Le Don de 
Marie," just in front of my hotel window, can 
hardly be imagined. Both wind and wave are 
propitious, and no time must be lost in getting 
the comely little craft imder weigh. Comely she 
indeed is. No gentleman's yacht could be neater 
in her appointments ; for whether on sea or shore, 
the native population of Boulogne are famous 
for their love of neatness. "Order," which is 
" Heaven's first law," is theirs as well ; and every- 
thing about the town bespeaks their attachment 
to it. The crew are aptly representative of a 
class second to none in the world for manly beauty 
and symmetrical form. With what willing hearts 
and clever hands they work 1 Every man is at 
his appointed task, and does it with cheerful 
alacrity. Who will dare to assert that wealth 
and rank are essential to happiness I There is 
more genuine contentment, more true felicity, on 
board that little vessel, going forth to do battle 
with sea and storm, and destined, it may be, 
never to return (absit omen I), than in many a 
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luxurious carriage, gliding in resplendent state 
through the ranks of brilliant equipages in the 
Park or Piccadilly. What gladdens the spirits 
of spectators, shedding among them the bright 
infection of innocent gaiety, is to observe the 
pleasure these fishermen seem to take in their 
work. To them it is manifestly an enjoyment, 
not a grievance. The labour they delight in 
physics pain. While they pull at the ropes and 
sails, ana do with professional expertness all that 
is needful to set the boat in motion, they joke, 
or sing, or laugh, or exchange a merry jest with 
the bystanders. There is a smile on every face, 
but not one indecorous word is heard from any 
lip. Standing in a group upon the quay, rapidly 
observing all their movements, and bidding them 
a fond God-speed, are their sweethearts, sisters, 
and wives, as fresh and pretty a bevy of women as 
you would be likely to meet in a week's walk, 
travel whithersoever vou might. Each of them 
is a clean as a new shilling just out of the Mint ; 
and how picturesque they all look in their many- 
hued woollen dresses, their massive earrings of 
curious workmanship and solid gold, their neat 
sabotSy their speckless stockings, and their fan- 
shaped caps, than which the driven snow is not 
whiter 1 Now the smack is fairly adrift. And 
now for the first time comes a sudden cloud of 
seriousness on the faces of the men, of sadness on 
those of the women. The fishermen bend their 
heads for a moment, and make the sign of the 
cross devoutly on brow and breast; the women 
do the same ; and a tear trembles in many a bright 
eye. But this emotion is only for an instant. 
Presently a joyous cheer rings from the deck of 
the little ship ; the women wave a loving farewell 
to their lovers and husbands ; the " Don de Marie " 
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is already scudding before the wind with a free 
flowing sail. A pleasant voyage to her I 

I have seen fishing-boats go out from Yarmouth 
before now, and right nobly were they manned ; 
yet am I fain to confess that I have never seen 
an English smack, there or elsewhere, put out to 
sea under circumstances altogether so attractive 
and so creditable as may be witnessed any day in 
the year in the port of Boulogne. 



IL 

Proximity to the melancholy main, however 
depressing to others, does not cloud the gaiety of 
this favoured race. The sunshine of their happy 
climate is in their hearts, as well as on their faces, 
and the sea may sing what doleful dirge it pleases, 
for anything that they care. Prejudice is the 
daughter of Ignorance — an ignoble lineage, 
truly; but what more suitable parentage could 
there be for so base an offspring? In an age 
when steam, with all its concomitant facilities for 
creating intercommunion among the nations of 
the earth was as yet undreamt of, and when a war 
as senseless as rancorous had set Gaul and Briton 
at one another's throats, popular prejudice in 
England delighted to paint the French as a gar- 
rulous, frivolous people, scornfully neghgent of 
religion, serious Upon one question alone, — the 
pursuit of pleasure — yet so debased in appetite as 
to be incapable of appreciating any better food 
than stewed frogs and pickled snails. So far is 
this ideal from being strictly true, that it is the 
very reverse of truth. There is no thriftier or 
harder-working people in the world than the 
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French. But their economy has no taint of mean 
ness, and they take kindly to their appointed task, 
be it what it may, mingling fan and festivity with 
it, so that it may not prove irksome. There are 
both fanatics and unbelievers among them, as 
among us; but of true piety, they have most 
assuredly quite as large a share as their neigh- 
bours. No one who has lived much in France, as 
the present writer has done, will deny that, with- 
out suffering religion to be hugged to death in 
the arms of bigotry, the great mass of the popu- 
lation are sincerely and unaffectedly pious. And 
as for their eating habits, ridicule of them comes 
with a strange grace from us, who, as a nation, 
have yet to learn the most elementary principles 
of cookery, who treat vegetables as if they were 
weeds, whose pastry differs little from pasteboard, 
whose pancakes belie the proverb ** There is 
nothing like leather," and to whom the art of 
properly boiling a potato is still an unfathomed 
mystery. The cream of the im grateful joke is 
that it is to the French we are indebted for the 
little that we do know about the charms of 
** cuisinerie," and the judicious arrangement of a 
dinner. That religion never was designed to 
make our pleasure less is a maxim which, too 
often disregarded by us, finds universal accept- 
ance with our neighbours across the Silver Streak. 
They are as merry as wise, and as wise as merry. 
Take, for example, the sunny-hearted natives of 
this little seaport. They have partaken the 
sorrows of their country, and, like her other 
children, have passed through the fiery farnace of 
affliction; yet their piety remains as serene as 
ever, and their Galhc gaiety " moults no feather." 
Where could you hope to find a population at once 
more joyous and more devout ? It does one's 
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heart good to look at them and to listen to them. 
What a smile of contentment lights up their faces I 
With what a ring of true felicity does their laughter 
resound ! How merrily do they joke 1 how blithely 
do they sing 1 and that, too, while they are as busy 
as beea in a hive. They seem to think that to 
work is to be happy, and that idleness and misery 
are convertible terms. Perhaps they are not far 
wrong, though, for my own poor part, I luxuriate 
in laziness, and would dearly love to have nothing 
to do, and to be well paid for doing it. The poor 
fisher girls who go shrimping or mussel-gathering 
have a veiy hard life of it. Exposed to all 
varieties of weather, and wearing no more raiment 
than decorum exacts, they trudge many a weaiy 
mile, barefooted, upon rough, stony roads to their 
seaside labour. Clothes as good as theirs have 
often done service in corn-fields for the unkind 
fiightening of crows. Yet these tattered damsels 
are to all appearance the healthiest tgid the 
happiest of the daughters of Eve. Their blithe- 
some songs mingle harmoniously with the melodies 
of wind and wave, and come floating in silvery 
echoes upon every breeze. When they have filled 
their baskets with shell-fish, the very sight whereof 
is indigestion to a delicate stomach, they dance 
together on the yellow sands, with a wild untutored 
grace, delightful to behold. 

In mid-winter Boulogne is altogether delightfiil. 
In autumn it is by no means pleasant, for then 
there is an incursion of wild tourists and hair- 
brained excursionists, who make an intolerable 
row ; but just now the town is profoundly peace- 
ful, and therefore thoroughly enjoyable. Not that 
there is anywhere the least si^ of stagnation ; 
on the contrary, a breeze of business gives a crisp 
ripple to the tide of life, and the vivacity of the 
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people has a sparkling effect; but they happily 
know both how to work and how to play, with- 
out making unnecessary noise about either. The 
day is unvexed by the discords of street cries and 
uproarious vehicles ; the night is undisturbed by 
the shouts of ridiculous revelry. No butcher-boys 
run over you ; no boys, of whatever kind, torture 
your ear with attempts to whistle a nonsensical 
tune about their grandfather's clock ; no jingling 
tram-cars make you long for the savage solitudes 
of the desert. You can take your ease at your 
inn, for you have the house all to yourself. The 
waiter, no longer compelled to run up and down 
the room as if he were playing cricket, can do his 
spiriting gently. Instead of having to attend to 
half a hundred guests, he can concentrate his at- 
tentions on you, and the few friends by whom you 
may be accompanied. You can digest your dinner 
with comfort, because you can eat it in peace. 
The horrible idea that you must "poUsh it off" 
with terrific speed, as though the table were hired, 
which, in the busier season, it really is, by succeed- 
ing guests, praying for your departure, never oc- 
curs to you. 1 ou can afford to " take it easily," 
— which, after all, is the great secret of human 
happiness. Conversation is possible, because there 
is no Babel of conflictiiig tongues within doors, 
nor any abominable clatter miscalled "music" 
without. 

There was one street-musician, and one only, 
when I came into Boulogne, on my present visit. 
Proud and happy am I to say — for to me alone be- 
longs the glory of the achievement — that she is 
gone. She has pledged me her word of honour as 
a lady that she will not return for a month ; and I 
believe her. As it fell upon a day — the very day 
after my arrival — she was playing upon an exe- 

Y 
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crable thing called a hurdy-gurdy, exactly nnder 
my bedroom window. Though but half dressed, I 
ran out of the house, as if it were on fire. ** My 
good woman 1 my good woman 1 " said I, in a tone 
of tearful vehemence, "why do you make that 
horrid noise ? " In reply, she gave me to under- 
stand that she couldn't help herself, as she was 
very poor and wanted to realise as much money 
as woidd take her' to St. Omer. " WTiat's the fare 
by railway, and when does the next train start? " 
I asked, with frantic earnestness. ** Monsieur," 
she made answer, " the train will leave in half-an- 
hour, and the fare is two francs and a half." 
" Take five, with my blessing, and begone I *' I 
exclaimed, " and don't come back for a month." 
"Not for a month, parole cChonneur,^ she rejoined. 
So saying, she dropped my coin into a little leather 
bag, kissed my hand tenderly, and drawing a piece 
of green baize over her detestable instrument, 
went on her way rejoicing. I have never seen 
her since. I devoutly hope I may never see her 
again, for now that she is gone, peace reigns 
supreme, and ** silence, like a poultice, comes to 
heal the wounds of noise." 

Auguste is sentimental, I fear he must havd 
been crossed in love, like an oyster, for he sighs 
frequently, and there is about him a certain air of 
romantic desolation, as though he had in his heart 
a silent sorrow, which was secretly <5onsuming 
that indispensable organ. I am sure I hope not, 
for he is an excellent waiter, skilled in the rare art 
of being vigilantly, yet not obtrusively, mindful of 
your comfort. How unkind it is of his sweetheart 
to cause him the least annoyance, for depend upon 
it he is a good fellow, and would make an excel- 
lent husband. Whether, as a question of fact, his 
sweetheart does maltreat him, or whether, for the 
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matter of that, there is any Buch person in exist- 
ence as his sweetheart, are side-issues of which I 
know nothing. But somehow I have got it into 
my head, and being there, the idea will not go out 
of it, that Auguste is in love, and does not prosper 
in his wooing. Were it otherwise, why should he 
look so sadly pensive ? and why, when I talked of 
goin^ to the Mask and Fancy Ball last Sunday, 
should he have so earnestly endeavoured to dis- 
suade me from so doing? Whjr should he have 
sighed like a furnace, or as William, with unac- 
countable economy of letters, as though his ink 
were running dry, has said, "like furnace?" It 
is even as a dream to me that I heard him — ^not 
William, but Auguste — say in a whisper, "EUe 
sera li,"— '* She will be there!" but that he really 
did say anything of the kind is more than I would 
undertake to swear, unless, indeed, I were well 
paid for the oath. Enough that he seemed posi- 
tively shocked at the notion that Samuel and I 
should go to the ball. " It is only a workman's 
ball ; it would never do for Monsieur et ses amis to 
be seen there ; the thing is not to be thought of." 
But the thing was to be thought of Such is the 
perversity of human nature, that the more he re- 
monstrated, the more determined were we to so. 
To the ball we accordingly went ; and a delight- 
ful evening we had there. 

Picture to yourself such a thing in London as 
a mask and mncy ball, where the guests should 
all be working-people and mechanics, and where, 
without let or hindrance, either from the magis- 
trates or the police, the festivities should be pro- 
longed till four o'clock in the morning I Why, 
the British imagination refuses to coatemplate the 
mere possibility of any such event. Yet in France 
it is an every-day occurrence, and while many are 
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the better, nobody is a whit the worse for it. 
What is the reaBon? Ah me ! The reason is not 
far to seek. It is that the French are a sober 
people. Their idea of a holiday is not associated 
with intoxication. They may be trusted to sing, 
and dance, and make merry, without getting ram- 
pantly, roaringly drunk over their fiin. 

The ballroom of the Alcazar des Boulonnais 
might be — indeed, the statement may be safely- 
hazarded that it was, and is — 70 ft. long by 20 ft. 
wide. On the present occasion, it was profusely 
and tastefully decorated with festoons of artificial 
flowers, the walls being adorned with the flags 
and heraldic devices of all nations. There was an 
excellent band. The guests, numerous enough to 
fill the apartment almost to overflowing, were 
altogether of the " ouvrier " class, — fishermen and 
all varieties of mechanics, accompanied, in many 
cases, by their wives, sweethearts, and sisters, and 
in a few instances, even by their mothers, aged 
women of manifest respectability, who preserving 
in antiquity something of the joyousness of youth, 
entered with astonishing zest mto the spirit of the 
festive scene. A balcony was reserved for the 
accommodation of visitors who, not caring to take 
an active part in the Terpsichorean exercises, 
might yet desire to view them, whether in a 

Shilosophic or a sympathetic mood Of the 
ancers, some were in masks and dominoes, some 
in fancv costumes. Hamlet was there; so was 
Macbeth ; so were Henry IV. of France and Don 
Quixote, and a heterogeneous mass of English 
jockeys, Italian brigands, Neapolitan fishermen, 
and other picturesque personages, too many to 
enumerate. It was a pretty and animated 
spectacle, and very pleasant indeed was it to 
behold so large a number of persons in a humble 
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sphere of life all looking as happy as kings are, 
by a strange freak of fancy, commonly supposed 
to be. Dancing was kept up with admirable 
agility, and perfect decorum, A printed placard 
conveyed the intimation that not only would no 
unbecoming dance be permitted, but that every 
word or expression ^^bleasant aux moBurs" was 
rigorously forbidden. There was little need for 
any such warning. No better behaved com- 
panv could have been assembled beneath the 
roof of a palace. They may not have been 
— of course, they were not — conversant with 
the artificial observances of etiquette ; but they 
had that within which passeth show, — the inborn 
courtesy that springs from good-nature and good- 
humour. The police were there to be sure, dapper 
little aergena de ville^ in semi-military uniforms, 
with swords by their sides and pipes in their 
mouths ; but they mingled gaily with the guests, 
and laughed, joked, and flirted to their hearts' 
content. At the refreshment-bar was plenty to 
drink — wine, beer, and brandy galore — but the 
thought of getting drunk never occurred to any- 
body. They were as merry as all larks, and as 
sober as some judges. And be it remembered 
that these holiday-makers were of the ** lower 
orders,*' — mere operatives and fisher-folk My 
friend Samuel, being in a munificent temper, 
offered to " stand treat " to sonie of the girls ; and 
very pretty girls they were 1 They accepted his 
bounty as freely as it was freely given, but cakes 
and oranges were the only dainties they would 
taste. The day was Sunday. Start not 1 frown 
not 1 for across the Silver Streak Sunday is not the 
fast of the Hebrews, but the feast of the Gentilea 
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jHERE seems but too good reason to fear 
that Virtue suffers quite as much from the 
indiscreet or insincere advocacy of her pro- 
fessed friends as from the attacks of her open foes. 
Take, for example, the case of Candour. When it 
is combined with gentleness, there can be no 
sweeter, no lovelier attribute. Envenomed with 
ill-nature, and perverted to purposes of malice, it 
becomes the most hateful quality of our nature. 
** Candour in some people," says Horace Smith, 
" may be compared to barley-sugar drops in which 
the acid preponderates over the sweetness." To 
the justice of this remark, everybody's experience 
of society will bear witness. Let memory **try 
back" over your bygone life, and it will surely 
lead you to the conclusion that the most odious 
persons you have ever met were men and women 
who, imder the plausible pretext of being " can- 
did," were systematically rude and spiteful. They 
went upon -the principle that the Truth should be 
spoken at all times and in all places, than which 
there can be no grosser fallacy. Good as Truth 
is, there is another virtue still better — Charity, — 
without which all other virtues are more worthless 
than sea-weed. If you wring my heart with ill 
news which you were under no obligation to impart 
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it 18 no justification for you to Bay that the news 
was, as ill news nsuallv is, perfectly true. It is 
not because Jones may nave called me a " duffer " 
behind my back, that you should tell me of it to 
my face. The announcement is all the less wel- 
come to me, and all the more unjustifiable on your 
part, if it should happen that Jones is not far 
wrong. The Truth is estimable only when it is 
spoken in a righteous cause, and for a humane 
purpose, such as the protection of innpcence, the 
vindication of justice, and the rectification of 
errors manifestly injurious, either to the individual 
or the community. When used as an engine ot 
malice to hurt your neighbour's reputation, and to 
embitter his felicity, it is transformed from an 
Angel of Light into a Demon of Darkness. 

That " the truth may be blamed, but cannot be 
shamed," is one of those senseless jingles which 
pass for wisdom among shallow people, who sel- 
dom pause to consider the meaning of what they 
say. A moment's reflection would suflSce to show 
them that what may fairly be blamed may as 
fairly be shamed. Statements which, however 
true, are ill-timed, uncalled for, and only serve to 
inflict pain, are clearly open both to censure and 
disgrace. It is a sage remark of a German author, 
that we find it more difficult to forgive an unpalat- 
able truth than a positive injury. • This is a fact 
which escapes the notice of the candid overmuch, 
who are always at a loss to understand why they 
are hated. They may find the explanation of 
the mystery in the famous saying of Terence, — 
" Veritas odium parit," a maxim for which there is 
probably an equivalent in every language, living 
and dead. ** II n'y a que la Y&nti qui blesse," " It 
is only the truth that wounds," says the Gallic 
apothegm, which obviously suggests the inquiry, 
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What right has any one to wound another? The 
Arab proverb is very picturesque, — ** He who 
speaks the truth should have one foot in the 
stirrup." Ay, verily ; and the sooner he rides off 
the better. A man may be as plain-spoken as he 

E leases when he talks to himself, but not so when 
e converses with others. . He must then have 
some regard for courtesy, else he will deservedly 
pass for an unfeeling savage. De Boufflers says 
something upon this subject so thoroughly French 
that it is only a Frenchman who could have said 
it:— 

'^ La y^rite plait moins quand elle est toute nue, 
Et c'est la seule vierge en ce vaate univera 
Qu'on aime h voir un pea v^tue." 

Which, being freely interpreted, for the benefit of 
the Young Men's Christian Association, means. 
** Truth pleases less when she is guite naked. 
She is the only beautiful maiden in this wide 
world whom we like to see decked out in a little 
drapery." 

Granted that under no circumstances should an 
untruth be told, there is all the difiFerence in the 
world between uttering a falsehood and maintain- 
ing a benevolent reserve. Good-taste and good- 
nature will not fail to dictate to a sensible, sound- 
hearted man the occasions when speech is silver 
and silence gold. "Teach me to feel for other's woe, 
to hide the fault I see; the mercy I to others 
show, that mercy show to me." So supplicates 
Alexander Pope, in that sublime and benignant 
Prayer of his which, let theologians wrangle as 
they may, comprises all that is most true and vital 
in religion. But that pest of society, the so-called 
'* Candid Man," prays m no such spirit. Not his, 
to hide the fault he sees. He would proclaim it 
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from the house-tops. More strife is created 
by the scandalous sincerity of people who, un- 
mindful of their own sins, only thmk of adver- 
tising those of their neighbours, than by any 
other cause whatsoever. Consider their absurdity, 
which is to the fiill as flagrant as their rancour. 
What grosser outrage against common-sense, as 
well as common humanity, could there be than to 
remind a man of his physical infirmities? Is it 
because it is undeniably true that Brown has a 
wooden leg, and Robinson but one eye, that the 
former should be continually reminded of his lig- 
neous limb, and the latter of his resemblance to a 
Cyclops? If needless allusions to bodily infirmi- 
ties are unkind and contemptible, surely as much 
and still more may be said of unnecessary refer- 
ences to moral or mental imperfections, which 
imply still greater indignity. 

The talk and conduct of your thorough-paced 
apostle of Candour are beyond description irritat- 
ing. He is full of hypocritical palaver, and seldom 
fails to profess a warm interest in your welfare, 
while cutting you to the heart. He is profusely 
liberal of his good advice, and contrives to ofier 
it in a fashion which exalts himself, and humili- 
ates you by the same operation. And it is worthy 
ot remark that he takes peculiar pleasure in 
giving you the only thing he ever gives, " a bit of 
his mmd," at the most unseasonable times, and in 
the presence of people who have no very friendly 
feelings towards vou. Dr. Johnson had a horrid 
habit of doing this, his favourite victim being 
Boswell. Writing one day to the Doctor, who 
had thus savagely snubbed him, the luckless 
biographer says, — ** I said to Sir Joshua, when he 
observed that you tossed me sometimes, * I don't 
care how often or how high he toeses me when 
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only friends are present, for then I fall upon soft 
ground ; but I do not like falling on stones, which 
is the case when enemies are present.' I think 
this is a pretty good image, Sir." To which 
Johnson was pleased to reply, — " Sir, it is one of the 
happiest I ever heard." The candour of Samuel 
was often brutal insolence. He knew it, and now 
and then had the ^ace to acknowledge it. 
Writing about Barretti to a female correspondent, 
he remarks, — " To be frank, he thinkS; is to be 
cynical, and to be independent, to be rude. For- 
give him, dearest lady, forgive him, the rather 
because of his misdemeanour I am afraid he has 
learned part of me. I hope to set him hereafter a 
better example." Though he never did, it is at 
least satisfactory to find that he was penitently 
conscious of his misconduct in the matter of oflFensive 
candour. Nor should we neglect to do Johnson 
the justice of admitting that he never belonged 
to that odious class of tattlers of whom Mrs. Can- 
dour in the School for Scaivdal is so laughable 
a type — hypocrites who, while making pretence 
to forbearance and good-natilre, and protesting 
against the censoriousness of the world, calumniate 
and vilify all mankind. 

Your blufi*, brusque man of candour is a nuis- 
ance, but he is at least transparent. There is 
no mystery about him. You can see through 
him hke glass. You can readily perceive what 
he would be at. When he begins with, " To be 
plain with you," " I must candidly tell you," 
" Allow me, my dear fellow, to remark," " Well, to 
tell the truth," or any other such ridiculous 
givings-out, you may take for granted that he has 
made up his mind to be peculiarly ofiensive. A 
plague upon such candour 1 But his favourite 
phrase is, "Excuse my bluntness," or some 
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equivalent expression. Excuse his bluntness, for- 
sooth I Why should I do anything of the kind I 
Who wants him to be blunt f Hang his bluntness 1 
Let him be civil and good-natured, for who is he 
that he should judge another man's servant? 
No ; the friend who stabs under a pretext of sin- 
cerity, and makes candour a cloak for calumny, is 
no friend worthy of the name, but a paltry sneak 
who, for all his plausible pretensions to affection, 
would not go the length of his nose, though it 
were but a nez retratissS, to do you a service. A 
fig for his friendship 1— 

" Give me the avowed, the erect, the mnnly foe — 
Bold, I can meet, perhaps may turn the blow ; 
But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send. 
Save, save, save me from the can(Ud friend 1 '* 

Truth, they sav, Ues in a well. There let it lie, 
unless some good end is to be served by bringing 
it to the surface. A ruthless disregard for the 
feelings of others may take the noble name of 
Candour. It is brutality. A neighbour of mine, 
who had taken my hat in mistake for his own, 
observed to me, with a mawkish smile, when he 
returned it the next day, " To be candid with you, 
my dear fellow, I must make bold to observe that 
there have been more brains inside that hat ot 
yours while it was on my head than it ever con- 
tained before." What gives peculiar significance 
to this remark, and makes the candour rankle like 
poison, is that the man is a fool. If, then, there 
were more brains in my hat while he was wear- 
ing it than while it surmounted my person, judge 
what must be the state of my intellect. Out upon 
his sincerity 1 I dare say he is right, but I wish 
he had kept his opinion to himself. His ill-timed 
candoiu- calls to mmd a cutting remark of Pellitier 
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to one of his most intimate friends. Manage, the 
sculptor, one day held Madame de S^vign^e hand 
between his own. When she had withdrawn it, 
said Pellitier to Manage, " Truth compels me to 
say that that is the finest work that ever came 
out of your hands." As Manage had not made it, 
the observation was anything but compUmentary 
to him, however gracious to the lady. A philo- 
sophic observer of human nature has remarked, 
keenly enough, that it is no uncommon thing for 
us to love those who pay us -comphments, but 
that we rarely love those who render us a service. 
Be that as it may, it is certain that no one ever 
cherished a particle of affection for a candid 
friend. How much more loveable, how much more 
welcome, are the courteous and complaisant 1 
" Complaisafice," says Addison, " renders a superior 
amiable, an equal agreeable, an inferior accept- 
able. It smooths distinction, sweetens conversa- 
tion, and makes every one in the company pleased 
with himself. It produces good-nature and mutual 
benevolence, encourages the timorous, soothes the 
turbulent, humanises the fierce, and distinguishes 
a society of civilised persons from a confusion of 
savages." That it does. It wins the hearts of 
men, and by tending to the mutual culture of 
Charity, does more for the cause of virtue than 
was ever efiected by a rigid and rancorous candour. 
" In a civilised country," says M. Saint-Prosper, 
" it is out of the question to be always inflexibly 
candid, and to interdict the use of comphments. 
We meet in a drawing-room not so much for 
moral improvement, as that we may indulge in 
social recreation, and get rid for a while of the 
cares of business. So circumstanced, we are 
bound to make ourselves as agreeable as possible 
to one another. Compliments, when they are 
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well timed and nicely turned, produce this satiB- 
fectory result — they throw a sort of gi'ace over 
society; and grace, well applied, never spoiled 
anything." 

There is a candour which can never be either 
offensive or excessive — the candour with which we 
praise virtue, honour, innocence, and beauty. It is 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, to say of you, my Beloved Reader, that you 
are simply the finest man, the loveliest woman, 
or the sweetest child, as the case may be, that 
ever adorned humanity. Honour bright and 
shining, you are I 
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AN has been variously described as a cloth- 
ing, a bargaining, and a cooking animal, 
to the satisfaction at least of the several 
definers. The present writer had hoped to enjov 
a similar pleasure by representing man as a col- 
lecting animal, but the circumstance that the 
magpie shares with humanity the habit of gather- 
ing unconsidered ti^ifles unfortunately spoils what 
woidd have certainly been a very neat and teUing 
piece of definition. It is sufficiently annoying to 
have your point blunted by a mere bird, and the 
circumstance of his also snaring another human * 
peculiarity — ^namely, speech — seems invested with 
some strange significance, to which the immediate 
attention of Dr. Darwin may be directed, but the 
essayist is not to be beaten from his ground by all 
the magpies that ever chattered "garrulous imder 
a roof of pine." Nor is he to be dislodged from 
his position by considerations relating to those 
vile, larcenous proclivities of the pie — the parti- 
cular rascal of a pie who well-nigh caused the 
execution of an unhappy maid, who had not the 
advantage of living in a land where justice is 
tempered by amateur newspaper correspondence. 
No 1 Man is the only true collecting animal, and 
if the magpie accumulates things, so much the 
worse for the magpie. He only does it, I believe. 
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with some idiotic notion that the articles he basely 

Eurloins are good to eat, or will get ripe and 
ecome so if he keeps them long enough. There- 
fore, the ground being cleared, I proceed. ** But," 
jTOU say, " there are many men who do not col- 
ect." There is nothing more annoying than to 
be met with trivial objections when you are 
enunciating a great trutL If men do not collect, 
they ought to do so. But how can I help it ? I 
do not prevent them. And I should like to know 
how this essay is to be written, if people stop it 
at the commencement. Do let us get on. 

In collecting objects interesting for their beauty, 
their quaintness, their antiquity, or even their rar- 
ity, man exercises a wise intelligence, for he not 
only provides himself with an innocent and ab- 
sorbing pursuit, but renders his home, even though 
it be a garret, a delight to himself and others, 
while he cannot fail to cultivate his mind, without 
painful effort, and almost unconsciously. When 
to these advantages are added the prospect of 
getting the better of somebody in a bargain, and 
the pleasure of planting envy in the breast of a 
rival collector, it will be superfluous to point out 
that the acquisition of Bric-a-brac is an employ- 
ment admirably calculated to insure the happi- 
ness of humanity. In the first place, ar a pursuit, 
it has all the charms of the chase. You are both 
horse and hound, and if true-bred — ^high-spirited 
as the one, keen-scented as the other — ^you have 
your favourite covers; but sometimes you find 
your game in the most unlikely place, and you 
run it to earth or kill it in the open with varying 
fortune. There is a bit of blue china, of armour, 
of bronze, of paint that catches jrour wary eye. 
You attack the custodian, but he is too strong for 
you, and you prudently retreat. You reconnoitre. 
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There is the prize stilL You hold a council of war 
between you and yourself. No, the place is too 
well defended. Another reconnaissance. It has 
gone ; some one else has captured it. You think, 
" Why didn't I strain a point ? " when lo 1 there it 
is, having taken up fresh ground. You hesitate 
no longer, and despite the amount of ammunition 
required, carry it by a coup de main. If it is cheap, 
you are gratified at your own astuteness ; if dear, 
you are charmed at your courage. The eflFect of 
this penchant on a house is immense. It indivi- 
dualises it. This is verily your home. These 
odds and ends are the captives of your bow and 
spear. Each has a history, which is deUghtful to 
tell, pleasant to hear. " Ne^t door " cannot pos- 
sibly have the same things, nor " Over the way.*' 

But take the house of the non-collector. It is 
as a mortuary, cold, bare, and grim. It reflects 
nothing. It is fiirnished to order, like hundreds 
of others, and belongs to the upholsterer. It is 
perfectly proper, and shiny, and convenient, and 
— abominable. It is not thus, Edwin, that you 
chose your Angelina 1 She was not supplied to 
order. It was the nameless charm distinguishing 
her from other young ladies, that fixed your 
roving eyes. Angelina I you know that you 
would never have married Edwin, if articles of 
his description had been manufactured in dozens, 
and that vou were only beguiled of your virgin 
affections because he was so different from other 
young men. The idea of either selecting the 
other through motives of convenience, because he 
or she was serviceable and would wear well, is too 
revolting almost to be mentioned. And a choice 
of surroundings from a base utilitarian motive 
is almost as objectionable. I can lay my hand 
upon the apparatus that distributes the vital fluid 
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through my body, and solemnly affirm that I had 
rather inhabit a neat cell in one of the model 
prisons — ^with which, upon my word of honour, 
my acquaintance is only non-professional — ^than 
dwell in the perfectly appointed habitations of the 
non-collector, where the six chairs, the two easy 
ditto, the elegant lounge, the curtains in green or 
crimson repp, the fringed mantelpiece, with hand- 
some mirror, pair of lustres, marble clock, and 
Bohemian-glass vases, the highly respectable side- 
board, and the unimpeachable table, with sym- 
metrically arranged books — all as advertised — 
gladden the rectangular soul of the British Boeotian. 
In such a place you could only converse of the 
weather, the state of the money market, the 
ruefiil prospects of the Liberal or the Conservative 
party, according to vour politics, and the treason- 
able practices of the local Board, But in the 
home of the hunter you can traverse the whole 
world and all ages, or like a buttei'fly in a rich 
garden, flutter from blossom to blossom, and ex- 
tract sweets from each. With regard to the cul- 
ture resulting from the eulogised metier, there can 
be no doubt that a knowledge of manners and 
customs, arts and manufactures, periods and 
events, is insensibly acquired in a pleasant dis- 
guise which robs wisdom of its natural terror, even 
as the insidious drug lurks in the toothsome cake 
of infancy, or the coveted confection conceals the 
healing balm ** pulverizationly " prescribed. 

Let it not be thought that the pleasures of 
picking-up are reserved for such as be of great 
estate, and have cash that is easily detached. On 
the contrary, riches are rather a drawback to the 
full enjoyment of Bric-k-Bracaism. Poor Dives 
sees something he likes. He asks the price, payp 
it from his apoplectic purse; the article is sent 

z 
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home, and his pulses beat no throb the quicker. 
Not for him are the agreeable titillations of temp- 
tation, the trembling hopes, the luxury of hard- 
learnt attainment which Lazarus feels when he 
longs, reflects, and ultimately dares to do without 
a certain amount of crumbs and diachylon, in order 
to purchase a pipe, pleasantly modelled in the 
semblance of a death's skull and cross-bones. 
Another of the charms incidental to our subject 
is the opportunity it affords for graceful acts of 
remembrance in the shape of presents to our 
frienda A bedstead, or a ton of Wallsend, or a 
set of false teeth, is doubtless each a useM ^fb, 
but slightly embarrassing. You could not give 
them to everybody without oflFence. But an 
elegant trifle, plastic, metallic, graphic, or ceramic, 
may be offered to the most susceptible without 
woundine them past surgery. I, whose delicacy 
perpetually places " halters in my pew, ratsbane 
m my porridge," will abide the test in my own 

Eerson, if anyone doubt the above assertion, 
!an I say more ? Spare me not. Pour on, I will 
endure. Moreover, compliments of this nature 
emanating from the skill of the expert, may have 
a value not to be measured by mere money. 
They are frequently things the like of which is 
not to be obtained in any market even by 
a millionaire. I do not know that any instance of 
this could be more forcible than the fact that 
a friend of the reader's humble servant positively 
laid a City Company — a City Company, I say, sir 
— under obligation, by presenting them with a 
something which they greatly desired, and he had 
picked up for a mere song. I think they made 
nim free of the guild, and gave him a perpetual 
invitation to all the banquets, with the right of 
calling in the medical attendant afterwards. 
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It is not pretended that the Bric-i-bracial pursuit 
is along a path of roses from which the thorns 
have been extracted. Some excoriations will be 
felt, but thev are honourable wounds, and should 
no more cool noble ardour than should the " duck's 
egg," the " miss," or the " purler " that will happen 
to the best bat, gun, or rider in the world. As the 
American General profoundly remarked, "You 
can't win battles every day," and you would not 
think much of them if you could. The history of 
defeats, moreover, is valuable, and pregnant with 
teachings which, if taken to heart, may be a safe- 
guard to others; therefore will I publish my shame. 
Once upon a time, I bought a bargain — a Cuckoo- 
clock, which ingenious combination of amusement 
and instruction had been long and ardently desired 
by me. Owing to its being a bargain, perhaps, it 
was in a rather disorganised condition, though the 
solemn assurance was given that all the necessary 
parts were there. It was, of course, requisite to 
place them in their proper positions before any 
. entertainment or instruction could be acquired, 
and owing to my imperfect knowledge of ornitho- 
logical horology, I found this a matter of some 
little difficulty. The first question was, — which 
of the two should get the upper hand, the hour or 
the minute ? After mature reflection and evolu- 
tion this was tentatively an*anged. A similar 
process of trial was used with the weights. Then 
the pendulum had to be adjusted, the back of the 
clock replaced, and two buttons turned to secure it 
while the instrument was held up, for fear of dis- 
arranging the hands. I think I had to support it 
with one hand, keep the pendulum in its place 
with the other, put in the back with my teeth and 
turn the buttons with my eyelids. However, it 
was hung up, set going — going. Hal ha I ha! 
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It behaved in the most scandalous way ; the pen- 
dulum dashed to and fro with frantic speed, as if 
it had a lot of time to make up ; and one weight 
ran upwards violently, while hideous sounds eman- 
ated from the interior. I stopped the awfdl thing, 
just as I believe it was going to blow up. Some 
time elapsed before I could muster courage suffi- 
cient to touch it, but at last, after much shuffling 
of hands and weights, it condescended to go in a 
most irritating way, stopping for a rest, and sud- 
denly resuming its duties with startling effect; 
but no inducement could make the Cuckoo arti- 
culate. It was evidentljr a case for professional 
treatment, so the machme was despatched to a 
clockmaker, who returned it warranted steady 
and methodical. As the time approached for 
this Memnon to become vocal, the bird emerged 
from his retirement, observed " Cue 1 " then seeing 
he was no longer in the control of the expert, re- 
treated into his privacy without completing the 
remark. But the worst was to come. One night, 
on the giddy elevation of a box placed upon a 
chair, with a lamp in my hand, I bitterly apostro- 

Shised the wretched creature, when suddenly 
ashing open the door, he sprang out, yelled 
"Cuckoo I" defiantly in my face, and shot back 
into his lair, chuckling. I was never so frightened 
in my life, and barely escaped falling backwards- 
into the fireplace. After that he made spasmodic 
appearances, cuckooing out of all rhyme or reason, 
and always at the most unseasonable times. But 
even to that I got used, when he presently took to 
prolonging his duosyllabic utterance into a perfect 
chorus, which, a country friend informs me, is the 
custom of the bird previous to certain interesting 
events. So, perhaps, I may be able to present 
some of my admirers with cuckoo watches. The 
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« 
value of the ingenious piece of mechanism as an 
indicator of time is affected by the circumstance 
that it cuckoos five times in advance of the hour, 
and strikes three behind it ; while the hands at 
present point twenty minutes short. Yet even 
with this knowledge as a guide, I would not trust 
too implicitly to it, as it varies a good deal from 
day to day. But mistakes such as this are of no 
great consequence. They only inspire to fresh 
effort, as the initiated know full well. And I can- 
not imagine any lot more blest than that of a life 
well spent in seeking Bric-i-Brac, with the even- 
tual hope of residence hereafter in a happy hunt- 
ing-ground consisting of interminable streets of 
curiosity-shops, filled with undoubted bargains. 
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|E have it on the nnirapeachable authority of 
his sapient Majesty King Solomon, that in 
his day there was no new thing nnder the 
sun. If at that comparatively early period novelty 
was Titteriy exhausted, what hope is left us of 
anything of the sort now? We certainly con- 
gratulate ourselves with tolerable frequency and 
complacency on our wonderful discoveries, but 
can we be always sure that somebody has not 
derived the same satisfaction from them centuries 
before we first saw the light? The history of 
every invention goes back and back, until at last 
it is shrouded from our gaze in the impenetrable 
mists of eld, for as the French neatly express it, 
" There is nothing new but what is old. ' Male 
creatures of the human type at a certain and some 
times an uncertain age evince a remarkable par- 
tialitjr for the other sex. They marry beings who 
are given in marriage, they eat and drink, they 
sleep and wake, they sleep and don't wake, very 
much, it is beh'eved, as was their practice before 
the Flood. Ladies generally give themselves a 
great deal of trouble, and men, it is hoped, as 
much gratification, by plans for the artificial 
enhancement of their natural attractions, but this 
they do in no greater degree now than was their 
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pleasing wont when Time was young. As for the 
gentlemen, they are presumably no keener to take 
a reasonable advantage of each other nowadays 
than they were accustomed to be in the primal 
mom of life. There were heroes before Agamem- 
non, and there must have been philosophers before 
Zoroaster, even as there were unquestionably sages 
before Darwin, Huxley, and Tyndall. Indeed, it 
may be reserved for some future Layard to unearth 
a slab whereon ladies and gentlemen are depicted 
gyrating upon wheeled contrivances akin to our 
bicjp^cles ; and who knows but that some unborn 
Smith may yet decipher upon a mystic tile, aged 
sixty centuries, the laws of cricket, as sanctioned 
by the Marylebone Club of the period, a testimonial 
to the eflScacy of an all-powerful pill, or an adver- 
tisement of a sewing machine, with an accurate 
fac-simile of trade-mark, to counterfeit which was 
felony ? The kernels of all the plots of our plays 
and novels were contained in shells which 
mouldered to dust thousands of vears ago ; and 
that curious, often discordant, mstrument, the 
human soul, has so few strings, that every pos- 
sible tune must have been played upon it long 
before any historical musician nad the opportunity 
of trying his skill. If we could only add another 
chord to it, if we could only discover or invent a 
new emotion, how great would be our triumph 1 
How the eyes of dramatists and novelists would 
sparkle! with what frantic haste would they 
rush to their desks, and set us — not dancing, 
laughing, singing, weeping, groaning, or shriek- 
ing, for of such proceedings we are heartily tired, 
but doing something perfectly firesh, novel, and 
surprising. 

Pleasure, like history and some wives, repeats 
itself; and still, as of yore, we move in circles. 
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Of all the legacies left by an early age to succeed- 
ing generations, that of Pilgrimages might be pre- 
sumed to have been so liberally expended as to 
leave but little balance in hand for posterity. 
Yet we have seen with our own eyes that in a 
materialistic time there was sufficient veneration 
left to cause men to embark on peripatetic enter- 
prises productive of little profit and less enjoy- 
ment. To be sure, the peas of the pilgrims were 
always boiled to a comfortable consistency, and 
the road was cleared of perils as carefully as pos- 
sible. Yet in respect of long railway journeys, 
disturbing sea-passages, inadequate hotel accom- 
modation, etc., there must have been enough dis- 
comfort to render such expeditions highly respect- 
able. But it is possible, without having to undtergo 
even these minor miseries, for the fortunate being 
born within the sound of Bow Bells to feel again 
the " touch of a vanished hand," and to hear the • 
echoes of a voice that is still, by visiting spots 
sacred for ever in the imagination of true devotees. 
What man is there of English blood and gentle 
breeding whose thoughts do not turn at the word 
" Pilgrimage " to that time, 

" Whanne that April with his shoiires sote 
The droughte of March hath perced to the rote,*' 

audit 

** Befelle that in that seson on a day 
In Southwerk at the Taberd as he lay,'' 



Geff Chaucer started, "with nine-and-twenty in a 
compagnie," on the immortal journey to Canter- 
bury ? Who would not have given a year of his 
life to be of that merry band? Of course, we 
should have been shocked at the tales told by the 
Miller and the Reve, and should have regretted 
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that it was not safe to leave the company while 
those narratives were being unfolded. We should 
have regarded that inimitable Wife of Bath as a 
most improper person, and taken care to keep a 
respectaole distance from her. We should have 
shaken our heads over the frailty of the sex, as 
disclosed by the Marchant and the Shipmanne. 
We should have enjoyed the hostile revelations of 
the Frere and the Sompnour, have wept over the 
woes of Custance, and thought the Knight's tale 
very fine, if rather heavy. And perhaps we should 
have found that that " lusty bacnelor, the Squier, 
did not 

" leave untold 
The story of Oambuscan bold.*' 

But how we should have delighted in the society 
of that " poure Persone of a toun," in whom surely 
Chaucer has drawn with unrivalled skill the 
character of a perfect minister. And I think we 
should have been foimd very often by the side 
of that simple and coy Madame Eglantine, the 
Prioresse, and have thought her French very 
sweet indeed, even though it was ** after the scole 
of Stratford-atte-Bowe, and it may be that we 
should have found the propriety of " hire lippes," 
so carefully described, too tempting for our peace 
of mind. It must be acknowledged that the com- 
pany was rather mixed, and the language some- 
times startling in its Doric simplicity; but there 
was no ai'rUre pensie in its rudeness. The speaker 
" could not glose," but quite simply took the 
nearest word to express his meaning, and we have 
only to turn to Mr. Alexander Pope's polished 
paraphrase of one of the tales, to find how much 
more of unpleasant suggestiveness may be trans- 
parently concealed beneath a veil of courtly 
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diction. There is only, alas I a shred left of the 
old Tabard. The demon Business, whose demands 
are inexorable, has decreed its demolition, and 
though we know it was only a successor of 
Chaucer^s Inn, still its quaint gables and moulder- 
ing balustrades helped our thoughts well on their 
backward journey through the long avenue of 
years. Though not the shrine, it was a bridge 
over the tide of time, whose destruction renders 
our pilgrimage more difficult. 

While in this neighbourhood, it is impossible to 
forget that we must be within a stone's-throw of 
a spot more hallowed still ; for did not the Globe 
Theatre stand on the Bankside, and were not 
there produced not unsuccessfully at that play- 
house certain tragedies and comeaies, which com- 
petent judges believe are destined to enjoy a quite 
unprecedented " run '' ? If one could only find the 
merest trace of the cockpit that held ** the vasty- 
fields of France," the slightest clue to the locale 
of the wooden 0, crammed with the "casques that 
did effright the air at Agincourt," the " unworthy- 
scaffold " that echoed to the tread of the much- 
abused Moor, whereon the melancholy Dane did 
pace, that scarcely felt the press of Juliet's fairy 
feet, that creaked beneath that ** tun-of-man,'* 
Falstaff, how keen would be our delight I Such a 
trace remained in the name ** Play-house Yard." 
Let me see if the Bashi-bazouk hand of improve- 
ment has not swept it away. Carefully scrutinis- 
ing the name of every mysterious alley, I come 
upon " Bear Garden." I feel, as the children say, 
that I am "getting warm." There is a small, 
irregular square, the present houses, no doubt, 
keeping the line of their predecessors, which sur- 
rounded that polite place of amusement. Through 
it a narrow alley leads to the river-side, past a 
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fonndry, with volcanic vents, fiery cauldrons, and 
men who appear to be engaged in diabolical 
operations. Ah me I along Bankside no Play- 
house Yard is to be seen. Inquiry must be made. 
" No, Sir, never heerd of the place. Here, Bill 1 " 
Bill advances, and with intense scorn, remarks, 
" Play-house Yard I there ain't no Play-house Yard 
in Bankside. It's in Bermondsey ; .that's where it 
is, that's where you've got to go, if you wants 
to find Play-house Yard." Never shall I forget 
the rough, discourteous tone in which these words 
were uttered. I apologise to Bill, and unsatisfied, 
renew the quest. A lame youth at the corner of 
an alley has ** heerd " of it. " Go down this alley, 
and when you gets out of it, ask again," Go down 
that alley I It is very narrow, and I can see that 
it is unpleasantly populated. " When you gets 
out of it 1 " Shall I ever get out of it? However, 
it must be done. Restricted as the alley is, there 
are positively others that branch from it still nar- 
rower. What they lead to I shudder to think. 
My path is tortuous, and the natives, secure in the 
seclusion its labyrinthine structure ajffords, and 
unsuspecting the presence of a stranger, exhibit a 
remarkable ingenuousness in their domestic 
arrangements. However, I do " get out of it," and 
address my inquiries to a lady conversing with a 
friend in front of a public-house. She cannot help 
me, but enlists the services of a gentleman coming 
out of the inn. He cogitates deeply, and return- 
ing, calls a council of the convivial within. They 
all flock to the door, and regard me moodily from 
the top of the steps. A young lady, connected 
with the Bar, surveys me disparagingly from a 
window, and a crowd of children gather round, 
with the idea that I am about to give a gratuitous 
perfonnance. This is embarrassing. Neither from 
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man, woman, nor child can I obtain the informa- 
tion I require. I work my way back again. A 
eentleman is leaning against a lamp-post, with his 
back towards me. I address to that part of his 
anatomy the polite query, " Can you Idndly tell 
me where Play-house — — **Whatl you're at it 
agin, are you t What are you up to 1 Who do 
you think youjre having a game with ? " Horror 
of horrors 1 It is Bill, the scornful gentleman I 
asked before. This dispirits me a great deal. 
Everybody, even the little children on whom I 
rain halfpence, and whom I chuck playfully under 
the chin, seem to look at me with suspicion. It 
is not until an old man is discovered nursing a 
baby at the opening of a court that the inquiry is 
resumed. He cannot be a fierce old man, or he 
would not nurse a baby. I'll try once more. " No, 
Sir, never heard of such a place, and IVe been 
here all my life." I feel weak and in want of con- 
solation, and confide absurdly to that old man 
that I am in search of the site of a theatre. ** Oh I 
I know what you mean, Sir. Now you're right ; 
I recollect, it's the first theayter as ever was built." 
Good heavens I What is the meaning of this? 
He's very old, but — no, it's impossible. Can I 
have stumbled upon the Wandering Jew? His 
features are not Israelitish, certainly. But ** go on, 
oh, wondrous old man 1 " Perhaps I shall hear of 
the first night of Macbeth, and how in reply to a 
call for the author a grave, handsome gentleman, 
with a peaked beard and high forehead, bowed 
his acknowledgments. "Mind you. Sir, I never 
seed the theayter ; it was before my time. I don't 
know where it stood, not the least in the world." 
** Oh 1 thank you, thank you." I will in- 
quire no more. I gave up the pursuit in despair. 
"Ubi Troja nunc seges" — "Where Troy was. 
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now waves a corn-field/' The site of the Globe is 
equally inscrutable. 

But if no trace remains to indicate the hallowed 
spot, one thing survives on which the eyes of 
gentle William must many a time have rested — 
the river. How often must he have gazed upon 
its silvery expanse, and mused upon that other 
river of human life, whose ebb and flow, whose 
smoothness and turbulence, whose every move- 
ment, from tiniest ripple to stormiest wave, he 
knew to the uttermost, and into whose depths he 
dived deeper than any other searcher into the soul 
of man. And may we not imagine him, having 
left the heat and noise of the theatre, pacing 
thoughtfully along the cool and tranquil river 
bank, when the heavens were inlaid with patines 
of bright gold, and the cares of management and 
lesseeship were heavy upon him ; when, perhaps, 
Coriolanus had threatened to throw up his engage- 
ment, or Touchstone had insisted on an increase 
of salary, a free benefit, and the unlimited right to 
improve on the text after the fashion of his kind ; 
when the increasing length and lankness and the 
frequent ominous hoarseness of the gentle lady 
wedded to the Moor warned the poet that 
Desdemona was outgrowing his part, and the im- 
mortal manager thought with a shudder of the 
roar that would follow " Alas I that was my lady's 
voice ?" Nor could uneasy feelings of the way that 
young Jonson was advancing, and gloomy fore- 
bodings as to the price of candles, have been 
entirely absent from the thoughts of one who could 
not have been so very great without being very 
human. 

From Shakespere to Crosby Hall is the easiest 
transition. And how have his coimtrymen showed 
their respect for a place sanctified by the master's 
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notice, and indissolubly associated with the most 
pathetic passage of our history ? Nobly of course. 
Yes, they have made it a cookshop. What more 
could they do I Are not eating and drinking the 
supreme concerns of life ? Does not Mr. Garlyle 
assure us that himger is the basis of hiunan life ? 
Are not nine-tenths of the painful toils of existence 
caused by the demands of an organ that will brook 
no denial? This being so, how better can we 
show our veneration for the few precious relics of 
the past, than by making them the storehouses 
where the a-hungered may find food, and drink 
they who are athirst, as cheaply as any house in 
the trade, considering the gorgeousness of the de- 
corations, and the abolition of fees to the serving- 
girls ? Let us thank our stars we are not a rich na- 
tion, else, under the enervating influences of wealth, 
we might sink into such a state of maudlin sen- 
timentality, that we should pass Antique Monu- 
ments Preservation Bills, instead of rejecting 
them, and in our absurd transcendentalism utilise 
historic buildings as public museums, instead of 
converting them into eating-houses. And this 
is the more to be feared, as we have now a Com- 
missioner of Works who, it is believed, can be 
approached with safety, and who is culpably 
deficient in that sublime contempt for the Beauti- 
ful on which his predecessor justly valued himsel£ 
As to whether that superbly imsesthetic gentle- 
man's retirement from office destroys the hope 
that the finances of the nation may be benefited 
by the leasing of Westminster Abbey as a concert 
hall and skating-rink, or the conversion of St. Paul's 
Cathedral into a central railway terminus, it is, 
perhaps, premature as yet to inquire. There is 
another pilgrimage that I sometimes make, and in 
which I am never disappointed. The shrine is 
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not difficult to find, and its Spartan simplicity is 
more eloquent than storied urn or animated bust 
could make it, even though a Phidias or a Michael 
Angelo had lavished on it a labour of love. I 
turn away fi'om the roaring sea of the Strand, and 
passing through a narrow channel, find myself, as 
it were, in a tranquil bay, where the clamour of 
the waves beyond is scarcely heard, for a reef of 
houses shuts out their tumult. Not a costly 
shrine is this, nor bedecked with votive offerings, 
for the pilgrims who visit it pay their tribute in 
gentle sighs, in tender, pitying words, and some- 
times even in tears. I gaze upon it long, and fall 
into a deep reverie. Presently I am aware that I 
am not alone. Surely these silent comers have 
faces not unknown to me. This kind-looking, 
elderly gentleman, in clerical costume of the last 
century, I have certainly seen before. Why, of 
course, it is Dr. Primrose, and the handsome lady 
leaning on his arm is the stricken one, Olivia. Ah 1 
I'm afraid Thornhill has not reformed. Poor 
thing ! Dear me 1 Here are Sir William and Lady 
Thornhill ; and as I live, that shrewd face must 
belong to Mr. Jenkinson, despite the cast of sad- 
ness it wears. These must assuredly be Mr. and 
Mrs. Marlow; you remember she was a Miss 
Hardcastle, and her marriage was the result of a 
most amusing series of complications. Who can 
that be, blubbering in schoolboy fashion I To be 
sure, it is that Tony Lumpkin. Poor fellow I I dare- 
say his heart is tender euoug;h. But I do wish that 
Croaker, for certainly that is he, wouldn't attempt 
a jeremiad here. That man's grief is suspicious. 
That good-natured fellow Honeywood, and his 
wife, who twits him to this day about his Bailiff* 
friends, have come to lay a wreath ; and there is 
quite a crowd, among whom it is easy to recognise 
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another parson and a schoolmaster from the sister 
island. All these, besides a score more familiar 
faces, have assembled to pay their tribute of re- 
spect at this simple stone, for, read the inscription, 
—"Here lies Oliver Goldsmith." 
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IND so you're going on a tramp through 
them opinm dens in the East End ? It's 
villains, I call them; that's my name for the 
smokers of such rubbish, which I don't hold with 
such goings on, and never did; it's as much as 

Jour life is worth — though that's not much, dear 
nows — ^to go into their 'orrid dens ; it's a hun- 
derd to one that I shall never see you aUve again ; 
and there's five weeks' rent due on Saturday next 
at three o'clock, through your coming in at that 
very hour ; anyhow, it you're bent on going, as 
in course you are, you'd better leave your watch 
behind you, which I never did think it was silver, 
but only Britannia's metal; but, such as it is, I 
may as weU 'ave it as them furrin rascals, as looks 
more like Chinese than true-bom Englishmen." 
'* The reason is, my dear Mrs. Boskett, that, as a 
matter of fact, they are Chinese, and not true- 
bom Englishmen, I don't apprehend the least 
injury at their hands ; but since you desire it, take 
my watch. I share your doubts as to its metallic 
value, but in case of anything happening to me, 
it may go to my credit, for what it is worth, in 
liquidation of my debt. There are a few valuable 
books in my bedroom. Good-bye I " So saying, 
2a 
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I placed my humble time-piece in my landlady's 
hands, and putting on my hat, went forth upon 
my adventurous expedition. 

The day I had chosen for my long-cherished 
project of a visit to the Opium-smokers was mid- 
way in November. You may remember that it 
was (indeed, it was, whether you remember or 
not) a day of merciless severity. The wind blew 
in cutting blasts from the north-east; the sun 
was " on strike," as he generally is ; the snow- 
storm ceased every now and then, only to ^ve a 
chance to the rain or the sleet. In fact, it was 
just such a " love " of a day as is rarely to be 
found elsewhere than in this favoured land. At 
the appointed place of rendezvous, I was met in 
the evening by the two friends who had agreed 
to accompany me on my journey, — a young 
artist and a ci-devant mariner, pleasant fellows 
both, and brave withal, which accounted in a 
greater degree than he cares to reveal, for the 
courage of the present writer. The sailor was 
our guide, and right well did he discharge his 
duties. He had but a general knowledge of the 
questionable localities we were about to explore ; 
but that nameless geniality of manner which be- 
gets confidence at a glance put him on terms of 
easy familiarity with all comers, and insured satis- 
factory answers to his many iaquiries. 

The first establishment we entered was and is 
situate in the classic region of Ratcliflfe Highway, 
a place which no stranger can visit without feel- 
ings of the most profound gratituda to Heaven 
that he does not live there. But for an inscrip- 
tion in Chinese characters, printed on a little 
framed card, and exposed in the window of what 
looked like a small grocery shop, there would have 
been nothing ±o individualise the house from 
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among the mass of mean, dirty-lookinff dwellings 
on either side of it. You never crossed the thres- 
hold of a more dismal or more comfortless abode. 
It did not look like a Christian habitation, nor in 
reality was it ; yet, strange to say. Christian pic- 
tures, and notably a portrait of The Redeemer, 
and a poor engraving of " The Last Supper," were 
mingled with the numerous Oriental devices of 
one sort and another with which the ragged, rain- 
stained walls were grotesquelv decorated. On 
entering, we were confronted by a well-grown, 
large-eyed girl, whose far from uncomely counte- 
nance wore an expression of hopeless melancholy, 
all the more touching that it so ill became so young 
a face. In answer to our inquiries concerning 
opium-smoking, she called up a rickety staircase 
for "Mother." The lady so addressed had so 
little of a maternal appearance, as to suggest a 
doubt whether she stood in that fond relation to 
the sad damsel who had summoned her; but 
there is no knowing. Her personal air and aspect 
were peculiar, — very; her nationality was enig- 
matic. She might have been a Chinese; she 
might have been a Cambrian ; she might have 
hailed from the " Ilegant Island ; " or she might 
have been, and probably had been, born and bred 
in the district. 

Very short of stature was " Mother," and very 
queer of look, in her faded, cofiFee-coloured gown. 
Eyeing us with an air of furtive suspicion, not 
unmixed with contempt, she slowly turned upon 
us a long, "wizened,' hatchety face, wearing a 
mournful expression strongly suggestive of opium, 
after its enchanting trance has vanished. The 
head that surmounted this weird face was enveloped 
in a wrapper of dirty, whitey-brown wool, which, 
as , the lady informed us, she was " obligated 
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to wear, on account of the nenralgy." Fencing 
our polite request to be allowed to inspect the 
smoking-room and the smokers, she curtly in- 
quired, " What for ! " « Well," rephed one of our 
number, who shall be nameless, as he well deserves 
to be, " we feel a great interest in this matter of 
o[)iumH9moking, and shall be much obliged if you 
will kindly permit us to obtain some practical 
information about it." ** Oh, indeed, gentlemen I " 
said Mother ; " well, then, I think you had better 
go back where you came from, wherever that may 
be. I don't approve of curiosity. We often have 
people coming prying about here, out of mere 
vulgar curiosity, I call it, that they may jist tell 
lies about what they see, or make pictures about 
it, but [looking fiercely at our artist's sketch-book] 
I don't hold with pictures, nor any such nonsense. 
People thinks they can do what they like here. I 
suppose thev fancy the place must be low^ because 
we're near the Highway [smiling complacently], but 
they're mistaken. Besides, I can't show you any- 
thing here now; and the parlour upstairs is 
a-bem' cleaned, so I can't show you up there ; and 
the best thing you can do is to go home, if you 
have any homes to go to." Thus far, things had 
a very unpromising look; but at this critical 
moment our guide, who was also our purser, 
blandly intervened, and beckoninff the lady aside, 
had a few words of confidential chat with her, 
while we gazed carelessly out of the window. 

Presently, Mother returned, looking as kind as 
kings on coronation-day. '*Well, gentlemen," 
she said, "as vou seem to have come a long way 
on this here K)olish business, I don't like sending 
you away empty. I can't show you any people 
a-smoking of opium, because there's none here 
noV (which was, to use the mildest phrase, a 
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*' fiction," for we smelt the fames in all direc- 
tions), **but m fetch a pipe, and ^how you how 
they does it; but mind," she added, with a 
ghastly, and oh what a guilty smile 1 " you mustn't 
ask me to smoke myself, for I don't know how, 
and wouldn't for the world." So saying, she 
went up-stairs, and in a minute or two came 
back, holding in her hand a pipe, evidently fresh 
from the lips of some non-existent smoker. 
"Now, if you wouldn't mind coming with me 
into the cottage yonder, I'll show you how its 
done." We foUowed her across the dirtiest yard 
imaginable into the "cottage" in question, which 
was simply a dark, ugly, brick hovel, almost in 
ruins, but whose walls were glaringly adorned 
with red, Chinese writings on a very large scale. 
" We don't have no smoking here now, not since 
my husband was insulted by some men one night. 
I told them I wouldn't have them here again, — 
no, not for all the gold in the Bank of England ; 
but here's where they used to recline. You 
see this here sofa I" and she pointed to a plank 
bed, covered with a mat, and naving a pillow at 
the top ; " this is the sofa where one gentleman 
in particular, from the West End, used to lie for 
hours, and sometimes till the break of day, smok- 
ing the whole night through. He used to drive 
here, — hisself and his friends, — ^in their carriages, 
after the theeayters, and they'd smoke together 
in Ratcliffe Highway till they couldn't see out of 
their eyes." Much more to the like effect, but 
hardly worthy of repetition, did Mother, now grown 
very commimicative, blandly impart. She went 
in mimic action through the whole operation of 
opium-smoking. Especially did she expatiate 
anent a certain small flask containing the oil 
wherewith the smoking-lamps were fed, which 
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flask aforesaid, as she informed us, no fewer than 
eight times, ' contained ** the purest, the very 
purest sallad ile that ever was brewed. But 
there," she added, " I'm tired talking, and the 
neuralgy's coming on as bad as ever. Til give 
you the address of my husband's other establish- 
ment, away at the very end of Limehouse. He's 
a Chinaman, which I am not; and if you want 
to see real smoking and to know all about it, 
vou'd best go there, — that's to say, if so be as 
ow you're not afeerd of the journey and the 
weather." " We're afraid of neither, thank you," 
said our mariner, for himself and his party ; and, 
bidding Mother good-night, we sallied out in 
search of fresh adventures. 

Once more out of doors, we found it no easy 
matter to keep upon our legs. It was blowing 
almost a hurricane. The snow as it fell was 
wreathed in the freezing air into fantastic gar- 
lands by the wind, which alternately moaned and 
howled through the dismal thoroughfares like 
some restless spirit tortured by remorse. Some- 
times the snow would cease for a spell, only to 
be succeeded by drenching showers of sleet 
I hardly remember a worse night. Overhead it 
was as wet as the sea, under foot it was not much 
drier. Nothing could be more disconsolate than 
the expression of the dark, soaking streets, tin- 
less, indeed, it were the dreary aspect of the 
shops, stored with dingy merchandise, and lighted 
in a fashion that only served to make darkness 
visible. The things exposed for sale were miscel- 
laneous, but adapted, for the most part, to the 
requirements of seafaring meli. Sou'-wester hats, 
glossy tarpaulins, suits of yellow oil-cloth, huge 
sea-boots, and a multitude of matters connected 
^th ships, were everywhere apparent. With 
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these were commingled in strange combination 
old regimentals, military accoutrements, articles 
of female apparel, watches, jewellery, pictures, 
china, bronzes, and the ordinary heterogeneous 
wares of dealers in old curiosities. The adver- 
tisements in the windows were bizarre in their 
whimsical juxta-position. Amid a mass of arid 
and discordant objects bloomed, in happy pro- 
mise, like a vine on a barren heath, the finiitful 
word, " Midwifery." A tripeseller, of all people 
in the world, proclaimed in a placard that oj 
him were "CoRNS CURED WITHOUT Cutting." A 
publican exhibited in his window this well-nigh 
incredible announcement, ** Half A Bed for 
Eightpenoe." Here was a London I had never 
dreamt of,— one of a hundred Londons that the 
other ninety-nine wot not of. A band of roaring 
drunkards staggered vociferously out of a gin- 
shop, — no radiant gin-palace, effulgent with lamps 
and many-coloured decoration, like those in the 
West End, but a dark, blackguard little den, 
which to enter seemed as much as your life were 
worth. Some of these fellows were "mellow," 
and looked good-natured enough in their lunacy ; 
others were ingrained ruffians, whose ruffianism 
the demon gin had brought murderously to the 
surface. They glared at us as though they could 
have slain us. Between them and us flowed the 
river, in darkling tide. " Good-night," said I to 
him who seemed the vilest of the lot, hoping 
to turn his scowl into a smile. ** You be d— dl" 
said the ruffian. I felt rather faint, for the fellow 
looked as if he meant mischief, and his band were 
treble our number. You see, the alternative of the 
river was not pleasant. I thought of Mrs. Boskett, 
and really feared that my debt to her of £4, 10s. 
was in great jeopardy. '* Let us give them leg- 
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bail," whispered the saDor. We did so, and thanks 
to our sobriety, managed to elude their pursuit. 

We soon got into a better-lighted street, and 
found ourselves in merrier, if not wiser company. 
Every now and then we encoimtered somebody 
rather the worse, or the better — generally the 
former — for drink I mind me well of one small 
man, as drunk as Bacchus. He was assuring all 
passers-by, in a song I remember to have heard 
before, that he was the " Ruler of the Queen's 
Navy," but I do not believe a word of it. Poised 
daintily upon his shoulder was a little white 
kitten, and very laughable indeed were the at- 
tempts of that tiny creature to prevent herself 
from falling from her disreputable eminence. My 
friend, Mr. J. C. DoUman, took a sketch of the 

group, which may one day adorn the walls of the 
udley. 

Presently there came along, laughing and joking, 
as though they had not a care in the world, three 
Amazonian young women, whose hair was their 
head-dress. They had no other, though the snow 
was falling fast. " My dear," said one of them to 
me — yes, that was her fond, familiar way of 
addressing me, though I declare to you, upon my 
honour, I had never seen her before — " My dear," 
said she to me, ** I wish you would lend me your 
umbrella. It's of no use to you, for you don't 
open it, though it is snowing hard." If she had 
asked me to give it to her, I, considering her hat- 
less condition, might not have objected, but the 
notion of lending it to her was too absurd. We were 
now in Shadwell, a place in comparison with which 
Earlswood seemed rational, ana Bedlam wise. I 
could not help repeating Dryden's famous couplet — 

** The rest to some faint meaning make pret^^nce, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense." 
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The damsel failed to recognise the quotation, and 
went on her way, laughing derisively. 

Through dark, devious streets we now pursued 
our course, till we came in front of a neat little 
house, in a street of the same character. There 
was an inscription in Chinese on the window. 
" This," said our guide, " is the house we want." 
Thought I to myself, "I have seen the effects 
upon human nature of hops, barleycorn, and 
juniper ; I shall be glad to see the effects of the 
white poppy." Our sailor gave a curious knock 
at the door. " Come in," said a rough, but not 
unkindly voice. We obeyed. 



II. 

To apply the opprobrious word " Den " to the 
house in which we now found ourselves, were to 
slander as comfortable a little dwelUng as any 
one need care to enter. Indeed, there could be 
no pleasanter contrast than that between the cold 
and dismal aspect of affairs out of doors, where 
the wind was sweeping through the streets in 
cutting blasts, and the snow was coming down in 
fleecy showers, and the bright, cosy spectacle 
presented by this Chinese " interior," where though 
there was not the least pretension to gi-andeur, 
everything bespoke warmth, tidiness, and good 
order. The room we stood in was a parlour that 
had been converted into a shop by the simple 
expedient of bisecting it with a counter. It was as 
clean as a new pin ; no baby-house could have been 
neater. Ranged along the walls were shelves 
stored with small articles of marine merchandise. 
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In the grate was a blazing fire, whose flickering 
flames glanced fitfully on the fiimiture and stock- 
in-trade. On the left-hand side of the mantel- 
piece had been erected the " Joss," or altar dedi- 
cated to Buddha. This tiny shrine was fanci- 
fully draped in crimson silk, and decked ont 
with painted cups and gaudy trinkets of one sort 
or another. In front burned half-a-dozen sacred 
lights, — brown tapers no thicker than pens. 
Tawdry though its decorations were, this minia- 
ture temple gave to the humble household a cer- 
tain tone of religious sentiment, and was not 
without a picturesque effect. 

The master of the house, a tall, gaunt Chinaman, 
handsome, possibly in his own country, but the 
sad reverse in this, was the husband of the lady 
styled " Mother," whose establishment we had 
visited earlier in the day. This married couple 
present a touching instance of conjugal politenesa 
Not one angry word ever passes between them. 
He lives at Limehouse ; she in Ratcliffe Highway. 
He received us with cordial courtesy; shook ns 
heartily by the hand; and invited us to be seated 
Another native of the Celestial Empire, and a 
taciturn, fair-haired man of gloomy brow, whom 
we afterwards discovered to be a Swede, were 
noiselessly intent upon the business of the shop. 
The air reeked with the fumes of opium, as well 
indeed it might, for, stretched at full length upon 
an easy couch behind the counter, lay a young 
Chinaman smoking the juice of the white poppy. 
Not budging an inch from his luxurious postmre, 
nor taking the pipes from his lips, nor even stir- 
ring a finger, when we entered he yet managed 
to give us a dreamy welcome, smiUng at us rap- 
turously with his eyes through his tabernacle of 
white clouds. He was in Paradise. Never have 
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I seen any human being look so seraphically 
happy. '' Blessed Nepenthe I " thought I to my- 
self, '* if, in this sorrow-laden world, thou canst 
indeed thus beguile thy votaries into ecstatic 
felicity and bliss ineffable, why should we dare to 
vilify and condemn thee ? Should we not rather 
offer thee the incense of loving gratitude, and 
hold thy dear name in everlasting benediction?" 
During the half-hour or so that we remained in 
conversation with the other occupants of the 
house, this ** Heathen Chinee" ccmtinued in the 
same recumbent position, and never desisted from 
his delightful enjoyment. At last he rose, laid 
aside his pipe of opium, lighted one of tobacco, 
and, with this in his mouth, bowed courteously 
to all present, and, without uttering a word, went 
away, the picture of placid happiness. 

Our hospitable landlord now led us to a room 
up-stairs, not less clean and orderly than that 
below. Here we found a number of opium- 
eraokers, without exception Chinamen. They re- 
ceived us with Oriental politeness, and told us to 
make ourselves at home with them. What parti- 
cularly attracted our attention was, that they were 
one and all, not only comfortably, but even taste- 
fully clad. That is to say, there was a certain spruce • 
ness about the style of their clothes ; their linen 
was as white as snow ; and they all had watches 
and albert chains. Some of them wore rings. 
They were all sailors, — so the master of the house 
informed us. It was impossible not to feel how 
astonishing was the contrast between these polite 
and well-dressed men — ^votaries of a practice which, 
in this country, is regarded as little worse than a 
crime, and the ragged, roaring drunkards, the 
brutal, ruffianly bacchanalians, by whom we had 
been cursed and jostled, bullied and blackguarded, 
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on our way to this so-called "Den." The oft- 
quoted lines from Hudibras came once more to 
mind, and it was impossible not to feel how strong 
is the temptation to 

'' Compound for siiiB we are inclined to, 
By damning those we have no mind to.** 

There may be in London — ^perhaps there are — 
Opium Dens of a very different character from those 
that I have visited. Of Johnston's garret in the 
Ratcliffe Highway, the original of the well-known 
opium haunt in The Mystery of Edwin Droody I can- 
not pretend to speak, never having been there. I 
only profess in this essay to give a ti-uthful account 
of what I have mvself seen and heard ; and speak- 
ing upon the testimony of my personal experience, 
I can conscientiously aver that I never was in 
better regulated houses of public entertainment, 
of what description soever, than those of which I 
am now writing, and that in no men, of whatever 
social rank, have I ever seen a kinder deportment 
or more mannerly behaviour than in the opium- 
smokers at Limehouse. There was nothing to 
condemn, but, on the contrary, everything to com- 
mend, in their language and conduct. They were 
all politely anxious to give us every information 
in their power; and so far were they from display- 
ing a mercenary spirit, that they were of one accord 
in refusing the small gratuities which, in compli- 
ance with the " tipping " custom of our country, we 
repeatedly oflfered. It was only after frequent and 
urgent entreaties on our part that the master of 
the house would consent to accept a florin in com- 
pensation for the trouble we had put him to. He 
and another Chinaman, equally urbane, explained 
to the various members of our party the whole 
process of smoking, and in illustration of their 
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theories volunteered more than once to go through 
the whole operation. It is of more elaborate de- 
sign than is generally supposed. 

Lying upon his side, with his head upon a pillow, 
the smoker reclines shoeless on an elevated couch 
or bed covered with matting, or such other bed- 
clothes as he may prefer. His pipe is a rod of 
bamboo or sugar-cane, from twentv to twenty-four 
inches long. At about one-fourth of its length 
from the end is what looks like the bowl, but is, in 
reality, an enamelled clay-block, shaped like a peg- 
top with the upper round cut off, fonning a flat, 
circular slab, about two inches in diameter. In the 
middle of this slab is drilled a small hole, about as 
big as the orifice for a stout hair-pin. The 
smoker takes the pipe in one hand, and in the 
other a steel pin about seven or eight inches long. 
The end of this piece of wire he dips into the 
opium, which is a thick fluid, of a dark-brown 
colour, strongly resembling treacle. Held then 
over the flame of a small lamp, the opium gradu- 
ally frizzles and hardens. When it is tolerably 
firm in substance it is turned about on the slab of 
the pipe until it becomes cone-shaped, to bring it 
to which form really requires no little skill and 
practice. Sticking the apex of the cone into the 
hole drilled in the slab, the smoker drives the pin 
home through it to secure a passage for air ; then 
turning the pipe so as to bring the flame of the 
lamp to bear upon the little mass of hardened 
opium, he takes long inspirations, throws off dense 
fames of smoke, and — ^is in Elysium. " Hie labor 
hoc opium est." It will be seen that the smoker 
has to go through many stages on his way to hap- 

Siness, but these stages he accomplishes with won- 
erful ease and celerity, and once landed in hig 
" Island of Tranquil Delights," he enjoys for a time 
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such felicity as it is not in fancy to conceive, nor 
in language to depict. 

The visitors to the Opium Divans regulate their 
enjoyment according either to their pecuniary 
resources, or their opportunities of leisure. Some 
will smoke two or three shillings* worth ; but six- 
pence worth, which is about a thimbleful and half 
as much again, seems to be the ordinary allow- 
ance. The opium, it should be remembered, 
undergoes at these establishments an ingenious 
process of manufacture, to make it fit for being 
smoked. It is a costly compoimd, the price of a 
gallipot no bigger than a breakfast-cup being £3. 
The consumption in the East End must be large, 
for we were assured that one chemist aJone living 
in the neighbourhood of Whitechapel sells on an 
average £12 worth in the course of every week. 
What the consumption in more fashionable dis- 
tricts may be, it is not easy to conjecture ; but we 
were informed with manifest glee, by our host of 
the Limehouse establishment, that he knows for 
certain that there is an Opium Den in the neigh- 
bourhood of Regent Street. He had been there 
more than once, for the owner, whom he knew 
well, was the same gentleman who used to smoke 
for hours together "after the theeayters," in 
Mother's house in Ratcliffe Highway. They do 
but follow in the steps of the French. It is well 
known that there is in Paris a club of opium- 
smokers, whose members call themselves Opiophik. 
They have a journal, as other enlightened societies, 
and each member is bound by rale to record 
therein a statement of all his sensations and 
reveries experienced during the period of en- 
trancement. 

LeaviQg the upper room, we proceeded to a 
lower one, where the charge to customers was 
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probably somewhat less, the apartment though 
not uncomfortable, being smaller, and neither the 
jBbre so large nor the lights so bright as in the 
other chamber. Here the only smoker was a man 
of colour, a native of Madras, whose rapturous 
eulo^ of opium was restricted somewhat ludi- 
crously by his inability to give adequate expres- 
sion to his enthusiasm in the English language. 
He was a sailor, a very honest fellow, and a very 
good-looking fellow to boot, his colour notwith- 
standing; but anything more laughable than the 
way his words got ^ued together in a lump 
within his mouth it is impossible to imagine. He 
wanted to make us understand how cheap and 
plentiful is opium in his own country, and what a 
delightful effect it has upon his countrymen ; but 
he lost all patience at his own hopeless attempt 
to master the Anglo-Saxon tongue, and upon my 
word, I though he would have gone off m a fit. 
He managed, however, to draw a comparison, 
more potent than fluent, between the relative 
effects of gin and opium. "Opium," he said, 
"make man love self and all world; opium no 
make murder ; gin set brain fire ; gin make man 
kill wife and kick little children." Shaking him by 
the hand, and admitting that there was something 
in what he said, hard though he had found it to 
say it, we passed through yet another room, where 
a company of Chinamen were discussing a dinner 
of rice with the gusto of aldermen over turtle and 
tokay ; and bidding our kind landlord farewell, we 
found ourselves once more in the snowstorm. 

Under the guidance of the Swede — ^respecting 
whom all that need be said is, that being asked by 
me, who knew nothing of his nationality, whether 
he was an Englishman, he resented the inquiry as 
a deadly insult — we now repaired to another Di- 
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van, or " Den/* if you will, distant about a quarter 
of a mile from the bouse we bad just left. On 
being admitted, we were conducted by a young 
EngUsbwoman along a winding passage, tlurough 
a neat little kitcben to a narrow staircase, wbich 
led us to an upper room, wbere opium reigned 
supreme. Tbere was a large fire m tbe grate, 
numerous candles were burning, and tbe wbole 
place, tbougb inferior in general arrangement to 
tbe otber estabbsbment, yet wore a warm and 
comfortable appearance. Tbe sense of cosiness 
was no doubt enbanced by tbe severity of the 
weatber out of doors, for tbe wind kept wbistling 
down tbe cbimneys, and sbaking tbe windows like 
an importunate creditor wbo wanted to get in, 
and was angry at being excluded. Here were 
many couches, ranged one above tbe otber, like 
sleeping-cabins in a ship ; and they were all 
occupied by recumbent opium-smokers, wbo luxu- 
riously puffed tbe care-killing pipe, and simply 
looked as happy as tbe day is long, — ajr, and the 
night as well. Contemplating tbeir feUcity, and 
envying it, I coidd not but call to mind De 
Quincey's rapturous panegyric of this fascinating 
drug : — " just, subtle, and all-conquering opium! 
that to the hearts of rich and poor alike, for the 
wounds that wiQ never heal, and for the pangs of 
grief that tempt the spirit to rebel, bringest an 
assuaging balm 1 Eloquent opium 1 that with 
thy potent rhetoric stealest away the purposes of 
wrath, pleadest effectually for relenting pity, and 
through one night's heavenly sleep callest back 
to tbe guilty man tbe visions of bis infancy and 
bands washed pure from blood 1 just and 
righteous opium, that to the chancery of dreams 
summonest for the triumphs of despairing inno- 
<jence false witnesses; and confoundest perjury, 
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and dost reverse the sentences of unrighteous 
judges; thou buildest upon the bosom of dark- 
ness, out of the fantastic imagery of the brain, 
cities and temples beyond the art of Phidias — 
beyond the splendours of Babylon and Hekatom- 
pylos, and from the anarchy of dreaming sleep 
callest into sunny light the faces of long-buried 
beauties, and the blessed household countenances 
cleansed from the dishonours of the grave 1 Thou 
only givest these gifts to man; and thou hast 
the keys of paradise, just, subtle, and mighty 
opium 1 " 

The owner of this establishment was a courteous, 
well-spoken Chinaman, who gladly afforded us 
all the information we required of him, and re- 
fused point-blank our proffered gratuity, — an ex- 
ample which London waiters would do well to 
follow. In reply to our inquiry as to the differ- 
ence between the influence of opium and that of 
alcohol, he said, with a pleasant smile, "Well, 
the difference is just this, — Opium makes you 
happy and good-natured; alcohol makes you 
miserable and mischievous." 

One word in explanation. It is no business of 
the present writer to indite a defence of opium, 
or to advocate its cause. Both have been done 
by worthier pens than his. But he would protest 
against the fanatical condemnation of that which, 
properly used, may prove a blessing rather than 
a curse. Except in the matter of woman's love, 
whereof no man can ever have enough, excess is 
to be deprecated in all things. An immoderate 
consumption of opium may be highly injurious, 
but that it can be more so than the inordinate 
use of gin, whiskv, or brandy, stands not within 
the compass of belief. The serpent that lurks 
beneath the white poppy produces, at worst, but 
2b 
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langour and lassitude; the demon who has left 
his trail upon juniper, barley-corn, and hops is a 
desolator, an assassin, who drives his victims to 
madness and murder, and drinks their blood. 

Returning to my lodgings, the door was opened 
to me by the landladjr,— Sirs. Boskett, who (age 
fifty-six, and weight sixteen stone, if an ounce), 
caught me to her bosom, and kissed me fervently. 
" Well," she said, " it's agonies that I have gone 
through this blessed day on your account. You 
have given me quite a turn. I'm that flustered 
that I don't know whether I'm on my 'ead or my 
'eels. Leastwise, I'm all struck of a heap. But 
I'm right glad to see you safe and sound out of 
the hands of them murdering opium-eaters of the 
East End, which I don't hold with such goings-on, 
and never did. Here's your watch." 
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|N travelling along the Queen's highway from 
London to Bamet, when the weather is 
sultry, you must make up your mind to 
" eat clouds of dust and deem it coimtry air," — an 
effort of gastronomic imagination more powerful 
than pleasant. No sooner do you escape from the 
wilderness of brick and mortar whereof Babylon is 
composed than you enter a tabernacle of dry, pul- 
verised clay, from which you emerge not until you 
arrive at that horse-fair for which, much more than 
for the fierce battles between the Houses of York 
and Lancaster once waged in its streets, the 
ancient town of Chipping Bamet is now renowned. 
The scene on the road is animated and variegated. 
You look in vain for the ** Upper Ten Thousand/' 
but the " Lower Ten Million " are numerously and 
characteristically represented. Here are Lord and 
Lady Whitechapel, multiplied in countless forms, 
yet all preservme the same unmistakable type. 
They are both decked out in gorgeous finery. 
How swiftly do they spin along, in their trim httle 

figs, drawn by dapper little steeds in glittering 
amessi Here, too, in far less pretentious 
" traps," but looking every bit as happy, are 'Arry 
and his Belinda Ann. The former has a pot-hat 
upon his majestic head, and around his throat. 
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though the barometer marks 88 degrees in the 
shade, a thick, many-KJoloured wrapper. His charmer 
wears a black bomiet, with a flaunting white 
feather, long earrings, a magenta dress, and a 
stiipendous shawl, which dazzles the eyes of all 
beholders, and is in conflict with the Sun himself 
In multitudinous concourse come the small trades- 
people and the well-to-do mechanics of the East 
End, the sweethearts of a decade ago, who, now 
transformed into steady-going married couples, 
and accompanied by their progeny — '* baby " not 
excepted — wend their way to the common centre 
of attraction at a quiet, leisurely pace, their ponies 
having acquired the art, not less valuable to horse 
than to man, of '* taking it easy." Other Londoners, 
a rung or two lower in the social ladder, and 
usually a peg or two higher in the matter of 
animal spirits — for in this riddle of a world the 
humblest seem ever the happiest — ^make jovial dis- 
play, and keep laughing and jesting as they go. 
Conspicuous in their number are the " costers " of 
Shoreditch, Bermondsey, and Mile End, whisked 
along in their baiTows at a brisk, round trot, by 
those wonderful little " mokes " of theirs, whom 
they alone of all living men know how to quicken 
into mettlesome action. Weary and footsore, and 
powdered all over with dust, trudge the poor 
pedestrians. They, like their fellow-travellers 
whom a more generous destiny has provided with 
equipages, are bound one and all for the Fair. 
What business they have there is more than they 
can themselves always explain. In most cases, 
they go less for business than pleasure, and under 
the impulse of that gregarious instinct which is 
one of the many mysteries of our unaccountable 
nature. 
From John O'Groat's to Land's End there are 
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few, if any, more remarkable scenes than that to 
be witnessed at Bamet Cattle Fair. What 
diversity of character, what variety of incident, 
what swift movement, and unbounded animation 
meet the gaze at every turn 1 It is not too much 
to say that a man goes there with his life in his 
hand. If he has not his wits about him and does 
not mind what he is at, he will find a horse's hoof 
in his mouth or a cow*s horn in his stomach, and 
neither is likely to promote his comfort. He is 
pushed hither and knocked thither; he feels 
strange elbows in his ribs, strange feet upon his 
toes ; he is bellowed at, screamed at, and cursed at 
from all quarters ; and were it not for the humanity 
of the horses, which is greatly superior to that of 
the horsemeu, he would infallibly be trampled to 
death. "Pick out that chesnut mare, Bill, and 
show her paces 1 '' says a dealer to his attendant. 
No sooner said than done. In the twinkling of an 
eye the Yahoo of a rider, a wild outlandish fellow, 
with no other clothes than tattered trousers and 
ragged shirt, is upon the mare's back. Saddle he 
has none, nor bridle either, nor anything where- 
with to guide the young untrained brute, except 
only a hempen halter. Wherever he sees the 
crowd thickest he charges it at full tilt. Men, 
women, and children are rolled over like nine-pins, 
and would be killed beyond question, but for the 
generous instinct of the filly, who, with the kind- 
ness of her race and sex, just manages to come 
within a hair's-breadth of the people without 
touching them. What cares the Yahoo whether 
they are killed or not I Apparently not a jack- 
straw. It is for them and the mare, not for him, 
to look after their safety. He has enough to do 
to keep his seat, and how he contrives to do that 
is indeed surprising. That the mare doesn't go 
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mad, and bolt with him over the hills and far 
away, is to be ascribed only to her own good 
sense and good nature. The noise is bewildering. 
** Hi 1 hi 1 m 1 " shouts the frantic Mazeppa. *' Hi I 
hi I hi ! " echo the bucolic spectators. Hats are 
whu'led upon sticks, flags are waved in the air 
before the eyes of the filly, and whips are cracked 
at her steaming flanks. ** Well, gentlemen," says 
the dealer, when her frantic gallop is over, "youVe 
seen her paces, — ^youVe seen what she can do, and 
what are you going to bid for her? She's the 
greatest goer in the Fair 1 There's no more vice 
in her than in a new-laid egg, and she's as bold as 
a lion 1 Search the whole Fair over for her match, 
and if you can find it, I'll leave off dealing, that's 
all 1 (Jome, now. 'Ave her at your own price 1 " 
But for all her good qualities, nobody seems 
inclined to have her at any price, and with many 
imprecations upon his own ejes, and frequent 
allusions to the vital fluid which flows in ruddy 
current through the veins of all present, the 
discomfited dealer plunges into a tent, there to 
seek such consolation as hops, or, it may be, barley- 
corn or juniper may afford. 

The number and description of the horses at 
this world-renowned Fair are wonderful. They 
are of all sorts and sizes, of all breeds, classes, 
and conditions, from the Flemish cart-horse ot 
mammoth proportions and sluggish gait, doomed 
to drag ponderous waggons, to the dainty, slender- 
limbed palfrey, with square, transparent nostril 
and eye of fire, for whom is reserved the happy 
destiny of being the admired of all admirers as 
she ambles up and down Rotten Row, in charge 
of a rider still more beautiful than hersel£ Clus- 
tered in circular groups or ranged in long lines 
are racers, hunters, roadsters, chargers, tmck-set 
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cobs, massive farm horses — their tails and manes 
plaited inexphcably with straw — creatures of 
almost elephantine size, and ponies no bigger 
than Newfoundland dogs. How strangely dis- 
similar are the fortunes of these animals — scarcely 
less so than those of their masters 1 For some, a 
pleasant life enough is reserved; for others, one 
of ceaseless toil and bitter hardship. To draw 
broughams, victorias, omnibuses, cabs, the life- 
giving plough of the farmer, ' or the homicidal 
cart of the butcher ; to speed swift as the wind 
over hill and dale, " thorough brake and thorough 
briar,*' in pursuit of a fox ; to strain every nerve 
in competition for a race-cup; to canter glee- 
fully about the park, or to be received with a 
welcome more bright than benignant upon the 
bayonets of infantry formed into a square for 
their accommodation — such are the destinies in 
store for our four-footed fellow -creatures for 
sale at Barnet Fair. Well is it for them, as for 
us, that neither know what the fiiture may bring 
forth. 

It is due to the gentlemen who have the horses 
in charge to say that they sometimes display 
eloquence of a high order, and humour of a very 
racy if not always of a very refined description, 
in setting forth tne virtues of the animals, angling 
for pm'chasers, and deriding rival salesmen. I 
can vouch for the authenticity of some of the 
remarks I am about to quote, having taken, for 
the curiosity of the thing, a shorthand note of 
them on the spot. Here are a few, whose Attic 
grace will be apparent to all readers of lively 
imagination : — "If you'd like to find yourself four 
feet above the troubles of earth, just mount that 
mare, and take a canter round the field." " Offer 
me £10 for that filly I Why, she's worth £40. 
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You're a fine judffe of horse-flesh — if it toas 
boiled!' *'How old is she? She aint a gift 
horse. Look in her mouth, and you'll see she's 
a baby. She's rising three, that's what she is." 
" Take my advice, and buy this horse. He's a 
good old English sort, and will cost you less for 
whip-cord than oats." " What do you mean, you 
blooming fool, by trottine out that old screw^t 
Who'd have him at a girt I You'd better enlist 
him. He's not much of a horse ; but he'd make 
a good soldier. He'd die before he'd run ! " 
"Here's no Belgian weed, but a horse that 
deserves the name." "Here's a pony to make 
a poor man rich." " This is the sort of pony to 
keep the tears out of a poor man's eyes when he 
buys her." "Nothing of the Welshman about 
this here horse. I warrant him a true Norfolk 
cob ; hard as nails, and a better understanding 
than half the Christians going." " Here's a cob 
that has a head on his shoulders. Not like a 
mother's bringing up, but a sensible sort, that 
knows his way about." " I brought four on 'em 
from Beccles, and have sold 'em all but this one. 
Can't sell him, because he's no good." ** Here's 
the Beauty of Wales, no Norfolk rubbish, but a 
cob that will carry you through the world.'* 
" You ain't a-bringing that not nowhere, are you? 
Give him to Atchelor, you balmy duffer; don't 
rob the ' knacker.' " " You don't look bad after 
your six months. Bill; but where did you steal 
that wooden-legged old cripple ? He's a clothes- 
horse — that's what he is. Give him to the laun- 
dress, in payment of what you owe her." " Here's 
a good mare ; leastwise, if she ain't the sort, she's 
next door to it. If you want to break your neck, 
she's the mare for your money ; " and much more 
to the hke ridiciuous effect. One gentleman, 
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manifestly from Whitechapel, took my fancy at 
a glance, so grotesquely cnaracteristic was he of 
his class. He had for sale a pony, harness, and 
dog-cart, all complete. Losing all patience with 
a sedate-looking man who kept haggling about 
the various items, his language became very 
vascular, and he exclaimed at last, " Look here, 
guv'nor, buy the blooming pony, the blooming 
harness, the blooming whip, and the whole bloom- 
ing lot in a lump, and if you're not blooming happy, 
it's a pity." These phrases as here transcribed 
are very efflorescent; but truth compels me to 
say that blooming was not the word he used. 
His expression was one of crimson colour. I 
could not have supposed it possible for any man 
to introduce it so often in the course of a single 
sentence. The reply of the old gentleman with 
whom he had been in conversation was neat 
and quiet- — '*My good man, I fear your hopes 
of finding a purchaser are too sanguine to be 
reahsed." 

On the sunny uplands to the east of the Fair 
Green the scene is picturesquely turbulent. The 
celerity of movement and briUiajicy of animation 
everywhere apparent have a remarkable effect. 
It i^ a panorama of ever-changing incident and 
curiously-variegated character. People are run- 
ning to and fro in frantic excitement. Every one 
is on the qui vive. The reason is that mischief is 
a-foot, and danger rifer than anywhere else in the 
fair. Here it is that restive steeds do their spirit- 
ing not too gently ; here, too, that would-be pur- 
chasers sometimes test the speed and jumping 
? lowers of the nags they may desire to possess, 
t now and then happens that one of the animals in 
question partakes the perplexity of John Gilpin's 
wayward nag, who "what thing upon his back 
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had got did wonder more and more." Then the 
difltracted quadruped will perhaps take to kick- 
ing and rearing, curvetting and prancing ; and 
he and his rider part company, under circiim- 
stances little conducive to the comfort of the 
latter. Ever and anon comes rushing like a 
whirlwind from the adjoining plains some indig- 
nant horse who, unable any longer to endure the 
row and turmoil of the market, has burst his 
bonds, has fairly bolted, and with nose near the 
grass and hoofs in the air is rapturously enjoying 
the delights of liberty; while half the boys in 
Bamet follow at his heels, shouting, " Catch him, 
catch him 1 " — a thing more easily said than done. 
To get out of his way, and leave him a clear field 
and as little favour as possible, is the most you 
can expect to accomplish. When he is tired, he 
will stop — ^not before. What adds to the perils of 
the place is, that this is the spot, of all spots in 
the world, where men who have for sale strong- 
willed, cross-grained, hard-mouthed draught- 
horses rejoice to display them. Here, whatso- 
ever nmneth upon wheels, spins along with 
terrific rotation. You cannot hear your own 
voice, for " the noise of the whips, and the noise 
of the rattling of the wheels, and of the prancing 
horses, and of the jumping chariots. They rage 
in the streets ; they jostle one against another in 
the broadways ; they seem like torches ; they run 
like lightnings." It is, in truth, a most alarming 
scene. 

There is nothing for you but to seek refresh- 
ment. Where to find it is a question more easily 
asked than answered. There was a time when 
Bamet was famed for good fare, and its *' ordi- 
nary" celebrated all over the country. To the 
important inquiry, " Where shall we dine to-day I " 
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a personage in one of Heywood's old comedies, 
*' The English Traveller," replies :— 

" At the Ordinary. 
I see, sir, you are but a stranger here. 
This Bamet is a place of great resort ; 
And commonly upon the market-days 
Here all the country gentlemen appoint 
A friendly meeting ; some about affairs 
Of consequence and profit, bargain, sale. 
And to confer with chapmen ; some for pleasure, 
To match their horses, wager on their dogs, 
Or try their hawks ; some to no other end 
But only meet good company, discourse, 
Dine, dnnk, and spend their money." 

The great Mr. Samuel Pepvs, too, makes special 
mention of the good-cjieer that awaited him, not 
only at the Red Lion, but at the lodgings of Mr. 
W. Hewer, in Barnet, or " Bamett," as it was then 
spelt. Writing under date August 11, 1657, Sam. 
records, ** After drinking three glasses at the Wells, 
and the women nothing " [wise women 1] " we back 
by coach to Bamett, where to the Red Lyon, 
where we alight, and went up into the great room, 
and eat some of the best cheese-cakes that ever I 
eat in my life, and so took coach again, and W. 
Hewer on horseback with us, and so to Hatfield, 
my Lord Salisbmy's house, and there rested our- 
selves and drank, and bespoke dinner 

After resting awhile, we took coach again and 
back to Bamett, where W. Hewer took us into his 
lodging, which is very handsome, and there did 
treat us very highly with cheese-cakes, cream- 
tarts, and other good things; and then walked 
into the garden, which was pretty, and there filled 
my pockets full of filberts, and so with much plea- 
sure." 

Alas I alas I the hospitable Hewer has vanished, 
to retmn no more; and the Red Lyon is at too 
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great a distance from the Fair Green. In fact, the 
days of conviviality are over. You may still drink 
and spend yonr money to yonr heart's content ; 
but a good dinner is no longer so easily attainable 
as it seems to have been in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In the tents, to be sure, is entertainment 
for man and horse in curious combination. It is 
interesting to observe with how genial a feeling 
of good-fellowship the steeds associate with their 
riders in these canvas hostelries. I had the honour 
of dining in company with a chesnut cob, as mild 
a mannered brute as ever stood up to dinner, and 
it was edifying to observe with how keen and 
courteous an appetite he consumed his meal of 
stewed beans and boiled oarrots. Nothing came 
amiss to him. I divided my bread with him, and 
requested his acceptance of a sour apple and a 
lump of sugar, to both which dainties he did 
immediate justice. When some niggers entered, 
and began to make a hideous noise which they 
possibly intended for singing, my fellow-guest 
neighed " nay " with unmistakable alarm, cocked 
his ears and tail, and scampered out of the tent. 
In the matter of scampering, I followed his example. 
Farewell I 



THE END. 
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Now Ready, in 1 Vol., Prioe 78. 6<i. 

SWEET SLEEP, 

A COUBSE OF BEASHa DTTEOED TO FEOMOTE 
THAT LELI&HTED Elf JOTMEITT. 

BY 

CHARLES J. DUNPHIE, 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" There are some really good sallies in these essays and in the 
poems, both English and Latin.** — Contemporary Review, 

** The author discourses in a pleasant vein of irony, and playful 
allusion on a variety of topics of a light kind, and describes a 
rural or river-side scene, or sketches a character with a true 
artistic touch.*' — Truth. 

" Mr. Dunphie's volume of essays and poems, collected under 
the misleading title * Sweet Sleep,* is really very lively reading. 
His style is easy and polished, and though there is never a trace 
of effort to display his knowledge, his book furnishes abundant 
evidence that he has read widely and appreciatively.** — Scotsman, 

" Mr. Dunphie may fairly claim to have inherited the mantle 
of dear, genial, chatty, ever-welcome Charles Lamb. He has 
much of the same grace, simplicity, and quaintness — ^much of the 
same confidential manner of button-holding the reader and telling 
him some pleasant anecdotes or imparting some whimsical 
fancy.*' — Era>. 

* * Mr. Charles Dunphie is a scholar. He writes a fair English, 
and is withal very pleasant and kindly. We acknowledge 
having read all Mr. Dunphie's volume, and with pride we lay 
claim to dauntless and invincible wakefulness.** — Vanity Fair, 

** Here is a book before me called * Sweet Sleep.' An author 
who adopts this title boldly disarms criticism, unless the work 
keeps the reader awake. . . . The only fault I can find with 
Mr. Dunphie*s * Sweet Sleep * is that when you have read 
one essay you wiU probably want to read the next, and most 
certainly you will if you commence with the melancholy story 
(it is a ghost story) of the celebrated unfortunate Miss Bailey, 
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doDA into Latin in a ityle that woold have delighted eld Father 
"Prtrnt,"— Punch. 

" A pleasant summer book, delicately hmnorons and quaintly 
fondful, of varied interest, never exdtmg by thrilling narrative 
or passionate appeal, and never lapsing into dnlness, but gently 
and cheeringly babblingon like a meadow brook. Mr. Dnnphie's 
volume of j^ays and Poems will make a charming companion 
for the tourist and the sojourner among the mountains or by 
the seashore." — PhUaddphia Inquirer, 

"Abundant in light and shade, full of wit and satire, here 
serious, there jocose, and withal genial and entirely free from 
coarseness.*' — Stamford Mercury, 

" Anj one who wants a thoroughly pleasant and enjoyable 
volume, which will quietly stir up agreeable thoughts without 
giving the reader much trouble, will find Mr. Charles Dunphie*s 
* Sweet Sleep * just the work for the occasion." — Pictorial World, 

''Charles Dunphie's Essavs are Addisonian in grace and 
Addisonian in simple scholarship. His Latin poems remind one 
of the lost style of Father Front at his heat,"—Freeman*8 
JoumaL 

** The author discourses after an easy, flowing, chatty fashion, 
and in a spirit partly of playful cynicism and partly of genial 
good humour about 'everything and something else.' And 
languages appear to be to hun matters of as much, or almost as 
much, indifference as subjects. At any rate, he is evidently 
more or less familiar with certain ancient as well as modem 
tongues besides his own mother tongue, and the facility with 
which he rhymes in Latin renders it not improbable that, had 
fate or inclination driven him in that direction, he might have 
successfully occupied the line vacated by the late cdebrated 
Father 'Prout,**—Illtutr<Ued London Newt, 



Abo, wniform with ahove, 

WILDFIRE, 

A COLLECTION OF ERRATIC ESSAYS. 

BY 

CHARLES J. DUNPHIE, 

AUTHOB OF " SWEET SLEEP," ETC. 

TINSLET BB,OTH££S, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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